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William Forsyth was bom in Turriff, on the 24th October, 1818. 
His father, at that time, carried on there the business of a watch- 
maker. William was the eldest of a family of nine children, to all 
of whom their excellent parents gave a liberal education. At the 
Parish School of Fordyce, William Forsyth received his elemen- 
tary instruction. 

In 1832, when about fourteen years old, his parents placed 
him at a school in Turriff, then kept by a kinsman of their own, 
Mr. James Stewart. Less than half-a-dozen years older than his 
scholar, was this young teacher. On Saturdays he read to his 
highest class of boys some story, which he thought would 
interest them, for reproduction in their own composition, 
William Forsyth's version of the first of these Saturday 
readings was of so marked a character that Mr. Stewart, on read- 
ing it, asked, " Did you ever before do anything of this sort, 
William ?" " No, but I have written some things at hame." 
The usual "lisping in numbers" were, of course, the " some things 
at hame." With these Mr. Stewart was deeply interested, and 
soon became much attached to his pupil. 

With the spring of next year Mr. Stewart formed a class for the 
study of Botany. Arranging the day before, their place of meeting, 
they rendezvoused at the Cross of Turriff, the hour being five 
o'clock morning. On a certain part of the Cross a small stone or 
stones laid indicated to the laggard or laggards that the others 
were on before, and that they should foUow. Forsyth was 
often late. He generally, however, got the flowers collected to 
examine. He luxuriously carried this out, pipe in mouth, 
in a big bosky willow on the braes of Kenermit. A story is told 
of his being found standing solemnly by a blazing fire on the 
banks of the Deveron, on the last day of the fishing, watching in 
the glow tlie evanishment of lines, and flie;^^ «xA \cA^ ^>s^ ^ 
burnt offering to propitiate some god or g,oddcea,\vfe ^aiA^ Vix ^vic^^ 
next year's Gshing. 
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In the winter of 1835 he came] to attend the Arts Classes at 
King's College, Old Aberdeen. 

With "small Latin and less Greek," William Forsyth com- 
menced the College Curriculum. The Latin rules in Moor's 
Grammar were to him an abomination, and, without mastering 
much more than its alphabet, he seems to have turned his back 
on Greek. An illness of a short duration threw him still further 
behind his class-feUows ; and, without an effort, he left those 
fascinating stories of "the blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle" 
to others, finding for himself in the quaint gossip of an old 
gardener, near the Bridge of Don, more attraction. An 
Epistle to him, and a set of verses to his "Sneeshin Horn," 
are among Mr. Forsyth's earliest pieces. To the Latin 
and the mathematical studies he is reported to have been 
fairly attentive, but to verse-making he was most intently 
given, and before the session was well begun he had a tiny 
volume in manuscript ready, evidence of his taste in that direc- 
tion. His cousin, the much respected minister of Abemethy, 
and he shared lodging and studies together. With much doubt 
and many fears this tiny volume was taken to Mr. Lewis 
Smith. "Leave it with me for a week and come back and 
I will tell ye what I think of it," was Mr. Smith's answer. 
To number 66 Broad Street, in less than the week, the two, 
brothers in everything, went. William, the author, pacing 
the Quadrangle of Marischal College ; William, the cousin, 
finding his way to Mr. Smith's. That keen young bookseller had 
been then some ten years in business on his own account. He 
had much of the taste of the old booksellers, knew good books and 
loved them. On him the shadows of the old school rested. Now- 
a-days the seller of books is much of a toy merchant, dealing often 
more in fancy stationery than in literature. On your Knights, 
your Pickerings, and on Mr. Smith, the "Cacoethes scribendi," had 
f uU power ; they all sold books, and they sometimes made them. 
I have beside me while I write several volumes, issued by Mr. Smith 
between 1825 and 1835, and in many of them there is more than a 
trace of his own hand. Beminding his visitor " that the week wasn't 
out/^he then informed him that he had read the "bookie," and 
'here it is — there is much good poetry in it — stiU, I can't risk 
another volume of anoDymous verse, and, 1 'VJO\x\dx!L\i «AN\sBfc^wsL 
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to do it." To his friend, in the Quadrangle of the Old College, Mr. 
Forsyth communicated the wholesome though unpalatable infor- 
mation. Like wise men, they acted on it, and to their lessons 
and their lodgings in College Bounds, by the Spital they 
slowly wound their way. Part of another session was spent by 
Mr. Forsyth at King's College. In the same term, however, we find 
him eagerly pursuing Medical Studies in the great School of 
the Edinburgh University. In these he was so far advanced 
by 1838, as to be engaged by Dr. Shand, of Turriflf, and this 
engagement, in a short time, he exchanged for the post of Surgeon 
on board a Greenland whaler. The experience seems to have been 
pleasant enough to induce him to accept a second engagement 
In this second voyage, Mr, Forsyth used to say that the boats of 
his ship made a nearer approach to the North Pole than did those 
of Captain Nares ; they got, Mr. Forsyth said, within 82 degrees, 
while the boats of Captain Nares' ship only found open water to 
within 82^ degrees. On returning from the second Arctic voyage, 
Mr. Forsyth resumed in Edinburgh his medical studies. While 
there a severe attack of jaundice so disabled him as to compel 
his return to Turriff. A slow recovery, giving him ample oppor- 
tunity to write, was fully taken advantage of, in what his mother 
called, " constant scribbling." No heed was given to the medical 
studies. These, on his restoration to health, were abandoned, the 
taste for letters confirmed, the dislike of medicine permanently 
secured. From the sick-room at Turriff to the A berdeen Herald^ con- 
tributions in verse and prose freely went, and thus a friendship with 
Mr. Adam, its Editor, and Mr. J. H. Wilson, its sub-Editor, began. 
In the poet's corner of that ably-conducted paper, the very beauti- 
ful set of poems, on widely varied themes, and in much variety of 
rhyme, entitled, " Puffs from a Tobacco Pipe," first saw the light. 
A selection from them is included in this volume. There are 
about twenty of them, all good. " Mr. Forsyth's verses vastly 
"pleased the famous Editor. Contributions of a more solid 
" character from his pen, on his recovery, adorned the columns of 
" the celebrated Queen Street jirint, and very soon young Forsyth 
" became a * lion.' Apart from his original writing, he did the 
" paper a good turn in another way, Richard Cobden, then in 
" the zenith oi his popularity, was awwowTWi^^ \» «^^»^s.\xs. fe^sjst- 
''deen,SLnd, as ill-luck would Vvave \t,^i^ift Heraia x's^^^^s^fc^ ^^ 
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" laid up with illness when the great man came. Mr. Adam did 
" not know what to do for a report of the speech. Mr. Forsyth 
" was asked to take it down. He did not know shorthand ; but 
" his memory was remarkably retentive, and with its aid, and 
" abbreviated longhand, he supplied the desired * notes.' It took 
'' him about Jke days incessant work to write about as many 
'* columns ; but he had the satisfaction of learning that, 
* " primitive as were his appliances, he gave not only the 
"longest, but the most accurate report of the speech." Mr. 
Cobden's speech will be found in the Herald of the 10th 
September, 1842, and thirty-five years after I have heard Mr. 
Forsyth speak of that reporting feat with very pardonable pride. 
His writings in the Herald drew on him the attention of Mr. 
Carruthers of Inverness, no mean judge of literary ability, and 
towards the end of 1842 that gentleman gave Mr, Forsyth a post 
on "The Courier" immediately under himself. While engaged 
on The Inverness Courier Mr. Forsyth's happy parody of " Johnny 
Cope" was written, in good humoured raillery of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh having overslept himself on the morning of 
the day of Her Most Gracious Majesty's landing at Granton Pier. 
The refrain of " Hey Jamie Forrest, are ye wauken yet" still rings 
in the ears of many who then laughed heartily at the point and 
humour of the parody. In 1843 Mr. J. H. Wikon retired from 
the Sub-Editorship of the Aberdeen Heraldy and the post was 
offered to, and accepted by, Mr. Forsyth. Shortly before this 
date Mr. Forsyth, senior, was appointed to the office of an Excise 
Permit Writer in Aberdeen, and there he and his wife had taken 
up their residence, in a house at Skene Square. William was very 
much attached to his parents, and the pleasure of again rejoining 
them had much to do in deciding him on taking this appointment. 
The friendship of Mr. Adam had commenced with those 
" scribbles " sent from Turriff while assisting Dr. Shand, and also 
those written while confined to his room by illness. These were 
more in number and higher in promise than the others, so that 
Mr. Forsyth entered the sanctum in Queen Street with a name, 
and a right hearty welcome. Before entering on William Forsyth's 
connection with the Herald it seems not out of place here to say 
something of that moat worthy and exemplary iathex, wivder whose 
^ftbe aon again is in this year of grace 1843. 
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I can remember the thoughtful looking, white haired, gentle* 
manly writer, at his work in that little shop in King Street, a 
door or two from Princes Street, over whose door top on a small 
sign board you might have found, if you looked closely, the words 
"Permit Ofl&ce," and there, from morning until evening, the 
worthy man was engaged writing out, in answer to the " Bequest 
Note,'' Permit after Permit of Excise leave for the licenced 
seller to send out to his customer the thing wanted. Every 
dealer is now allowed to issue the Permits needed in disposing 
of his stock, but this liberty was not then granted to the trader. 
When the Permit Office was closed in Aberdeen, Mr. Forsyth, 
senior, was removed to London, and held there an Excise appoint- 
ment until his death. What Mr. William Forsyth wrote of his 
grandfather, may with truth be said of his father. " He was one 
"of heaven's quiet and unostentatious workers, who do good, 
^^ * hoping for nothing again.' He left numerous descendants, and 
" all cherish a deep and devout regard for the memory of their 
" pious father." 

In the year 1843, the duties of the Sub-Editor of a prosperous 
popular weekly newspaper, in a city of 70,000 inhabitants, were not 
very heavy, they were not other than an easy-going man might 
overtake, without much waste of midnight oil. But, to one given 
to dreamy contemplation, fond of the open country, a worshipper 
of Isaac Walton, not trained to desk work or to any regulated 
labour — to one, in short, who always felt — 

" How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 
With half -shut eyes to seem. 
Falling asleep in a half dream," 

they were most entirely and perplexingly irksome. 

Under pressure, Mr. Forsyth could and did work quickly and 
well; When the subject pleased, the afflatus came, and then few 
writers could, with more ease and rapidity make the needful copy 
ready. But to sit down and write, just because he must write, 
on something which, in his own worda^ he " didn't care tippence 
aboot," was terribly trying. 

Many a time, when irrit&ted \37 T^^^^aX^A ^^lasssA^ \j5kx ^5rs^> 
which he cared not to make x^stA^^ axi^VSaa \ft«^N£»5C>ss^ ^\ ^^^^to. ^ 
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was invariably put aside until the last moment, would Mr. Forsyth 
sinef — 

" Too bright, too bright, 'tis all too bright. 

Away with ink and pen ; 

The river shines with dazzling light — 

111 leave this murky den." 
And off, at once, without further ceremony, the young Editor would 
start for Ythan Side, the Cruives of Don, or the Banks of Dee. 

When Mr. Forsyth commenced his work on the staff of the 
Aberdeen Herald, a gentleman-like leisurely occupation was 
that deliberate preparation of the weekly bill of fare. No tele- 
grams came at the small hours then, turning into nonsense or some- 
thing worse the whole of that leader so daintily prepared. The 
putting into shape of other men's utterances Mr. Forsyth did not 
have to do, in fact he could not have taken down the fluent 
utterances of these days. Mr. Cobden's speech was his first and 
last success in reporting. 

The subordinate work which Mr. Forsyth had to do while he 
was by Mr. Adam's side, is all distinguished by excellencies, which 
in later years were very marked, careful finish, choice diction, 
and quiet gentle humour. During the years in the Herald 
his taste for, and his powers of, versification were freely indulged. 
The esteem in which his chief held him enabled Mr. Forsyth 
to get the time to gratify many a literary and piscatory longing. 
By this occasional loosening of Pegasus from the waggon shafts, 
the columns of the Herald were all the richer. Mr. Stewart was 
now a Parish Schoolmaster, and at his Schoolhouse in Newhills, 
about four miles from Aberdeen, Mr. Forsyth and otlier old 
scholars renewed their acquainteuce with their respected friend and 
teacher. A club was formed, called the Bremmouside Club. It met 
monthly in the Schoolhouse. Mr. Stewart was elected perpetual 
president. The Club continued to meet for a considerable time, and 
Mr. Stewart assures me that they had much genuine fun at these 
meetings. Mr. Forsyth was jovial, witty, and eloquent, though 
distant and shy to strangers. He was then writing a good deal 
for the Magazines, but he never spoke in the Club of his own 
work. A foe to anything mean, he despised the sycophant, 
^iod could not bear to be patronised. At a dmuer table 
j^Aoae this date, Mr. Forsyth's remark that fis\i cowVd \» caja^\., 
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weather pemutting, at all hours of the night or day, induced a 
less observant angler to express a doubt, and afterwards, to bet 
that, that night, at that hour, Mr. Forsyth would not catch fish. 
Mr. Forsyth rose from the table, took a rod and line with three 
flies belonging to his host, and, throwing his top-coat over his 
dress suit, sallied out to the police office, ^t there the loan 
of a watchman's lantern and piece of twine, went down to the 
harbour, let the lantern by the string over the quay wall until the 
rays from the bull's eye fell where wished, and in less than an 
hour Mr. Forsyth returned and laid on the table more than a 
dozen fine plump fish. 

With this anecdote, in the year 1848 we may follow Mr. Forsyth 
to the office of the Aberdeen Journal, Its shrewd proprietor, like 
Mr. Forsyth's first patron. Dr. Carruthers, knew well the require- 
ments of a newspaper. Mr. John Kamsay's state of health 
compelled Mr. Chalmers to look for aid, and he found it in Mr. 
Forsyth, who now became more to the Journal than he had 
ever been to the Herald. Mr. Forsyth stept into Mr. Kam- 
say's place, admirably keeping up the long established good 
name of the paper. To the credit of Mr. Eamsay and Mr. 
Forsyth it may be said that neither allowed their poetic 
temperament to override their good sense. Touchy the elder 
poet was, and given to taking offence, yet he found the amia- 
bility and general sweetness of the self-contained William 
Forsyth's temper more than sufficient to adjust diffierences. No 
two men were, mentally and physically more different than 
Forsyth and Eamsay, who was twenty years the senior of Forsyth. 
John Eamsay was a thick-set, dumpy, little man, with keen sharp 
visage, twinkling eyes, and humorous mouth, fond of disputation, 
not given to the saying of pleasant things, well read in his 
Bible, and in old Scottish anecdote, he very much delighted in 
appreciative and cynic use of both. Square-built and muscular, 
of fully average size and height, less trained in the know- 
ledge of the schools, as well-read in books, but with more 
knowledge of men and nature, observant, silent, not talkative, 
not disputatious, such was William Forsyth. Eamsay never 
was Editor of the Aberdeen Journal, and it was long years 
after 1850 before Mr. Forsyth was. To \Xi^ Rwald. •«>& \a 
to the Journal Mr. Eamsay wrote \nd\fE€iTeu>;\:^' . ^^x,^ w«^ ^^^S^ 
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he had much in common. The Sub-Editor of the old Whig News- 
paper and the leader writer of the old Tory one changed stools 
easily, a good deal of their writing would have been accepted 
as readily in Queen Street as in the Adelphi Court. They were 
both King's College men, and the grasping spirit of their Alma 
Mater was not pleasant to either. Many a sharp remark in print 
and speech thereon Mr. Bamsay made ; and, beside leaders on this 
subject, Mr. Forsyth wrote at this period, under the same 
inspiration, "The Midnicht Meetiu'." The discussions on the 
subject of Non-Intrusion and the early history of the Free Kirk 
had much attraction for Mr. Forsyth, and on the effects of 
the secession from the Auld Kirk he wrote a good deal. In 
1854 Mr. Forsyth married Miss Eliza Fyfe, the daughter of a 

• farmer near Turriff. They had been children at the school of 
Fordyce together, and she to whom many a set of verses had been 
dedicated now became the poet's wife. Their first residence was in 
Bounymuir, a pleasant house in a large garden, some mile and a- 
half distant from the Market Cross of the Burgh. From thence 
contributions went to the Dublin University Magazine^ Fraserj 
Pvmxih, and other publications. The routine work on the Journal 
was still weekly, so that Mr. Forsyth's taste for fishing, gardening, 
poetising, and sauntering, had a fair chance of gratification. Into 
the house of a valued friend and esteemed contributor, the 
Eeverend James Eraser, then minister of St. Clement's, he often 
sauntered. One day, forgetful of its being Tuesday, and the day 
far spent, he sat until darkness reminding him, off he set, sans 
hat, and never missed it until he reached the office, when it 
was quietly sent for. 

In 1859 the cry of the country for training in the use of arms — 
in defence not defiance — stirred Mr. Forsyth. With imcommon 
ardour he took it up, and joining an Artillery Corps, was chosen 
Captain of the Citizens' Battery. This appointment lie held for 
eighteen years, retiring with the rank of Major. With his Battery 
he attended the Eeview in Edinburgh in 1860. Many of his 
patriotic songs are included in this volume. By these, and by his 
leaders in the Journal, as well as by his constant personal per- 
suasion^ he furthered in every way the Volunteer movement, and 

ataJJ times, the interests of the Bifte and ArtiWarj oT^Mdz&tionja. 
The story of the life and martyrdom oi ^e\a.NMi^, ^ l^ftxiwsa. 
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of Georgia, was told by Mr. Foi'syth in a poem not unworthy 
of Southey, Moore, or Tennyson. The volume was issued by 
Messrs. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Company, of London, in 1861. 
It never commanded the sale which its worth merited. Out of 
many splendid descriptive passages I select one — which for power, 
and truth, and beauty, may stand alongside of anything of the 
kind in our language. 

This is Mr. Forsyth's description of the steed Young Aymon 
rode : — 

Her head was thin, her nostrils wide. 

Her dark eyes flashed with fiery pride, 

Yet soft and liquid, not the less. 

To tell her native gentleness. 

Her chest was broad, her shoulders free. 

For swiftness and for symmetry. 

Her gleaming neck with streaming mane. 

So noble all her fine fore-train — 

Eose straight as maiden's from her breast. 

And like a swan's, its curving crest. 

With watchful ears, erect and small. 

That knew her master's softest call ; * 

With stately gait, and easy grace ; 

A face that look'd man in the face ; 

Her back was straight, her limbs were long. 

With instep high, aud pasterns strong. 

In small round hoofs, like pillars set. 

As hard as steel, as bright as jet. 

The Alpine he-goat's foot had she ; 

The household dog's docility ; 

The beauty of the Arab breed ; 

The courage of the Tartar steed ; 

And, like a banner in the gale. 

Streamed far behind her silken tail. 
He had now moved from Bonnymuir to Maryville, in what he 
delighted to call " The Forest," about half-a-mile further from the 
city, and having the same pleasant surroundings. From this 
quiet nook he issued, in 1867, " A Letter on Lay Patronage in 
the Church of Scotland," and m \^^^ «i. «fen^<^ \«i Sia& ^aasssfc^ 
entitled, "The Day of Open Q>\e&\ivom?' ^ciSJcLX'^NXfc^ ^^^^ 
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addressed to the Lord Advocate for Scotland. These letters of 
Mr. Forsyth's had not a little to do with hastening on the 
abolition of Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland. We 
shall see if Mr. Forsyth's hope that Arnold's idea of the identity 
of Church and State could be realized in this completely repre- 
sentative Church of Scotland. 

He was living now at Friendville, an old and quaint residence 
on the Deeside Boad. Here he had a fuller range for all his 
quiet likings — the bees, the flowers, the wild birds, his dog, 
every thing and person with whom he came into daUy contact. 
The selections in this volume from the series of papers entitled 
"Neighbours" are [teeming with White of Selbome-like notes, 
and touches of humour as pure and pleasant as ever came from 
Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Forsyth's knowledge of ancient Scottish lyric ballad verse 
was minute, and readily could he turn it to his purpose. His 
friend. Dr. S., was on a visit to him, and in a conversation one 
evening on the peculiar delicacy of the old work. Dr. S. said, 
so strongly did he appreciate this that he thought he could easily 
detect the modem. No more was said at the time by either. On 
his friend's •I'etum home, a note and set of verses from Mr. 
Forsyth was sent, with a request that the Doctor would give these 
ballad verses his closest criticism. His friend, in reply, wrote — 
'* Evidently old, very sweet, and deeply interesting." Then fol- 
lowed most careful analysis of verse after verse, much to Mr. 
Forsyth's amusement. When this ballad comes to be alluded to, 
I will quote the opinion of one fully better able to estimate its 
worth even than the friendly Doctor on whom it was palmed as 
antique. 

For a considerable time, by his leaders in the Journal, Mr. 
Forsyth had been drawing attention to the possibility of improv- 
ing the condition of the poor in Aberdeen, not by alterations on 
the existing Poor Laws, but by personal judicious attention to the 
wants of those in poverty, but not yet pauperised. Out of these 
writings, and by his personal exertions, Mr. Forsyth was enabled 
to shape " The Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor." Of this most useful organization he has the credit of being 
the founder. He had enlisted, among other friends, in this effort, 
Mr. Nicol, then Lord Provost, and Mr. 3 oYvii^5v,\.\.. Tsv<fc ^a^\. 
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tneetiug of the Association was held in Mr, Nicol's Office in 
Marischal Street, in January, 1870. At that meeting Mr. Forsyth 
was appointed Honorary Secretary, and in the notes which 
he prepared and issued he described the Association as ''An 
attempt at once to give unity of action to existing charities, 
to economise charitable efforts, to promote social reform, to help 
the poor in helping themselves, and to contend with the evils of 
pauperism and mendicity." Mr. Forsyth for about six years 
continued this self-imposed labour. Before he resigned the office 
of Secretary he had the satisfaction of knowing that the Association 
had in a marked degree succeeded in carrying out his programme. 
Mr. Forsyth's early liking for tobacco kept fast hold of him, 
and, with pipe in mouth, he would sit well into the morning hours, 
heedless of all but the dreaming fancy which at the time had 
hold of him. The premonitions he had were deterent enough 
to induce him to give up smoking, but not soon enough to re- 
move a cancerous ailment of the tongue, which about this date 
shewed itself. Mr. Forsyth changed his residence to Gordondale, 
another of those pleasant suburban residences in " The Forest" 
which he loved, and from which further gossip about "Our 
Neighbours" flowed. In Blackwood's Magazine, The CoifihUl 
Magazine, Good Words, Punchj and other serials, his friends^knew 
a good many poetical pieces of his. These he was induced to 
gather together into a volume, published by Messrs. Blackwood in 
1 872, under the title of " Idylls and Lyrics." In this volume 
there is inserted the ballad lyric to which I have already made 
reference : — 

" Her voice is like the gentle lute 
When minstrels tales are tellin' ; 

An' ever saftly fa's her fute. 
Like autumn leaves a-fallin'." 
Surely this is beautiful enough, and poetical enough, and has enough 
of ballad lilt to lead a critic oflT his guard, not to say anything 
of the influence of the outburst of the gallant wooer when he 
says : — 

" But shall I weep whaur I dauma woo. 
An' the Ian' in sic disorder ? 

My arm is strong, my heart ia tcuA^ 
An' the PercWa o^ex ^^\yst^«tr 
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That good and gifted Earl, in praise of a member of whose 
house the poem was written, acknowledged from Haigh Hall the 
receipt of the volume in the following letter : — 

Dear Mr. Forsyth, 

I would beg you to receive my best thanks for the 
volume of poems you have sent me, and a considerable number of 
which I have read with real pleasure. I had never previously 
heard who was the author of the '^ Bose o' Lyndsaye," which has 
alwa3rs been a great favourite of mine and of my daughters ; and, 
if ever the " Lives of the Lindsays" are reprinted," I need not say 
I shall endeavour to do justice to the author*s name. Among the 
poems now added to my library, "Kephaeston" particularly 
pleases me in its felicitous tiunsfusion of the spirit of self-sacri* 
ficing labour throughout the ages ; and " Daphne" too is quite a 
Thessalian idyl ; and I like ** Isis" much ; and, near Thule, the 
*' Pibroch of Kilreen" and the " Border Man." There are others 
which I have not yet had time to read, but which I doubt not 
will be equally to my taste. 

With my best thanke, believe me to remain, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Crawford and Balcarres. 

Mr. Forsyth was elected a member of the first Aberdeen School 
Board. In routine work, and as chairman of a Committee formed 
for bringing to a settlement certain disputed bequests connected 
with the Grammar School and the Town Council, he did much good 
service, as also in the re-organization of the Grammar School. 
During this period the Aberdeen Journal passed into the pro- 
prietorship of a joint stock company and became a daily news- 
paper, Mr. Forsyth being retained as Editor. At the meeting 
in Aberdeen of the Social Science Congress of 1877 he read a 
valuable and deeply suggestive paper on "The Province and 
Work of Voluntary Charitable Agencies in the Management of the 
Poor." At Bichmondhill, a few fields distant from Grordondale, he 
was then living. Such friends as Mr. Meston, Dr. Eodger, and 
the writer, only knew the intense su£fering which he was then 
enduring. He had allowed himself to be re-elected a member of 
the second School Board. He was more than ever interested in 
•'*^ work. The worry of the daily newspaper yj^va «cggc\iN^Ys\« 
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his ailment. He was in no way fitted, even when in health, to 
keep up with the requirements of the day. His attached 
friend and medical adviser, Dr. Bodger, did all that advanced 
knowledge could suggest. The Directors of the Aberdeen Journal 
secured the able services of Mr. Archibald Gillies as co-editor. 
Mr. Forsyth now left Eichmondhill, and his much-loved Forest, 
and came into No. 19 Albert Street, to be near the ofiice of the 
paper. 

At Albert Street his friends saw how fast the change was com- 
ing, ordinary leaders sat heavy on him, he was forced to keep 
the house. He got little rest, night and day the incessant pain 
continued, he could not swallow food, the fine frame shrunk, the 
strong man became bowed, the expressive features changed, he 
could not speak, ultimately he could not write. 

To be near to Dr. Eodger, he was now brought to 35 Dee 
Street, and there his sufferings ceased, and he found rest on the 
morning of the 21st June, 1879. In the sunny Cemetery of 
Allenvale, on a green bank overhanging a favourite fishing stream 
on the Dee, they made his grave ; and on Thursday the 26th June 
they laid him there, amidst the last notes of the music of the 
solemn '^ Land o' the Leal," and the tears of many friends. 

A. W. 

25 Dek Street, Aberdeen. 
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PREFATORY. 



YKf Generation has almost passed away since the little 
<^ pamphlet which contained " Ye Midnicht Meetin' " 
first saw the light in the shop of Maister Robert Walker in 
the Braidgate o* Aberdein. In a few weeks the whole edition 
was bought up, and since then, at book auction, or old book 
stall, it has always found eager purchasers at thirty times its 
original cost. 

Many citizens of Aberdeen felt as Mr. Forsyth felt when 
he wrote " Ye Midnicht Meetin*," and not without reason did 
they entertain his feelings. They had, from their own 
pockets, raised a large sum in aid of rc-building the college 
— many of them had been educated there, and their sons 
and grandsons were at that very time being educated in 
Marischal College, well and cheaply. The new buildings, the 
design of a popular local architect, were by many esteemed 
highly. To many the thought was unbearablo thnt those 
buildings were destined to become only medical and other 
class rooms for that single University witli which they 
were in future to be blessed. No longer was Aberdeen, like 
England, to joy in the possession of two Universities. The 
angry citizens of that day failed to see in this closing of the 
gates of their University anything else than a process by 

which they were to 

" Lythe the Aulton brose. 

An' mak* the Anlton parritch thicker, 
An' gar the yill ream roon their nose, 

Twa inch or mair abune tYve'bVcVL^t."'" 
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To dwellers iu Aberdeen we need not, but to readers at a 
distance perhaps we ought to explain that Old Aberdeen, Old 
Town, " Aulton," was the site of King's College, and the 
residence of most of its Professors. There, in the year 1494, 
William Elphiustone, Bishop of Aberdeen, had founded one 
of the three Ante-Reformation Colleges which Scotland 
possesses, and, in complement to James IVth, he called it 
the King's College. Fully a century later, under changed 
conditions, George, Earl Marischal, founded iu Broad Street 
the College which bears his name. By aid of a grant from 
Government and local subscriptions it was rc-builtin 1832, 
and in the year 1860, by legislative enactment, the separate 
individual existence of both these colleges was closed by 
the erection of the University of Aberdeen. 

In the year 1872 certain sketches appeared in the 
Aberdeen Daily Free Press entitled, ** How we nianage at 
our Board." These very much interested and pleased Mr. 
Forsyth,, who, about that time, wrote " The Hoose " — a 
touching poetical pleading to Parochial Boards for the wise 
consideration of every individual case on its own merits. To 
make offer of " The Hoose " is often little else than a mockery. 
To an aged pair it is a cruel wrong, and it ought not to be 
made by any Board a scapegoat from liability. 

Mr. Forsyth firmly believed that "He prayeth best who 
loveth best all things both great and small." The exquisite 
series of papers entitled, "Neighbours," is good evidence 
of this, and of his minute careful w^ay of observing, and 
graceful limpid style of describing what he observed. " The 
Hoose '* and " Men and Dogs " are here for the first time 
published, having lain in manuscript until now« 
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My lanely attic window luiks 

On aiild Yerl Marschal's honor'd biggin', 
An' though I'm scant o' lear o' biiiks, 

I've blest it o'er frae foon' to riggin'. 

I've blest the callants, oot an' in, 
Wha chase the winter frae its wa's, 

An' thocht upo' their merry din, 
When simmer fills its silent ha's. 

My heart, half fu' o' kindly wunner, 
Wiindrin' whar the lads micht be, 

Has socht them mony a mile asimner, 
O'er the Ian' an' o'er the sea — 

In hamely hooses, puir and prudent, 
Socht my kind auld neighbore' cheer. 

An' followed mony a pale-faced student, 
Workin' for his winter's lear. 



Ye prospect 
frae ye attic. 



An' sae I sat the ither nicht, 

Within my little lanely attic. 
The win' aman' the chimneys sicht. 

Till wi' the frost it grew asthmatic. 

An' wheezt itsel' asleep, an' gae 
An angry snore atween its snooses, 

An' waukin' frae a wink or sae, 
Came hostin' through atween the hooses. 

It was-na roch, it was-na still. 
But oh ! the mune was shinin' l>onny, 

Just o'er abime St. Fithac's hill, 
Wr stnmies roon her maix tVian iwon^ , 



Ye win an' 
Ye mune. 
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I luikit up, I hiikit dooii, 
The sea upo' the beach was beatiii', 

Aiid a' the chimneys i' the toon, 
Seerat gaither't at a public meetin'. 

An' silence watcht the sleepin' street, 
The sleepin' hooses ane and a', 

Save when a pair o' distant feet, 
Rang o'er the streets, and deet awa. 

The mime shone doon on auld Greyfreers, 
ye kirk. ^" Whan raise a weird like licht within. 

That never cam frae chandaliers — 

— Ower saft for earth, ower pure for sin. 

It was-na blue, it was-na red, 

Yet cam frae some unearthly taper, 

An' ilka solemn pew it made. 

As white an' saft as vreetin' jmper. 

An' strange dim shadows in the pews. 
Like bottles in a bin war groopit, 

A' seeminly intent on news, 
That ane was readin' frae the poopit. 

I could na hear : of course to hear 

— Beyont my poo'r the distance pat it. 
But like Salvator's pictures drear. 

Ilk face cam' oot wi' lookin' at it. 

An' syne upo' the moanin' win', 

There cam' a sough, there cam' a soim', 

A strange wild swell that raise an' fell, 
An' floatit a' the house-taps roun'. 

In shadowy music, deep an' dim. 
That ane micht rather feel than hear, 
^**^ ®*°^ Just like the echo o' a hymn, 

Eebuttin' back twa IwmdeT yeax. 



Ye shadowy 
ghaistB. 
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Its sweetness micht hae saflfened aim ; 

Yet sadder still than sweet it raise, 
As when a widow soothes her bairn, 

An* stills her heart wi' hymns o' praise. 

The music dwam't awa ere lang, 
Nae doot weel heard far far frae me, 

As hale and sweet's a laverock's sang, 
'Twas o' the kind that could nae dee — 



An auld 
hymn: 



An' syne, within tlie saft sweet gloom, 
I scanned the shadows, raw by raw ; 

T ken't there wis a want o' room. 
By faces jammed against the wa'. 



Bit are 
jammed an' 
incommodit. 



Thinks I, I fear yer incommodit, 
Puu' auld bit bodies ; weel I ken. 

It's nae great comfort to be croodit 
As close as wethera in a penn. 

But maybe sliadows " ooncondition't " — 
As that philosopher wad say, 

Wha says that bairns are nae provision't 
Wi' bits o' soulies i' their clay — 



Care little fat they sit upon. 
For squeesit rib or crampit joint. 

An' fin' a seat quite fit ujwn 
A comfortable needle point. 

But it was clear they did na like it ; 

Ae big fat shadow wip't it's broo, 
A little speeiit fidg't and fikit 

Upo' the corner o' a pew. 

An' ban's war wavin' up an' doon ; 

'Twas plain they wantit to be oot, 
An' oot they cam', an' vera sune 

They fiU'd the coort a* ro\m? a\iow\.. 



Ye sweatin' 
^haists cam' 
()ot. to ye 
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They elect 
ye Yerl 
Chiurman. 



Ye ciood. 
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Twis vera strange, I maun confess ; 

I luikit at them through my glesses, 
Au' first I cam* to see their dress, 

An' syne their pale munlichty faces. 

They ca'd Yerl Mai-schal to the chiiir, 
An' set him on a sugar bo'wae, 

An' roun' an' roim', wi' vrath and cai-e, 
They a' seem't unco dreich an' dowie. 

I saw auld Provosts, wha lang syne 
At oor auld Cooncil head had sat, 

An' beylies, wi' their gowden chyne. 
An' flowin' wig, an' cockit hat ; 

An' citizens o' a' degrees 
An' ages a' cam' croodin' there, 

Frae o'er the Ian' an' o'er the seas, 

Frae hoosehauld grave an' stranger lair. 

An' there they met wi' kindly greetin'. 
Some whase pictiu« weel I kent, 

I saw that they had ca'd the meetin' 
By spiritwal advertisement. 



Ye speech o' 
Ye Yerl. 



tiiaea. 



Got spak the chairman solemnly : 

" There's mony a change sin' we war here. 

There's naethiug but the auld blue sky 
That I wad ken but auld Greyfreel*. 

" An' there is change, an' mair than change, 

But a' has for the better been, 
An' though these bonnie wa's be strange. 

They're imco dear to my auld een. 

" They've gathert grandeur with their years. 
Through love that grew wV V\ka. Ttxfc^, 
Till ilka Jan' some witness beaxa 
O' honor for the honored p\ace. 
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" A ha' where poverty micht lift 
Its head into the licht of lore, 

An^ honest worth secure the gift 
That only gowd could buy before. 

" An' sail the sons be robb'd of thee, 
The honoi-'d heirdom o' their sires, 

An' future generations see 
But ashes where they lit their fires ? 

" An' a' to lythe their Aulton brose. 
An' mak' their Aulton parritch thicker. 

An' gar the yill ream roon their nose, 
Twa inch or mair abune the bicker. 



Ye Yerr 
pitches into 
ye Aulton 
folks (rene- 
rally wi' 
unco fer- 
vour an' 
fifreat 
smeddnni. 



" The vera men wha tradit lang 
In their auld College's dishonor. 

An' doctors made na worth a sang, 
Till southlan' folk cried shame upon her. 

" It's lang sin' their ain kail was stoo't. 
An' noo they grunt o'er your green stocks, 

An' leathern tongue't, an' lingle mou't, 
Gae thiggin' roim' wi' mealy pocks. 

" But what need we expeck o' these. 
When men aneth that reef hae dared 

To sell, for idle bi^ead and cheese. 
The trust that they war left to gaird ? 

" Their een hae a' ae common gley. 
Save twa or three gweed folk I ken, 

An ugly squint breek-pouch-wise aye. 
That's oot o' place in honest men. 

" I'm unco warm, I maun confess, 

It touches me, lads, very neaiVy, 
For race on race has bleat t\ia.tpWfe 
An' Wed it lang and Wed it de»x\^. 
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" An' sail it's ancient honoi^ gae 
A spulzie ow'r the Spital howe ? 

Guid sooth, I'm sure we've seen the day 
"We'd rather see it in a lowe. 



Cavalier an* 
Covenanter 
tried aft' to 
daunt oor 
aul' city. 



Ye ehaists 
applaud. 



Ano aul' 
ghaist rises, 
yclept 
JProvost 
JDavidson. 



" Shall it be sae ? — I've seen the day 
When life and fortune wadna been 

A bit ow'r big a price to pay 
To keep ae richt to Aberdeen. 

" Oh I days o' wrang, oh I nichts o' wae, 
Thiit I hae seen in this auld toun, 

Fat ither city suffered sae, 

Frae frien' an' fae, frae lord an' loon \ 

" When Cavalier an' Covenanter, 
Cromwell men, an' Gerry lairds. 

Took up by tunis the sticks to daunt her, 
An' her braif auld burgher gaii'ds ; 

" This han' has geen her mony a heise, 
Has saved her head, an' sooth'd her griefs, 

An' there's my son wha quench'd the bleeze 
That Grahame had half-way at her reefs. 

" Sae weel may I say, Sail it be \ 
Sail shame wi' sorrow come again, 

When justice, men are tauld, is free, 
An' richt need never plead in vain." — 

A shout that shook the College foun' 
Wis heard, yet little noise it made, 

It seemt the echo o' a soun' 

By some auld ghaistly win' blawn doon — 
Doon frae the auld days o' the dead. 

Syne ui> there raise an eldrich mjui, 
Sae lang an' lathy, grey an' auld, 

An' fimimilt wi' a dim auld han' 
To tak hia papers oot o' favild, 
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He clear't his throat and blew his nose, 
An' ower his e'eless glasses luikit ; 

" I hae a motion to propose," 
He said, an' liftit's han' an' shook it : 

" The conscience o' the Ian' should keep 
The sacred purpose o' the past, 

Nae brak its faith wi' those wha sleep. 
Nor ootrage on their ashes cast. 

" Wae's me, that hungry Cooncil meetin'. 
That made the first slap in oor wa's. 

Their hearts there wis bit little heat in, 
When ae cauld dinner dam't our cause. 

" Though hungry Scotsmen f echt the best, 
The better as their flesh grows thinner, 

They sud lat serious subjects rest 

When they are grainin' for their dinner. 

" But noo they're up an' at it yarely, 
Gairdin' weel the College yett. 

Up an' watchin' late and early, 
Fechtin' for her, fit by fit. 

" An' sail it fa' ow'r a' oor heads. 
Though foonit o' the faith o' law. 

An' gratefu' hearts and godly deeds ; 
An' sail its ancient honors fa' ? 



His speech, 
in ye which 
we hiv' pruif 
that ye 
Provost has 
Iceepit up 
liis readin'. 



" An' mak a mockery o' gifts. 
An' steek wi' scorn the open han'. 

An' a' to meet a lawyer's shifts. 

Brack through the faith o' man in man. 

" The place whare honor'd names are read. 

In ilka page o' a' its story. 
That o'er the braif auld toun has shed 

A modest glow o' hamely glory. 
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" Whare Minstrel Beattie sang the sang, 
That yet about the Braidgate rings, 

An' whare Maclaurin wonn't sae lang, 
An' Campbell clippit Satan's wings. 

" Bit their successors, sooth to say. 
Wad sniff their feckless nose wi' scorn, 

At lads wha vrastle up the bnie. 
To leave the howe whar they war born ; 

" An' curse the Ian', an' bar the houp. 
That's been the pride o' a' her years. 

Pit up her ancient richts to roup, 
To pad their ain auld easy cheers. 

" An' men o' mickle pith are they ; 

Ane disna scruple sair to tell, 
That a' wise men, sin' Plato's day, 

Hae gaen clean gyte excep' himsel'. 

" A baulder bodie cou'd nae be. 

But yet the richt's the richt for a' ; 
He may be Solomon for me, 
But haith, my lads, nae even he 
Upon oor cawsey crap shu'd craw. 

" An' sail oor ancient richts be trockit, 
As poo'rless men maun be at peace, 

Yet aye the win' blaws doon the Stockit 
Words o' fame frae Robert Breece. 

" An' sail our prayers be met wi' scorn I 
There's aye a soun' on auld Harlaw : 

They wad hae heard oor burgher horn 
Ere noo had we been up to blaw. 

" An' sail they come oor richts to sell ? — 
Time wis when ilka baron roim' 

Wad ridden, while the braxicVa Vj^\v^^, 
To hack the hertleas rieveTs ^oow. 
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" All' sail it be I Whare honor rests, 
Sail rauchle gi-eed lay on her haii', 

All', a' to feather owlet's nests, 

To pluck oor aiild Yerl Mai-schal's swan 1 " 

Syne up there raise a stieve aiild carle, 
His Leaver loopit o'er his broo ; 

His sunbruut face had seen the wai'l' 
Afore his auld red nose grew blue. 

He had a bible in his belt, 

An' at his bauldric hang a whinger, 
An' ay he hannilt at the hilt. 

An' twaii the tassel rooii' his finger. 

Wi' big jack buits, an' jinglin' spure. 

He straid up to the cliairman's seat — 
It seem't that he had left his hoi-se 

At some auld stable doon the street- 
Some stable lang, lang, lang awa'. 

May be in some man's parloui- fleer, 
Whare in the ghaist o' some auld stii', 

He pat the gliaist o' his auld meer. 

Think o' the oa'sler shakin'ts bed, 
An' rubbin't doon, an' gien'ts supper. 

An' hingin' up abune yer head 
The ghaist's auld saddle by the cinipper ! 

They dinna jow for stick or staiie. 
Nor wa's o' granite to get red o' ; 

But just gae walkin' throu' as clean 
As if a hoose wis but a sheddow. 
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A atieve 
auld carle 
(Balfour u* 
Burleigh). 



His 

'• breeches' 

bible. 



Ye ghaist u* 
ye auld meer 
an yeoasler. 



They cheer'd the carle till a pitch 

That shawed too well his hciirei's kent liim ; 
He gae his bauldiic chyne a hitch, 

All' drew his whinger roon? a\ivv\\.\v\Ta. *, 
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Aul' 
Mcldrutu. 



Ye stieve 
aul' carle 
tells in 
ancient style 
o* Ye aul' 
glories o' 
Aberdeen, 
its sons, its 
streets, 
yairds, an' 
wa's. 



An' syne a pinch o' beggars' broon 
He took fme oot an ancient horn ; 

His sneeshin mull he hannit roon', 
And thus he spake his manly scorn : 

" O' wealth o' words I downa brag, 
My mettle has but ae i*och ring, 

I never kent hoo tongues shou'd wag 
Whare there wis room for swerds to swing. 

" The battered morrion frae my broo 

Lies rustin' o' the Tollo brae ; 
Wha fills our shoon an' saddles noo, 

That paper Lords shou'd flout them sae ? 

" I've seen the day when we war here, 

When ilka man an' mither's son 
Wad mann'd the wa's in open wier. 

An' heild oor richts wi' pike and gun. 

" When gallant men, wha laugh't at fear, 
The craftsmen i' their gilds an' a', 

Had swerd an' basnet, bandolier, 
An' hagbut hingin' o' the wa'. 

" An' yet oor force was unco sma'. 
Five hunder is the maist I've seen, 

To muster at the wapenschaw 
Upo' the Links o' Aberdeen. 

" But noo ten thousan' buirdly briests 
Micht mak' a wierwa' wide and wicht ; 

An' sail they meet like shaven priests. 
To argle bargle o'er their richt ? 

" The toon had then but ten short streets ; 

To ilka hoose there wis a yaird ; 
Eut these auld yairds grew sturdy reets. 

An' ilka gate bad i\ye itn gjvivrd. 
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'* The wa's are doon to cleai* the way, 
For ilka man there's iioo a score ; 

All' sail they rob the toon this day, 
They daur'd na touch in times o' yoie ? 

" The Don doon by the Bi-aid Hill ran, 
The tide weish up the Castle Brae, 

An' whaur lang miles o' pier-wark stan', 
A half a score o' birlins lay. 

" For ilka boat an' birlin there, 
That raxt it's timmers i' the tide, 

A hunder gallant ships an' mair 
Float stately by the haven side. 

" An' sail the win' that bears oor name 
On their bold bows the warl' roon' 

Blaw strainger pick-thanks here to shame 
An ancient honourable toon 1 



Ye aul' 
coui-sc o' yc 
Don, ye 
birlins, yc 
Tarnty, ye 
Woonianhill 
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an' ye aul', 
aul', t'aj's. 



" Whaur flow'd the tide by Tarnty mill, 

The iron horse has noo his sta', 
Frae Justice Port to Windmill hill 

Wis wavin' green wi' yairdins a'. 

" The Woo'man hill wis ae green knowe. 
An' up the Denburn's bonny bank. 

The pLaygiiin' lay in Gilcoms' ho we, 
The scene o' mony a nieny prank. 

" There i' the meny dance sae maizy. 

Lads an' lasses met at e'en, 
An' danced the rigadoon-a-daisy. 

O'er the sinny simmer green. 

" But noo they're a' awa', awa'. 

An' there is change, an' mair than change, 
But noo they're a' awa', awa'. 

An' iJka fit o' gimii' is strtmg^i. 
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" But 1100 they're a' awa', awa', 
I hae nae tears or I wad greet, 

To think that their auld richts shou'd fa\ 
Aneath a robiator's feet. 



Whaur 
geese ance 
swam, gran' 
hooses stau*. 



" We've seen, upo' the Corby heiich, 

O' corby aits a scanty crap. 
An' mony a gweed ten ousen pleach, 

Whaiir miles o' hooses croon its ta]). 

" An' i' the busiest haunts o' men, 
Though reeky lums I downa roose. 

The misty loch an mirey fen 

Lay white wi' geese, an' gray wi' guos. 

" The geese are dead, an' where they fed, 
Five hunder weel-fill't hooses stan', 

An' shall this day the greedy gled 
Come here to slay oor stately swan ? 

" An' then-o'-days the quintra side 
To Brimman an' the Loch o' Skene, 

Wis ae bleak muir, o' sax miles wide, 
Wi' scarce a single patch o' gi'een. 

" Ae patch o' corn, ae rig o' girse, 
Excep' aside some cotter's biel' ; 

Whan rievin' caterans came frae Bii'se, 
They scarcely saw a cow to steal. 

" Thae hielan' rogues war honest sae far, 
Mair than some wham I micht mention, 

They toom't a byre wi' nae palaver 
On the score o' gweed intention. 

" But Where's the muir ? The Ian' is blest ; 

The hearts that heaven for conquest made, 
The hands that scorn the sweets o' rest 

■ 

Hae rais'd a garden in it» ste^^d. 



" There simmer walks through fertile fields, 

An' bremis nae mair the nakit heath ; 
Her bounteous gifts the Autumn yields 

An' Winter bates his frosty bre«ith. 

" An' sail the lang laborious years, 

The meed o' faith, the finiit o' toil, 
The growin' gifts o' auld forbeara, 

Be bliistit on a blastit soil I 

" As well they may as rob us sae, 

O' richts as gweed as hoose an' liui' ;" 
As well they may, as palter sae 

Wi' gen'rous heaiii an' open han'. 

" As weel they may as lawyers ride 

O'er richts that keep the nation free. 
An' law drive justice frae his side. 

An' brak her back across his knee. 

" An' sail we ben' an' briuk the shame o't, 

Bruik the shame, an' bear the grue ? 
My rusty blade loups at the name o't, 

Tho' it's nae much in fashion noo. 

" But byd ye yet, auld blade, auld blade, 

A little mair sic' wark I trow. 
Wad mak ye fettle for yer trade. 

For justice aye luiks back to you. 

" But this will never do, my lord, ^^ ^^ 

_ 1 . seconds ye 

To speak sae mony a random notion : Provost's 

•r i_ . J • 1 motion in 

I beg to second, m a word, due form. 

The Provost's vera proper motion." 

The neist wha spake was sic anither, 

Wi' swerd an' dagg, an' auld buff-jerkin, 
His beaver loopit at the feather, 

An' each biut as wide'a a ftrkm. 
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Major 

]>ui;ald 

Da^ty. 



Ye {fhaists 
cut him. 



Twa ghaistS' 
chap law 
logicko 
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He seem't to be a cruce auld blade, 
An' yet a wee thing hanim scarum ; 

Ye wadna trustet what he said, 

Yet kent that ilk thing wadna fear him. 

" Pray," said the chairman, " wha are ye ? 

Naue meets ye here wi' frien'ly greetin." 
" I'm Major Dugald Dalgety — 

I move that we adjourn the meetin'." 

" An' as the Lion o' the north 
Said to mysel' on Lutzen field — 

" ' Will ony honest man stan' forth 
An' tell me if he kens this chield.' " 

" His Lordship said, " Sir, you're a wheem." 
" A wheem !" " The merest man o' strae, 

The fiction o' a poet's dream, 
Nae doot a' quite richt i' your way. 

But that way's neither here nor there. 
As far as we're concernit. Major." 

" It's here an' thare, an' ilka whare, 
My richt's as gweed as yours, I'se wager." 

" Just luik at the precedent noo ; 

Were we to grant your locus standi, 
Yer' like micht pack our meetins' fu', 

A thing that wad be far frae handy." 

" Poohoo, my lord, I speak to order ; 

Yer lordship oversteps yer finctiou, 
To treat me as a common sworder. 

On sik a technical distinction. 




" I'll f echt for't, tho' I pawn my sark, 
An' carry 't to the Coort o' Session, 

I'm sure o' the Lord Justice Clark 
To back my richts ou tYvVa o^icsjsvovv^^ 
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" That's vera likely ; he's yer man ; 

He's bit a lawyer, an' his hert 
The deeps o' justice never fan', 

Where richt should teach the judge his paiii;. 

" O'er lang his business he has made 
To screen the guilty, and to blame 

The innocent, as he was paid — 
Thi'ow dirt ujx)' an honest name. 

" But weel I ken wha sent ye here, 
An' weel ken I the rascal's rizzin, 

The lurdan livery that ye wear, 
Ye hin'most o' the deevil's dizzin. 



Ye Lord 
Justice 
Clerk, his 
ghaistly 
character. 



" The grim auld Sorrow couldna' get 

Ae' heiii that car'd for these gweed wa's, 
Ae soul that Christian water wet. 
To help their faes, and seal their fate, 
An' sae sent you to pleed his cause." 

The Major took a strong protest. 
An' o' the minute claim't a jottar, 

Took instruments, an' a' the rest, 
Wi' auld Clark Spaldin, imblic notar. 

An' in, an' in, new comera sped, 

A' croodin' fast frae far awa', 
An' some wha ran, an' some wha red, 

An' some wha took their wings an' flaw. 

Queen Ann's Arbuthnot luiket grim, 
Tho' fresh frae crackm' jokes wi' Swift ; 

An' Airthur Johnstone humm't a hymn. 
An' Bishop Burnet grudgt his gift. 

I saw the best o' bennisht men, 

The last Yerl Marschal's auld grey head, 
An' that " brave Keith, woviVv t\vow"eax^^ Xfexv? 

Wha fell ill HocliiukirclieiV^ m^. 



Ye Major 
Dalgety 
protests 
and tables 
aiie shilling 
Scots. 
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Ye ghaist o' 
F. M. Keith. 
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And thus the last leal hero spak — 
** I wis a lad wha hadna seen 

A score o' simmers turn their back 
When grief came in wi' auld * fifteen.' 

" But what has this brave city dune, 
To pluck the pearl frae aff its broo', 

To blacken a' the sun at noon,* 
That shone within these wa's till noo. 

" I had a bitter day to stan', 

When ance within that honor'd place, 
I heard that butcher Cumberlan* 

Had won the birth-richt o' my race. 



Ills speech. 



" But that's forgotten an' forgi'eii ; 

An' tell me whare's ae ither blot, 
On aul' leal heartit Aberdeen, 

Or on our common airm-coat ? t 



" Till this compact o' greed wi' greed, 
To sell the trust thev sware to gaii'd I 

An' sail the toon, to bake their breid, 
Berew the sin it never shared ? 



Mr. Julius 
Ctesar, 
quhat he 
said. 



" As I came o'er the sea yestreen, 
Impress't wi' oor important object, 

I spak' to my illustrious frien'. 
Great Julius Coesar, on the subject. 

" He wis on's way north to atten' 
A muvement that in eflfort 's makin'. 

To change folks' ways, and help to men' 
The gangthro' gate the warld's takin'. 



^ The Crest of Marischal College— tlio meridian Sun^ 
ivjth the motto lueeo. 

f The united arms of Abcvilecu and \A\u TtA«\ ■VlwcvaK.VviaA. 
on the College. 
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" It was a congress o' the pot^'rs, 

To stop encroachments on oor richt, 
That fljrpe the four an* twenty hoors, 

An' rob us o' the ancient nicht. 

" He snap't his thooms at Lords and Commons, 

An' said he widna' daur't to play 
Sic tricks upo' the ancient Bomans, 

Nae even in his prudest day. 

" An' aye he said, *an' what's the crime ? " is it an 

. aul' rebel- 

Is it an aul' rebellious toim, lious toun," 

A blot upo' the broo o' time, ^^^'f ''« '^ 

That common wealfare maun put doon ?' 

" If it be sin for hiunble men 

To live an' labour on for lear, 
Then thou hast sinned, Aberdeen, 

Tlie sin that shou'd be pnnish't here. 

" If it be sin to gie their youth 

To nichts o' thocht an' days o' toil. 
To squander i' the search for truth. 

The middav sun and midnicht oil, 

" Then thou hast sinn'd, O Aberdeen, 

An' deeplie, deeplie shou'dst thou dree ; 
Though sich brave sinnei-s I ha'e seen, 

The best and bravest o'er the sea. 

" If it be sin to storm the wa' 

In life's forloren hope alone, 
Wi' neither fame, if they should fa'. 

Nor trumpet note to cheer them on, 

" Then thou hast sinn'd, O Aberdeen, 

To send such damitless children forth ; 
If thia he sin, I diiurna acreen 

The sins o' my avild uo\Ae 'KotIYv, 
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" An' here's the fittest place to bear 
The rew o' a' thy braveait days, 

To be disabl't ever mair, 
Frae sin again, an' sic like ways. 

" But if a boast instead o' blame. 
The proudest that a Ian' can hae, 

But if a pride instead o' shame, 
That heav'n itsel' wad scarce gainsay ; 

" But if an honor to the Ian' 
That sheds its lustre o'er us a', 

Hoo daur they come, wi' hangman han', 
To turn oor 'scutcheon to the wa'." 



Three new 
ffhaistsoum 



Ye Deil 
himsel. 



His haderkin 



But, as the braive auld hero spak', 
Three folks cam' airm an' airm in, 

An' ane wis red, an' ane wis black, 
An' ane wis claid in baderkin,* 

Wi' silken cloak an' velvet bannet, 
Wi' gowd a' pessamentit o'er, 

He seem't a forren lord just lan'it 
Frae aff his galley o' the shore. 



Ye Devil's 
dress, his 
mainners, 
hans, an 
face are 
gruesome. 



He siddl't up, an' speert the news, 
Yet aye seem't sair inclin't to rail ; 

He spak awa' wi' becks an' boo's, 

An' a' his words had pirlecues 
Teuck to them like a draigen's tail. 

He wis a fearfu' lookin' knave ; 

His grand'er made him aye mail* giim 
I'd shaken ban's wi' a' the lave, 

Ere I had gat ae' guff o' him. 



Cloth ol Qo\d. 
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For piidden cheekit, piiddock mouit, 
Wi' an aiild dead fish-like glint, 

His face wis like a hom-booit, 
Wi' a deein' caunle in't. 

I saw the hale great meetin' ciine, 
An' shudder an' grue a' thegither, 

As whan the wuds, a wan'rin' win' 
Wauks np, afore a change o' wither. 

They shrank as the mimosa shrinks, 
An' faulds its leaves fi-ae ilka touch, 

To see his een like leeries' links, 

His morthead face a' smear't wi' smutch. 

But as he smirket roon the ring, 
I saw a rush, a reek, a grai)ple, 

An' something like a teeger spring. 
An' clutch the Deevil by the thrapple. 

It wis the bauld auld Whigamore, 
Wha, half a sodger half a saunt. 

Had foughten wi' the deil afore, 
An' thraflhen him wi' the Covenant. 

Anither grjij) hia saatin shoon. 

But aff they came, an' left but hivs, 

An' heels o'er head he whussl't roon, 
An* tum't the wull-cat thro' their nivs. 
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Ye tuibdeo 
ye Deevil 
wi' ye haul' 
whigamore 
an' anither. 



But aye they gaspit and they grap. 
The lurdan o* his grande'r shorn ; 

His gilded bannet frae his tap. 
Wis hingin' on ae red het horn. 

An' aye they tumilt tyde betyde. 

But that gweed grip ne'er left his wizzen, 
Tho' ay's they touch't hia riestm' liyd^, 

Ye heard their vera ftngere ^lojx^ . 



They twa 
bum their 
fingers. 
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YeDeevil 

Hearts, an' 
roars, an' 
lowes, till a'i 
thing's red. 



Ye Yerl tells 
ye Deevil 
a bit o' bis 
min', an' 
ca's bim 
names. 
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An' where his clutches scai*tit them, 
As aye they did wi' a' their micht, 

They left a lang blue strip o' flame, 
As when ye strick a spimk at nicht. 

All' aye he strack wi' han' an' head, 
An' aye he yell't hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, 

An' roon' an' roon' wis fiery red. 
An* roar't like a killogie mou*. 

An' a' the College ha' wis red, 
An' a' Greyfre'ers' wa' wis red. 

An' ilka thing I saw wis red, 
Mysel', nae doot, an' a' wis red. 

Till fair forfoughten on his back, 
Wi' hell's warst hatred in his glare. 

He lay a black an' blastit vrack, 
An' gaspit in his grande'r there. 

" Noo," said the Yerl, " that's bite an' sup, 
I think we're nearly ixy pixy ; 

If ony odds, I'se make it up, 

An' square the Deil aff wi' a dixy. 



" Ye rapplach rullion, black wi' sin, 
Thocht ye to change yer' beastly form ; 

The slime sypes through the baderkin. 
Ye laithly aul' glashaiven worm. 

" What brocht ye here wi' these twa men, 
Whase bodies i' their beds are sleepin' ; 

They little kenn'd what noo they ken, 
The company that they wai' keepin'. 

" They little kenn'd the lurdan thief, 

Wha plann't the rew that they hae vix)cht ; 
They little thought ye was tlievr dvi^f \ 
Ye foul ramshachle hxiddiedtocYvt, 
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" Nor thoclit whan i' their hiigmahush, 
They snooFt their heartless business throu', 

The first thing that wad gar them bhish, 
"Would be the deevil in a lowe. 

" Oh, wha but you made penny pride, 

Sae liberal o' anither's gear. 
As rob oor ancient richts to stride 

Their Aulton peacock for the year. 

" O wha but you the heuk cu'd bait, 
An' a' to get mair room to steer — 

Sen' these eeldrooners o'er the gate 
To brak the tent comman'ment here ? 

" The fouth o' oor fu' larder beggin', 

Aye to bicker o'er their bink. 
An' aye haud square wi' lip an' leggin', 

"Wauchts o' gweed mou frauchty drink. 

" But, haith, afore yer ravelt pirnie 

Eax upon the wyver's liume. 
Well sen' ye hame to Heckle-bimie, 

Whuslin' o' yer' riestit thiume." 

Wi' that the bauld auld Whigamore 

Took oot the bible frae his belt, 
An' ohs ! the beast began to roai'. 

As its auld blessed smell he smelt. 

Ilk' hair grew like a heckle pin, 
As reekiii' red his whiskers reise, 

An' a' his cloak o' baderkin 

First furr'd up like a teegir's skin, 

Syne gie'd in ae blue brimstane bleeze. 

An' yell for yell rang roon an' roon. 
An' bumin' blue, an' bumin' red. 
He wauml't, an' frae heel to croon. 
He like an' aim'er smoolert doon, 
Syne in sl flash o' fire-fLae\it fLe<i, 



Hoo they 
brak the 
Teut Com- 
man'ment 
here ! 



Ye aul' ane 
smells a 
bible smell, 
which is the 
M'arst smell 
o' a' to him. 
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Ye Verl's 
moral. 



He proposes 
a aaxig. 



Ay, whare 
is't? 



Ye dear auld 
tears. 



" See," said the Yerl — " ye needna's dreed 
The deil, we're oondependent o' him, 

The bible's aye a weapon gweed. 
That ony han' sen's throu' an' throu' him. 

" An' noo that a' oor wark is dane, 
We'll sing oor partin' sang o' yore — 

A sang o' love an' fnen'ship gane. 
Like mony a sweet auld sang afore. 

" An' whare's the wine we'll drink it in, 
All' whare awa's the auld dear een, 

That oor bonailie blinkit in 

At the merket cross o' Al>erdeen. 

" It's noo they're a' awa', awa', 
The silken step an' siller tongue, 

It's noo they're a' awa', awa', 
As silent as the sangs they sung. 

" An' whare's the dear auld tears that fell. 
The rosy cheeks that we hae seen, 

The lips that whisper'd fare-ye-weel, 
At the merket cross o' Al>erdeen. 



Bonailie, o' 
fionailie. 



" It's noo they're a' awa', awa', 

The tears they shed, the smiles they wore, 
It's noo they're a' awa', awa'. 

The darlin's o' the days o' yore I " 



Bonailie, o' Bonailie,* 

My hert is in this cup o' wine, 

An' I wad pledge them baith richt leallie, 

Dear love, to thee an' thine. 

The bugles blaw. 

We maun awa'. 
The foremost rank is thro' the Green — 

Bonailie O ! Bonailie O ! 
Adieu, dear hert o' Aberdeen. 



* Bonailie— The old Scottteh toWt ovw t^^tWTkv; cvxv, 
from F. Bon Allez. 
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Bonailie, o' Boiiailie, Ye ghaists 

The frienlie graisp my brethren gie, u&ng. 

But I maun leave my true heaii; halelie 
At hame, my love, wi' thee. — 

An' never may 

I live the day, 
I love thee less, my Norlan queen — 

Bonailie O ! Bonailie O I 
Adieu, dear hert o' Al>erdeen. 

Bonailie, o' Bonailie, 

Gaird weel the yetts when we're awa', 
An' till we meet again as gaily. 
Oh leeze me* on ye a'. 

But oh for you. 

My ain white doo. 
The love-sweet treasure o' my e'en, 

A thousan* times Bonailie O ! 
Adieu, dear hert o' Aberdeen. 



An syne I heard a sweet auld hymn, Ye music 

" .J . 1. . melts awaas 

Gae wailm up the midnicht air, a* thing dia. 

An' ilka face grew saftly dim. 
An' meltit into munelicht there. 



The wa's war stannin' white an' fair. 
The munelicht sleepit o'er them a'. 

The hale auld toon seem't husht in prayer, 
Wi' nae ae clood aboon't ava. 



An' a' the gran' auld men war gane, 
An' a' wis silent as afore. 

An' I seem't left my leefu' lane 
To think upo' the men o' yore. 



* Leeze me— An expresBlon o! Btcong «fi«c!\XoTv. 
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When raise aai auld miuielichty man, 
Within the sheddow o' the wa', 

An' aye he shook his glimmerui' hau', 
An' aye he said, "An' sail it fa' ? 

" An' sail it fa' ? an' saU it fa' I 
Its honor stain'd, its name awa' — 

Gin it be sae they'll rue the day ; 
The dregie o't will daunt them a' ! " 



^Iie i|oo0(t 



CON'TAININU 



"THE COMMON STORY OF 
A WIDOWS GRIEF." 



** Where the low benches lean beside the door, 

** And the red paling bounds the space before, 

** Where * Thrift' and Lavender and 'Lad's-love' bloom, 

** That humble dwelling is the Widow's Home ' 
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I aiblins micht inak' barely oot, I said, 

Wi' auchteen pence a- week to pay my rent ; 

I ance had gey gweed hands, but hand an' head 
Ai*e sair the waur o' seventy-odd years stent. 

Still willin' han's gets wark, gude sirs, an' I 
Will aye get what I'm fit for ; yet, I tliink. 

An auchteen pence wad put the lan'lord by. 
An' little sairs my turn for meat or drink. 

I've been a hoosehadder fu' fifty year, 

Baith wife an' widow, an' behau'd to nane 

For aught save frien'ship till times brocht me here. 
To seek the help that I hae aften gi'en. 

I tauld my tale, an' it wis easy tauld — 
The common story o' a widow's grief, 

A feckless bodie, frien'less grown an' auP, 
But truth my answer wis baith sharp an' brief. 

Tell her she'll get the hoose, wis the reply, 
Oot-door relief has grown a clean abuse ; 

That wad cost four-an'-sax a week, says I ; 
Ne'er heed the cost, says he, ye'll get the hoose. 

When I set oot on that sair earan' bent, 
I took the back streets, fu' I cu'd na tell. 

For few kent me, but I thocht ilka ane kent 
Me an' my earan' just as weel's mysel'. 

I wis like ane half dazed or waur o' drink, 
I turn'd again four times ere I set oot. 

Like some bit bairnie shiverin' o' the brink 
O' the wan water fley't to ^eet a, ixxXa. 
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It*6 weel we keuua what's afore us here, 
Or folk's herts wad gi'e way — we're a' sae weak, 

Aye till the push come. Though to seek wis sair, . 
To be refused what wis sae sail* to seek 

Made me just fauld my hands an' think a wee 

On them that's gane, an' wunner what comes neist, 

I thocht what my gudeman wad say, for he 
Paid scot an' lot fu' thretty year at least. 

I had put on my puir aul' widow's black, 
For a' my folk were decent aye an' douce, 

But, for a penny, they mistook my plack, 
An' that bit decency got me the hoose. 

They kent I cou'd na gang. They were na fules 
To board me there at four-an'-sax a week ; 

When I socht auchteen pence. Wi' fillin' spools. 
An' knittin' hose, an' waitin' o' the sick, 

I thocht I micht fulfil my hert's desire — 
To win my breid though dry as breid cou'd be, 

Wi' sometimes naething but a wee spunk fire. 
For meat an' claes an' kindly company. 

Bootless the hoose has better folk than me. 
For age maun come wi' years, an poortith may. 

Fend as they like, there's some will live to see 
A helpless nicht o'ertak an eident day, 

As I have dune. An' speakin' o' the lave, 
I'm neither judge nor jury on their cause ; 

But willin' hands, when wark is a' they ci-ave, 
Micht ay be left to work till their nicht fa's. 

It keeps men free, an' freedom's sic a boon ; 

But oor braw Boord, wi' neither trust nor truce, 
Beseige an aul' wife like a liggard tomi. 

To drive her thi*o' staivation \xi i\\«i"W>%^* 
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Weel, it's nae lauchin' matter ; but, you see, 

Even sorrow has its lyther side, an here 
I'm bird alane an' sae can bear an' be 

What I cou'd never see the ithers bear. 

But they're awa', an' Ane o'er a' kens best 

Fu it is sae I sit my lee-f u-lane. 
An' wait my time, an' sae at his behest, 

I murmur not for a' that's come an' gane. 

An a' the neighbours roon are kin', I'm sure. 
We're a' sae puir we ken what puir folk lack ; 

The young mill lassies, at the denner hoor, 
Tak' my fu' spools an' bring my teem anes back. 

At nicht, withoot my askin', a' the baimies rin 
My sma' bit earans ; an' their mithers mind 

To bid me o' a lang fore-nicht luik in. 
An' tak my shank wi' me ; they're mair than kind. 

But leave my wee bit room ! though ne'er sae bare. 

It's leavin' hame wi' ae fute i' the grave ; 
The links o' my cruik cook but hamely fare. 

But they're aul' frien's, an' link me wi' the lave. 

I had a gude gudeman an' twa braw lads, 

An' ae bit lassie bairn as white as sna', 
An aye I think the tie o' natur' hands 

Wi' them as weel as me though they're awa'. 

For when the winter nichts are lang an* caul' 
There comes a saft warm air thro' my wee room, 

Nae frae the deein' aimers nor the faul' 
O' my thin goon, but breaths o' balm an' bloom. 

The summer sweets o' the lang 'Leventh o' June, 

An' fans me like the wavin' o' a wing ; 
I ken they're there, although I hear nae soun', 

I feel their presence like a tia\?ro\ \^\\xi^. 
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An' what-for-no' V Death isna king o'er a', 

Love conquer'd ance, an' till the great doom's crack 

WiU conquer ay — the michtier o' the twa, 
An' keep the hert ties hale that death wad brack. 

An' my gudeman a cheery man wis he ; 

Though thretty year we sat at ae fireside, 
He never had the tongue that said to me — 

Katie, sit yont ; but made me like a bride. 

An' steady as the tick-tack o' the clock, 

His stalwart step came roon the aul' close mou' ; 

I sometimes hear't yet, an' neebor folk 
Grot aye a kind word frae him an' a true. 

An' o©r braw lass, the pride o' baith oor ejnae, 
An' oor twa sailor laddies trim an' spruce, 

They little thocht that I wad sit my lane 
At this caul' hearth, or in yon caul'er hoose. 

Weel, weel, there's Ane o'er a', an He kens best ; 

An' sorrow is a vera human thing. 
An' purely piteous when loneliest. 

It fills the hert wi' hope o' that day-8{)ring 

Whaur sorrow is not, — an' that gowden daw 
Will brak on me some momin' ere I ken. 

Some blessed mom that is nae far awa, 
An' wauk me wi' the welcome voice again. 

It fills my dream. I've dreamt it o'er and o'er agen 
That my gudeman an' oor wee lass and me 

Stood waitin', watchin' on the gowden shore 
To meet oor sailors risin' frae the sea. 

An' I luik forrat to the meetin' noo. 

Just as I used to sit an' watch the bay, 
A boot the time the laddies' ship wis due, 
Sfue wauu'ert weary hame to watdi an? v^M^ 
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Like ither saile|:s' mithers, till the tides 

Hae wash'd their hert doon through the caul* wet sand 
In that grave-yard that's sain'd like nane besides, 

That He hads V the hollow o' his hand. 

An' what although we ken na whaur they sleep 1 
They are nae tint wham He kens whaur to fin' ; 

Laid i' the crystal silence o' the deep, 
Their burial anthem sung by wave an' win'. 

But a' creation groans in travail here, 

An' sorrow is nae canker i' the bluid, 
It dries na up oor pity for the puir, 

Nor tirs the lythe o' kindly neighbourhood. 

Its only it that tells hoo saft an' licht 

A neebor's han' may be tho' hard as horn ; 

Noo hamely eyne bring something mair than sicht, 
The dewy day dawn o' the holier mom. 

Oh naething changes folk like wealth an' want ; 

Like pride an' hunger ; gie me eident wark • 
To win my daily bread, however scant, 

Though I shou'd wauk wi' baukie an' wi' lark. 

I'm freely glad I got na what I socht, 

For I may get my strength yet, wha wad ken ; 

I loot my hert doon when I shou'd hae thocht 
Mair o' the aul' respeck o' him that's gane. 

Though he be o'er the everlastin' hills, 

An' me amo' the sheddows, aye the Scime 
The thocht will come, what's a' my little ills 

To the aul' credit o' his honest name. 

Let me keep that an' I'll be blithe an' sing, 
Aye like a Lav'rock thro' the lanely nicht, 

It sings for momin', an' had I its wiu^, 
Like it I'd sing an? aoax \xi^ to Wv^>i^\.^ 
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Up, up in gladness, soarin' o'er the rim 
O' the dark wardle to the gowden daV 

Tliat will bring back the sweet aul* hoosehaiild hymn, 
The momin's o' the times lang lang awa. 

For me an' mine, I doot, hooever fain, 
To serve or sing wad be o' little use, 

Save in a wee bit hallan like oor aiu, 
But He has moiiy mansions in His Hoo^se. 
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NEIGHBOURS 



Chapter I. 
MEN AND DOGS. 

"Some togs speaks nothing but Gaelic, and some speaks nothing 
but English, and other some speaks Gaelic and English potL But 
as for your himting togs they are Sassanach to the P9ne, always 
excepting a teer hound here and there, and not many. Teer 
hounds speaks very little indeed. But they does a great teal of 
hard work with their head up and their muzzle porin' ta wind as 
silent as a horse." 

These remarks were made by old John Eoy, my friend 
Alister Stewart of Tennaberie's shepherd. It was one fine 
autunm day, by the side of John's divot hut above the Thieves* 
Boad, on the westerly face of the hills north of Cairngorm, 
between the Dee, the Spey, and the Avon. The Thieves* Boad 
runs from the lower Spey towards Badenoch, and was the route 
taken in old times by reiving Caterans with a spreagh of lowland 
cattle. The Boad, or rather bridle path, is called the Queen's Boad 
now : but it had not then passed out of the grey mist of tmdition 
into the sunshine of royal favour. 

John Boy had a famous breed of coUeys. They would be 
priceless in these days when coUeys have become fashionable. 
John's dogs had a pedigree nearly as old as John's own, which 
extended to somewhere about " Ossian's days," as he was in the 
way of saying. It is understood that most highlanders* pedigrees 
are lost in the mist about that time. But for all this famous 
ancestry, a melancholy minded race of dogs were John Boy's 
colleys, to judge by their habitually thoughtful visage. Large 
lanky animals, black and white with a touch of tan — with broad 
flat foreheads, eyes well opened, well apart, and more nearly at 
right angles with the nose, and with a broader muzzle than is 
usual with sheep dogs, — a shaggy coat, erect ears, strong limbs, 
and a heavy bushy tail. 
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The race was represented, at the time I speak of, by a notable 
dog, Fraoch (heather), an honest, kindly, sombre, severe looking 
animal, very gentle and very grave. To Fraoch life was a serious 
thing ; some dogs smile occasionally, if not with their face, at 
least with their eyes, their ears, and the turn of the head, but no 
man could say he had ever seen Fraoch smile. If you made an 
attempt to warm him up into a sportive mood he would look up 
for one instant with a certain sense of responsibility in his eyes, 
fan you gently with his tail out of pure politeness, and, turning his 
side to you, look about him as if counting his sheep. His whole 
demeanour said very clearly. Ay, ay, you are very good, and 
its all very kindly meant, but I have got other things to attend to. 
So he had, indeed his sheep were never out of his mind. He 
treated them just as his master did ; and, generally speaking, 
seemed to regard his master as a sort of sleeping member of the 
firm, and himself as the managing partner. He looked for no 
instructions ; he did not wait for any, but acted according to his 
own judgment. He might have been left to look after hundreds 
of sheep and not one of them would have been lost. 

I made the acquaintance of John Boy and his dogs in a 
peculiar way. It was on a market day in the pretty little town of 
Grantown, in Strathspey, Hallow Fair, I think, the mai'ket was 
called many years ago. On my way from the town towards the 
Bridge of Spey, I heard a dog give a long series of piteous howls, 
and saw a man throw his arms above his head, with a crook in 
one hand, and, with a cry that echoed the howls of the dog, rush 
in among the wheels of vehicles and feet of horses. He came out 
with his dog in his arms, brandishing his crook towards a depart- 
ing gig. The honest fellow was actually crying aloud ; in the 
language of scripture, he lifted up his voice and wept ; and, 
sitting down at the roadside, set himself anxiously to examine 
his dog's injuries. I knew him to be a shepherd by his crook. If 
he had had no crook, I should have known his calling by his two 
magnificent sheep dogs. The poor dog had got one of his fore- 
limbs fractured. I stayed with the shepherd and helped him to 
" set" the bone, with the slight boards of a note book of mine 
for splints. He canned the dog in his arms up to Mrs. Ghiss* Inn, 
in Gmntown, to have him nursftd there, and I went in the 
opposite direction. 
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Our acquaintance was renewed on my friend, Mr. Stewart of 
Tennaberie, taking, for three or four years in succession, several 
fields of turnips in my well sheltered neighbourhood in the forest 
here, and sending down his hogs to winter there under the charge 
of John Roy. John resided on these occasions in the house of 
Sandy Marr, a very noted person in his day within a certain 
sphere. Sandy was at one time a smuggler in and about Glen- 
bucket, and having begun life in the Bohemian way natural to 
the class, had continued a Bohemian still, given to all manner of 
desultory employments belonging more or less to the category of 
sport. He rented a fishing and a shooting, and sold the produce. 
But he had upon the whole very loose notions, I must confess, on 
the subject of game, and he was in consequence familiar, after a 
fashion, with a larger body of the great unpaid than any other 
man of his time. He was however so universal a favourite that 
nobody looked upon him as at all akin to the class of poachers 
common. He was just Sandy Marr. He was the best musician 
in the country side, a famous singer, and a notable dancer. His 
appearance at any landward place of an evening was the signal 
for a merry-making in the kitchen or the bam. His Ghillie 
Galium when he took the floor was unsurpassable. I shall not 
forget one summer evening on a pine raft on the River Spey when 
his splendid voice set the people on the river side listening for miles, 
as we floated quietly down, to even so rude a bravura rant as 
"John o* Amha." Among his other occupations was a very 
peculiar one. In the bloom of the year, when there was no 
shooting and when the rivers were low, he devoted himself to 
searching on the Gaimgoim and Benmacdhui Mountains for the 
yellow and brown rock crystals, a species of topaz known as 
Cairngorm stones, in which he was peculiarly successful. 

I am thus particular about Sandy Marr's occupations because it 
was Sandy that John Roy was addressing, by the side of his divot 
hut, on the subject of sheep dogs, when Alister Stewart and I 
came round the comer. He had come up the country with mc to 
Tennaberie to see his friend John Roy, and pursue to some extent 
his occasional calling on Cairngorm. If John Roy had a famous 
breed of sheep dogs, Sandy Marr had as famous a breed of 
Retrievers, and John and Sandy "wete ^\x^«fcl\\a;K»TCL<3C3kS3S!^.\^^ 
engaged in a contest over t\ve Tes|pec\.Yv^ XEkfir^ qSl ^^Nr«^'Vs5w^®»% 
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the most sagacious of all the canine race. John was speaking of 
his dogs' linguistic attainments, and was in sober earnest about 
their speaking two languages, meaning simply that the dogs knew 
what was said both in Gaelic and English. In some points John's 
dogs were wonderfully like their master. They certainly had not 
blue eyes, they were a soft brown-black, but there was the same 
quiet trustful look in both. Dogs' eyes ! There are, you will 
observe, a quiet, single-minded, simple, trustful, earnest, kindly 
kind of men who have dogs' eyes — believing eyes that never 
doubt, but have with all a latent fire in their calm depths that few 
would care to provoke. Both master and dog had the same light 
elastic springing gait, the same handsome form, and, over all, that 
indefinable resemblance which habit and the dog's sympathies and 
distant imitations sometimes produce between a dog and his 
master. 

When we came near, Sandy, a square built middle sized man, 
dressed in a very dark green tartan, took three " draws " of his 
pipe, patted his dog's head, and nodded acquiescence. John, whose 
eyes were travelling round the horizon from under his broad bonnet, 
continued — "the whole preed has poth tongues and all the signs and 
the whussels, which comes to pe four languages, leastways the 
father of her had very goot Gaelic, and a great deal of it, put no 
English to speak o'. Put poth came the same to the moder — so 
that explains a goot teaL An' as for the whussels and the signs, I 
tout think there is no creature half so clever as a goot colley tog. 
She is a shepherd by nature though she had never seen a tuft of 
woo', she would take her place at the head of the first flock she 
came to and guide them to green pasture, and take care o' them, 
and count them ofer an' ofer." 

" That's the odd thmg about John's dogs," said Alister, laughing. 
"I daresay he believes his dogs are littered with a perfect knowledge 
of the multiplication table. Hoo do they count, John, and how 
many ?" 

" Well, sir, the Lord alone knows how many, but she'll be 
missin' a sheep out o' the flock as soon as myseP." 

" What say you, Sandy l " said Alister ; " can your dog Csesar 
count as well as Fraoch 1 " 

^^Itii a curiova thing, I'll no say aae muckle for his faculties in 
^Aat way as John does o' Fraoch' s, as eowntVc? \s ismx \w. ?^. c^«f ^ 
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line ; Tm dear up to ten, but it a' depends o' their customary 
wark." 

" I never supposed that a bitch knew the number of her pups 
any more than a bird does the number of her eggs, or that it 
would miss one more than the other." 

" Some pirds," said John, with a dogmatic shake of his head, 
" will pe missin' a sinkle egg oot o' her lauchter. The pyet will 
not pe sittin' at all till she has made her four eggs. If you take 
out one she will pe laying another, an' she will pe going on laying 
another and another till tie, to make up her set." 

" IVe heard so ;" said Sandy, " but I can't say much about it." 

" I have heard so, too ;" said Alister, with a sceptical smile, 
"but it was when I was a boy at school, and my authorities 
were like myself." 

" I can speak mair for dogs than for birds ;" said Sandy. 
" Horses and dogs baith ken Sunday. If ye be in the way o' 
gaein' to a particular place on a particular day o' the week, yer 
dog an' yer horse ken whare ye are gaein on that day. They say 
the dogs in Eoman Catholic hooses ken the fasts an' hae been 
ken't to keep them." 

" Are ye in earnest, Sandy ?" 

" Oh aye ; as to what I've heard said o' the puir beesties. There 
are a good many Boman Catholics over the hills, ower in Braemar, 
as ye are aware ; an' I mind ane, a pious lad he was after his licht, 
a gamekeeper o' Lord Fife's, at Mar Lodge, wha had a fine 
retriever bitch that he liad brocht up vera strictly, like himser, to 
eat nae flesh on Fridays. Weel, the young man went abroad wi' 
a German nobleman that cam aften doon wi' the Yerl in those 
days, the Margrave o' Anspach, an' left the bitch wi' a freen' o' mine, 
but for a* the change she stuck to her principles, an' for lang wad 
eat nothing but fish an' meal meat on Fridays." 

" Ay, ay, Sandy," said John Eoy, with a quiet smile, " gin she 
had peen a colley she would hae peen a Protestant to the pone." 

" I dare say, John, your coUeys would be quite free from 
papistical notions if there were mutton bones in the way. But 
is that all your evidence, Sandy, of your dogs' arithmetical 
capabilities." 

" Weel, weel, take it as ye get it, as I did. The folk in Braemar 
heUeved it, an' retrievers laae ex.tT^/ot^Yft»x^ \£L'fc\stfsrifc'e>^'«sA -Nt^ 
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« 

maist pairt ruled by habits. Ye canna readily change tlieir likin's 
or dislikin's. Hoosomever, I ken best aboot my ain dogs. I hear o' 
ither folk's but I ken aboot mine ain. When the sma' stills were 
at wark, an' the folk up the country here awa were a', mair or less, 
r the way o' either makin' maut, or rinnin' whisky, or sellin't, I had 
a retriever bitch that wis just as gweed a smuggler as myseP." 

" An' that's saying a great deal, Sandy," said Alister. 

" Weel, maybe ! these dogs are just like John Hoy's colleys, 
they are eident carefu' creatures an' want to be usefu'. A retriever 
is aye anxious to get something to do — ^he wants to serve you. 
Gie him a bit stick or onything to carry, and if he thinks he is 
workin' for you he is as pleased and prood as if it relieved his 
mind o' the reproach o' idleness. As John says aboot the colleys 
they learn words very fast — ^aye gie things their names when ye 
speak to them ; and to men like John an' me, wha are days an' 
days ootside wi' na ither creature to speak to, it's wonderfu' hoo 
they come to ken what you mean, and what you want, and maistly 
what you think, an' to do yoiu" biddin' mair like a faithf u' Christian 
than a brute beast. Sae this bitch that I speak o' kent a ganger or 
a preventive man as weel as I did, and gave wamin' o' his comin'. 
Sometimes ye see we had to rin mair whisky than we had a ready 
market for, or rather could get to the market, an' I had to bury 
it in sma' kegs an' bits o' pigs here an there. Sae wi' the still 
itsel', the worm here, an' the kettle there, the kettle head some- 
where else, an' sae on. The gangers kent me brawly, and nane better 
than puir Malcom Gillespie, him that wis hanged at Aberdeen for 
bumin' his hoose to cheat the Insurance. When I wad set oot i' 
the momin' wi' the horse an' cairt I wis watched very closely I can 
tell you. But my sister Janet, wha was na suspeckit o' bein' very 
sharp, could manage matters just as weel as me. When I wis 
buryin' the bits o' kegs or the still there wis na creature wi' me but 
the bit doggie. An' maybe an hour after I had left hame i' the 
mornin' a freen's cairt wi' a load o' peats wad be passin' doon the 
laich road, an Janet had only to say, * whare's the keggies, Rosey.' 
The dog wad set oot, Janet walkin' quietly after her wi' the coo 
tether in her han', an' Rosey wad hae a' the kegs bare in a few 
minutes an' nae miss ane ; I've seen her turn up ten an' stop 
searcbin* wV the proper number an' syne rin aff an' sit wi' her 
nose r the ah- scentin' for strangers." 
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" Gangers V^ 

" Just so !" 

" And do you think she knew the number of kegs buried ]" 

" Weel, ye see, I've wondered. She aye stoppit at the exact 
number. If Janet had said, as she did sometimes, 'fetch them lass* 
after she had fetched them, she wad look up in her face an' stand 
still, as muckle as to say that's a'." 

" By-the-bye," said Alister, with a quiet smile, " is it true, 
Sandy, that you once took a cargo of spiiits down to Aberdeen in 
a hearse, as if it were an old woman's funeral ]" 

" Ay, ower true ; it was in Strathdon that. Ye see I wis 
young and flichty. Ganger Gillespie defied me to cheat him, and 
sae I accepted the defiance as a point o' honour. There was a gey 
heavy cargo in the hearse, an' twa mourners in a gig ahin' had 
something mair aneath the seat, an' under the apron. We passed 
Gillespie an' his men doon on the Inverurie turnpike. But it wis 
an unfortunate business ; for the Ganger and his preventives had 
sic a wrath at hearses after that that they stoppit several funerals 
on the road, to honest folk's sair molestation." 

" An' I believe you gave him your word that you would leave 
hearses to carry bodies as usual and not put them to the purpose 
of carrying spirits again, is that true ?" 

" Oh ay, true eneuch ; I wrote him to that efiek. But that 
does na settle John's point an' mine aboot the dogs. John's 
colleys are famous dogs, I'll never deny that, but a colley is no the 
clever cevilised dog that a true retriever is." 

" A true retriever I Och, an' what might she be ?" said John, 
somewhat contemptuously. " A cross, Sandy, a pit mere mechani- 
cal tog, made out of three other togs, an' maype four. No, no, 
Sandy Marr, my poy, the colle/s ta pure tog an' ta only pure tog, 
and the ten times purest of all togs — come down from all antiquity 
without no cross or change. I tare say king Tavid had his colleys 
when he keepit his father Jesse's sheep in the plains of Bethlehem, 
an* a goot breed of togs too, I mak no doubt, though teil a petter 
nor Fraoch, Tavid though he was." 

" The best thing will be to try your dogs," said I. "I know the 
qualities of Sandy's dog and all the breed. I have otift ot tk^asB. 
that goes by the same name — a dog ^o \vQ\\"e^\. i&a \Ki\sfe vsnrjssjp^s^^ 
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of dishonesty. But John's dogs I only know by their character 
and their look, and both these are beyond question." 

"Go on, John Roy," said Alister Stewart to his shepherd, 
" the sheep are well scattered for showing how the bitch works." 

The sheep were scattered over the area of a mile square, and 
John at once sent his colley to move them. 

"Feuch, Fraoch, feuch'* (see, Fraoch, see), said John, 
pointing to the furthest sheep. 

Fraoch looked in the direction indicated and then sideways up 
to his master's face, asking more definite instructions. 

" Mach rompa " (out before them), said John, and away went 
the dog, taking a circuit so as not to disturb the body of the flock, 
and, getting ahead of them, sat down facing us. 

"As sin leo" (out of that with them), shouted John. I thought 
Fraoch out of hearing, but she rose and wore round the stragglera 
rather hurriedly towards the body of the flock. 

"Air tathais" (gently, more slowly), shouted John, and 
Fraoch held back at once, seeming to let his charge go at their 
leisure. 

"Stad" (stop), cried John, and the dog paused. "Gle mhaith" 
(very well), said the shepherd, and the dog once more sat down 
on his haunches, in an attitude of vigilance — indeed he always sat 
when he could with his attention divided between his master and 
his charge, never for a moment afraid of oflfending. 

" We'll be trying the tistant signals now," said John, moving 
northward along the face of the hill. We accompanied him, 
while Fraoch sat still like a flecked stone on the opposite brae 
face. John, putting the tips of his fore and third fingers to his lips 
and the tip of his tongue between them, gave a shrill piercing 
whistle, at which the dog rose to attention ; he then sounded a 
series of modulated notes, like military bugle calls, all of which 
the dog obeyed when made more distinct by signs with the crook 
and an occasional stamp of the foot. 

" Now she'll be taking them all over to the hill side to rest, you 

see," said John. With that he sounded a few notes like the bugle 

call for skirmishera to extend to the left — supplementing the 

whistled orders by sweeps with his crook — at once Fraoch took 

a circuit to westward giving mouth at ahort intervals like orders, 

^nd in the sjjoce of two minutes the flock 'wete^iakm^ ^q>\x\A \\v 
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close order to the right — the flock once fairly on the move 
Fraoch kept them moving, every now and then giving a glance 
towards her master. 

Another whistle as a caution, and another bugle call given by 
the shepherd on his fingers, and Fraoch halted her flock and was 
once more seated on her haimches in a commanding position. 

We then went back to the hut to be within ear-shot. 

" Air aghart" (go on), shouted John, and Fraoch was at once 
on her feet urging her flock still eastward. 

" *Naire, Fraoch, 'naire " (take care, Fraoch, take care), said 
the shepherd. But Fraoch did not know what he meant, she 
looked about, went up and down to see that none were behind, 
then stood gazing towards us waiting for more explicit instructions. 

" Cuir rompa" (put before them), shouted John, and once more 
Fraoch stretched out ahead, and round to their front. 

" Thoir leat iad, Fraoch, Dhachaidh leo" (bring them with you, 
Fraoch, home with them). 

And without more ado the intelligent creature was running 
hither and thither, barking and driving the whole flock before 
her. Indeed the movements were like the inspection of troops. 
Fraoch had complete command of the flock, and the shepherd, as 
reviewing officer, had complete command of Fraoch. 

" Now, will that be enough, think ye,** said John, and on our 
expressing our perfect satisfaction he stopped Fraoch on the way. 
He called out " Gle mhaith, Fraoch, stad I Stigh gu mo choise" 
(very well, Fraoch, stop ! In to my foot), and the order was no 
sooner given than Fraoch, looking round the flock to see that 
they were all right, came tix)tting down the hill and through the 
the hollow, and sat down at John's foot with an eye on her distant 
charge. 

"Gle mhaith, Fraoch (well done, Fraoch), good lass," said 
John, and as Fraoch looked up with a pensive gratification in her 
mild melancholy eyes, John handed her a crust of bread, which 
was no doubt welcome. 

" Now, Sandy," said I, " are you satisfied of Fraoch*s abilities. 
Let's see how near Caesai* can come to her V* 

" Oh it's beautiful to see a colley at work. Ye may amaist say 
that Fraoch has four tongues — Gaelic, English, the wkuLseA.L.^its^^k 
the crook. But John, ye see, standi \SafeT^"\Si8A ^ ^«sb5^ -eefiM^^^st^ 
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signal post wi* the crook for his signal airm on the hill side, and 
the field o' vision is open, and the dog has his daily duty dear, 
and the instinct comes down frae the Bible days as John tells us. 
But look ye noo to Caesar. It's a* very weel for them as hae 
choice o* dogs to quarter their pointers and keep their retriever 
at heel. But this puir dog o' mine does a' my wark, be it on a 
turnip field or a heather muir or a Highlan' tarn, or for rough 
shootin' in wtist country swamp. He has a setter's nose and a 
smooth English pointer's strength, an' a' his ain intelligence, 
docility, an* sweetness o' temper. He has na the "point" by descent, 
ye see, but he leam't it in a week's time, and when he hears a 
neighbour pointer barks wi' the best. He had a prood way wi' 
him frae the first, an' winded a' his game like a deer hoimd, never 
i-akin' for a fcTol scent." 

" Noo ye see the Point in a dog is a marvel. It mair than 
equals ony feat o' Fraoch's. It is the balance between instinct 
and duty. Ye micht preach a gweed 'practical discoorse vera fit 
for a highlan' poopit on the pointer's pointin', or the setter's settin', 
or the barkin* o' either. I canna say when flushin' dogs were 
fii-st taught to set at their game for their master instead of spring- 
ing at it for themselves. It was first the setters when fowlers 
used a net. The point is a dog caught on the spring at his 
game, and a' his faculties turned to his master's service at the 
sacrifice o' his ain pleasure. A true sportsman cares far, oh, 
very far less for the killin' o' his birds than the workin' o' his 
dogs. A pointer kens as well as you do yersel' when you shoot 
his bird, and is pleased — nay even when you fire at it an' miss he is 
pleased ; an' away he goes beatin' up the wind, leavin' to the 
retriever to search oot the game an' bring it home. Wi* flushin' 
dogs the point has become an instinct, or the elements o' an instinct. 
It is not merely art engrafted on nature, but it is art transfused 
into nature, sae to speak. But this puir doggie o' mine had nae 
sic preparative for his education. It is his instinct to fetch and 
carry, but a few days with a check cord and a scent bag taught 
him to point as stiff as a wooden figure and draw his game like a 
dog of six years' experience. The " point " is a moral spectacle — 
udjr^ it 18 ao, it's the fair balance between passion and repression, 
^md the dog becomes catalyptic till his master raises the game. 
-Siif nature is to £nsh the birds an' seize ane o Wveoi aX. iv. «^'tv\\.'^^ 
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but his education tells him to leave the capture to his master, and 
when the birds are brought down he kens the purpose is served, 
and the pointer begins ranging again. But my dog first quietly picks 
up the bird, brings it in, and then begins ranging. Ay, ay, it would 
be a fine thing if we could all learn to point and not to flush — a 
fine thing for ae body an' a' body — but fl^sh we will oot o' that 
selfishness, conceit, and self-will that a higher nature than his own 
has conquered in the dog. True, Csesar has had to learn to point 
and to retrieve as well, and he does many a harder day's wark 
than me, and is content to sleep wi' little supper sometimes aneath 
the half o' my coat on a hill side, when we lie as close as we can to 
keep ane anither warm." 

"Ye speak o' countin', continued Sandy, warming on a 
favourite subject ; " weel here's ane, twa, three — here's seven 
shillings. See, Caesar, my gude lad. Now will ye just put on my 
glive, John, an' scatter the siller as wide an' far as you can amo* 
the heather wi' thae wind-mill airms o' yours, an' nae let the dog 
see you." 

John did as he was bid, going away a little distance and sowing 
the coins broadcast with Sandy's glove on his hand. 

" Seek, seek, Csesar, seek," cried Sandy, and away went the 
dog to find the money. He soon brought in one piece and then 
another, but on advancing a little further he halted at the point, 
having scented game ahead. 

" Hie on," cried Sandy. 

The dog did as he was bid, and up sprang a brace of grouse. 
Caesar looked back, and seemed inclined to spring at the birds. 

" Ware chase," shouted Sandy, " seek, boy, seek." 

The dog did so, and in a few minutes had the seven shillings 
laid down at Sandy's foot. 

" Now," said Sandy, " that dog has as many virtues as wad 
set some folk up in a fair way to saintship. I dare say ye ken 
that I hae my temptations where game is concerned, and have 
been afore twa or three justices i' my time — ' What's bred i' the 
marrow ye canna tak oot o' the bane' — and while I submit to the 
first man that ca's me by my name on challenging me to stand, 
I'll naturally keep oot o' sicht an I can. Sae Caesar an' I hae had 
to hide wi' little to hide us, and wi' half-a-dozen keepers beatin' 
roon aji' roon for us. He kens -whid, W^ ^o\tl ?)\,«tfL\Ja3aa^^^ssiNN5®.^^55^^ 
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an' silent. I hae been wae for him when we had baith to lie in a 
moss pot, wi' oor noses side by side, barely aboon the water for 
breath, at the back o' a rashen buss, till the keepers were tired o' 
searchin'. Puir beastie, he an' I hae wearied twa or three o' them 
oot aft'ner nor ance, an' syne risen an' shaken oorsel's an gaen awa 
hame, or maybe lain doon to sleep in oor wet coats in a safe place. 
I hae ken'd dogs o' his breed do remarkable things. I mind the 
Duke o' Leeds, when he lived at Huntly Lodge, in the last Duke o' 
Grordon's time, had a dog they ca'd Turk — the great-great-grand- 
father o' Caesar there. When his Grace wis fishin' sax or seven 
miles up the Deveron he wad send Turk hame for his sheltie, and 
the twa came trotting up the water together, the dog leadin' the 
pony by the rein. It was said he sometimes wanted to mount 
him, but the sheltie wadna hear o' that. Weel, Turk kent the 
way to open* a'most ilka door in Huntly, an' geed frae hoose to 
hoose to get what wis gain' when the Duke was frae hame. Ae 
nicht the Duke had left his gloves somewhere on the moors 
where he had been shooting and sent Turk back for them frae the 
lodge. The Duke had gone over thirty miles q' ground that day, 
and the puir dog came back at breakfast time neest mornin' wi' 
the gloves an' a bit flaskie that had been left the week before on 
the moor. Poor Turk, — his master left Huntly Lodge for Kin- 
cardineshire soon after, and when the dog died he was buried like 
a Christian in the Kirkyard o' Dunnottar — so they say, and they 
say he got a head-stone wi' an inscription — but I doubt that." 

Sandy was eloquent on the merits of the dogs that he had 
known, and when Alister Stewart and I left the two friends they 
were deep in a profound discussion on the immortality of dogs, the 
spirit, whatever it may be. Sandy had no doubt about the matter, 

* This opening of doors was an acquirement of Mr. Forsyth's own dog, 
** Caesar," who, if his master left home without him, soon found his way 
into town, making tracks for his master's "houffs" — first to Willie 
Smith's (Editor of the People's Tune Book), then to A. Brown & Oo/s, 
the well-known booksellers, and then to the Journal Office, in each case 
opening the doors for himself. His sagacity was noticeable further in 
that, if his master was not found in either the first or last named places, 
and was not in the booksellers', he set himself down on their door step, 
Mi 77 Union Street, thus commanding a view of the entry to both the 
other placea of call. 
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but John Eoy was an elder in the kii-k, and could not give direct 
countenance to such doctrines. But he went the length of saying 
that it would be a comfort to him if he could hope to meet his 
old colleys again in a better world, where creation groans and 
travails no more, " for," he said, " he had mair affection for these 
puir beasts than he could weel justify." 

Alas, the fate of one of the two men was thoroughly linked 
with his poor dog, even to the end. John Roy is still an 
elder of the kirk, and has a fine flock of his own, but his colley 
saved him one winter night from perishing with some of his sheep 
in the snow. Sandy Marr was an example of a noble nature 
turned away by never learning the lesson which his dog taught in 
his '* point." He never found that nice balance between impulse 
and repression which, in his eyes, made the work of the pointer 
dog a lesson to mankind. He was a Bohemian to the end ; and 
one morning in the end of the shooting season, many years ago, he 
was found stark and cold, with his poor dog licking his face, and 
howling piteously over him. His old tartan coat was lying beside 
him. He had taken it off to wrap about his companion, as he 
had done on many a cold night before to keep the poor dog warm. 
He who cared for neither cold nor wet, nor pain nor hunger, had, 
on that cold night, thought more of his dog than of himself ; and 
the wail of the poor animal on that lone morning over his dead 
master brought some wayfarer to the spot where he lay. Alas I 
poor Sandy. 



-s.^ 
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Chapter II. 
NEIGHBOUKS. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan gives one a comprehensive 
circle of neighbours. There is no limit to them, except the limit of 
humanity. The need of service and the will to serve are the 
tests, and neither nationality nor creed comes in the way. These 
are Neighbours No. I. 

Then there are those whom a kindly old use and wont calls 
neighbours — ^the neighbours by locality. It speaks of old famili- 
arity and friendly habits, which have made neighbourhood a 
second name for kin, a common remembrance of local interests, 
local sympathies, familiar faces, and the faint memories of those 
half-forgotten things which some gleam of old romance makes 
visible in the mist. The same traditions and old memorials ; the 
same pride in worthy men or noble deeds or fair scenes ; the 
meetings in joy and sorrow ; the festive gatherings, where all is 
mirth, or the mournful gathering where all is sadness, when 
some neighbour goes his long way, and receives his last long 
" convoy" on his last long journey fi-om his old friends. These 
are neighbours No. II. 

But it is other neighbours whom I intend to speak about. 
Neighbours No. III. I shall call them. I have a great many such, 
and have often thought, as other people have done, that there is 
a great deal of good neighbourhood lost through a want of under- 
standing each other, not only between rich and poor, but between 
man and the lower animals. 

Poverty pairts good company, 
the old song says, and says very truly, and both riches and poverty 
have an mifortunate and increasing tendency to spoil good neigh- 
bourhood. But sentiment not being at all in my way, I must 
just accept the facts as they stand, and trust to the good time 
coming, which may be supposed to signify the Millennium, to 
remedy the evil. 

The gun tax is extending the number of our neighbours very 
msi'derably. The Crows are becoming aaiaToaNAax ^j^^^^axto^^^ 
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the Magpies eat with your poultry ; the Blackbirds look at you 
with astonishment if you attempt to drive them off from your 
cheiTies ; the Field-fares look upon the holly berries as so pecu- 
liarly their own, that when a flock alight on a tree they might as 
well be locusts in so far as the holly goes. The Rabbits have 
made it a personal matter with me. They seem to have found 
out that I am not a sportsman, and a thriving colony settled down 
last spring in the vicinity of my garden, and when eating the 
pease dodged the house dog through the stakes, and played at 
bo-peep with him in the hedge. 

Well, there are good and bad neighbours. I remember the 
time when children were not permitted to speak of fairies. It 
was always " the good neighbours." They were supposed to like 
that designation. Elf was not a north-country name, and north- 
country fairies were not accustomed to it. To speak of them as 
fairies was just to treat them in the abstract — as mere indifferent 
facts in creation, which you regard in a general matter-of-fact 
way, and neither propitiated nor repelled, except in so far as a 
negative state of mind was an offence to their feelings. But 
good neighbours ! That implied a frame of mind towards them 
which they were always ready to reciprocate, as many a good 
dame, with mind well stored 

With all the lore of eUa, 

was ready to testify. Well, they are gone. Chaucer said there 
were "none fayeries no moe" in his time. But they were known 
to be plentiful among the hills long after him ; and it is only 
ploughs and harrows, axes and spades, and industry generally, 
which have dispelled them. 

Neighbours No. III. are a different class. There is that Cock 
now, with his harem of hens of all denominations. Look at him 
— a fine dorking — with the best bearing that ever you saw in the 
breed. A fine sample of the inferior animal helps one's catholi- 
city. I have known a dog, who was so thorough, and true, and 
brave, and honest, and gentle — that for a man to be as true to all 
that becomes a man as that dog was true to all the nobility of 
his dog-nature would have been to be in all things 

True man and perfect gentleman. 

Now that cock is such another. " Canoruw. cmrndL QdLWx 
Gallinacem, " His crow la nc\i asi^ ixv\s«v!(sci\. ''SV'fc ^^ks^^^ ^Skks^- 
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cleer that wakes in the east and goes westward over the whole 
land with the morning star. His carriage is sovereignty itself ; 
his courage is invincible, as you may know by the stately tread, 
the fiery eye, quick action, strong limbs, and vigorous foot. Were 
I given to cock-fighting I would back him to slay or be slain — a 
thing not common with the dorking breed, even in the bird sacred 
to Mars. 

That cock is more of a gentleman than a great many human 
beings of strong pretensions in that way. Give him his break- 
fast, and see if he touch it till every member of his family be 
satisfied. Not he. He bows to this one and the next with the 
stately grace of an old cavalier. You almost expect to see him 
put his hand on his heart. Dame Partlet carries off as much as 
she can lift to a comer. But the lord and master of the feathered 
tribe asks every one to eat, all roimd, and breaks the meat, with a 
gentle cluck-cluck, for the little chickens outside the ring. Not a 
mouthful will he eat himself till the others are satisfied. He 
would want himself if there were any deficiency for others, and, 
indeed, if he were not specially looked after. The only thing that 
seems to offend him is an attempt to crow on the part of a hen. 
A beautiful speckled dorking, with a fine rose comb, was introduced 
into his family last spring ; but unfortunately she had a musical 
turn. She attempted one day to imitate her lord and master's 
immemorial " alectorophonia," brought down his irp, and he drove 
her out of his royal presence with indignation ever afterwards. 

He participated apparently in the common dislike to crowing 

hens. There is an old Latin proverb, that where the hen crows 

the wife rules. One of the characters in the Phormio of Terence 

speaks of his hen crowing, among other prodigies, to be given in 

justification of the breaking off of a marriage, ^^ gallina cecinit^^ 

and it has long been said in the north that " whistlin' maidens and 

crawin' hens are nae lucky aboot ony man's toon." So that 

despotic old sultan of a cock seems to have the same opinion. If 

she candied her head unusually high, or showed a disposition to 

clap her wings, he was down upon her, supposing, apparently, that 

she was preparing to crow. The persistency with which he stuck 

' to his animosity might be the strictness of a rigid discipline, but 

J rather think it waa a. flaw, and the oiiiy oivft which I ever 

remarked, in his otiierwise complete chaxacter. 
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It waa not only by his care for the comfort of his family that 
he was conspicuous. He required only a few hints to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Not that he has any intuitive percep- 
tions in that way. He does not go to work in a flower-bed with 
the blind self-complacent energy of a hen. He is equally indis- 
criminating by nature ; but he is visibly conscientious and honest 
according to his light. There is this difference, too, that the hen 
is all vulgar fuss ; whereas the cock is never vulgar. He de- 
molishes a flower-plot with a quiet dignity ; very effectually, I 
admit. His foot, kicked out behind him, goes through the fine 
mould like the hoof of a horse ; or a dog with all his fours at 
work to make a dust for his own special delectation. But then it 
is an example. He bows and scrapes and croons his gentle 
urgency to eat, but eats nothing himself, and you have only 
to turn him off the ground twice or thrice to make him 
exercise his authority with his hens to make them keep off 
afterwards. 

Then, if one of his family falls sick, he performs a variety of 
parts, all more or less illustrative of his strong sense of his respon- 
sibilities. I have seen him considering a moribund chicken with 
great anxiety. He scraped, and bowed, and clucked, and cleaned 
its bill, and looked at it with his head first to one side, and then 
to the other, with the wise air of a sagacious physician. He re- 
treated a short way after the back, still becking and scraping, 
picking up seeds and offering them ; and when next he saw the 
poor chicken lying dead, he again went through all his ordinaiy 
allurements in the attempt to get it to rise and eat. 

This brave old Cock is going down the vale of years. He has 
lost none of his stately beauty, his royal cairiage, or rich and 
varied plumage. He is an example of the chivalry of a bygone 
age — the self-denial which is apparently to him, as the copy- 
books used to say, " a most exalted pleasure." 

It is a pleasant delusion to suppose that mankind have a 
monopoly of the virtues. But it is not flattering to find that you 
are behind a bai'n-door fowl in some of them. It is a provi- 
dential arrangement in this case that old cocks are too tough for 
the table, as the idea of dining even occasionally on one's neigh- 
bour, and so good a teacher oi g,ood«sv\ ^<£oJ(Xfc ^^^^"^^s^'^^''^ 
anythmg but a pleasant po8ai\i\l\ty. 
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I remember a circumstance which took place many years ago, 
of a sickly house-sparrow putting itself deliberately into the 
hands of a little boy, apparently to get itself cured of its ailment. 
It almost alighted upon him, and sat at his feet, and allowed him 
to take it up. On his looking at the creature, he foimd a number 
of large polypi hanging from the base of the bill. One by one 
the polypi were plucked out, the little sparrow patiently submitting 
to the process, and when all was over it flew away in evident 
delight. 

One severe winter, about seven or eight years ago, a crow, 
which had got its wing broken by a shot, came and roosted with 
my poultry, and lodged with them, and ate with them. It is 
nothing imcommon for blackbirds to do so during a long frost. 
But the mavis is a much more shy bird than the blackbird. 

The redbreast's familiarity with man is so peculiar that any 
time all the year round, except, probably, in May and June, 
whenever a gardener lifts a spade, a robin will be at hand to keep 
him company. This reliance on man is seen from the first time 
the young redbreast hops abroad. If you chance to be picking 
fruit in the autumn, a large-headed, large-eyed, speckled redbreast 
will be found waiting upon you, eagerly asking to be helped to 
something — sometimes at your foot, sometimes at your hand. 
When the hen is sitting on her eggs, if her nest be too exposed, 
you may take measures to conceal it without offending her. They 
often take up their residence for winter in a country house, fly 
out and in, and come back again the following year. Birds, when 
their nest is in danger from creatures of prey, will seek Inan's 
protection. I have known a bird, in such circumstances, come to 
a window at night, and flutter against the glass till it got admis- 
sion, and stay patiently all night. All these traits show some- 
thing of the old trust which a hereditary fear has taken away. 

This winter has been a marvel of winters. So much sunshine 
and mild Veather, and so little wet or wind, or frost or snow, 
might well excuse many respectable members both of the animal 
and vegetable order for mistaking it for spring. Frost has not 
been awanting ; but it has generally come over night, just in time 
to check the sap of vegetation, stirred into motion by the genial 
weather during the da.y. Whoever 8a"w a 'mn^T Tdot^ hopelessly 
^^ir. It has been like a gardener aeVAing YiHa aYp\^^^^'c^''a^&^«!^ 
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of the fruit. It is a sort of mortgage on spring. We have, as it 
were, been receiving a loan of sunshine and soft breezes on the 
credit of our spring and summer prospects, and, alas, we stand a 
bad chance, in consequence of finding that not only is our 
meteorological account considerably overdrawn, but that our 
winter mortgage will be found to have ate up the glorious heritage 
of spring and summer, without our having any choice in the matter. 

So be it — since it is so, and cannot be made otherwise. You 
cannot at all times make a virtue of necessity so readily as you 
may think ; but you may find necessity useful, upon the whole, 
in facilitating the practice of various virtues otherwise by no 
means easy. This is more especially the case in the matter of the 
weather. The remembrance of a day, be it good or bad, is apt to 
perish with it, in all cases in which it does not take a permanent 
shape of profit or loss, in the form of accumulated sunshine and 
shower, in the prices current. But it comes to be a more serious 
matter in that little world whose gold is the sunshine, and whose 
silver is the morning dew, namely, of our feathered neighbours, 
which, as a rule, got married a fortnight ago, and are at present 
in the midst of their honeymoon. Their almanac, although a 
wonderfully wise one, is not altogether infallible. It is said the 
laverock that sings before Candlemas will weep as long after it 
Here and there a solitary singer might have been heard during 
the week before last, when the mild spring-like days of calm sun- 
shine, and the nights of insurpassable splendour, were closed by a 
sudden and short spurt of storm on Friday week. But yesterday, 
again, the heavens were filled with a congregation of larks, all 
singing together, while here and there — near and clear, faint and 
far off — the blackbird piped his immature but pleasant accom- 
paniment. 

The blackbird has been gradually getting his pipe for a fort- 
night past, and the mavis — a week or so behind — is gradually 
expanding his more exquisite song ; so I shall conclude this short 
notice in the words of Bums — 

Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain ; 
See aged winter, 'mid his sturdy reign. 

At thy blithe carol clears his fuxiQ^^d Vc^^ « 
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Chapter III. 

JOHN CONNEL'S JAMIE. 

I once knew an old Pythagorean who believed that his 
mother's spirit had passed into his old mare. He naturally treated 
the mare with much consideration in consequence. He called her 
" ane lass," and never applied a less respectful epithet to her. He 
carried no whip, and generally strode calmly on before the mare 
and the cart, with his hand behind his back, holding the head- 
rope, which he called the reins. He wore knee-breeches of 
corduroy, blue rig-and-fur stockings, a blue bonnet, and a still 
bluer coat, with a very long body, very short skirts, and metal 
buttons nearly as broad as a crownpiece. His pace was very 
measured, for he was never in haste. In fact, he had never been 
known to be all the days of his life. Probably there was a time 
in early years, when the calm suggestions of his own philosophic 
mind were not the sole rule of his movements, when he might 
liave hurried himself a little. If so, there was no tradition of 
the weakness. But for the unfailing succession of day and night, 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, time would have been 
to him much the same that it was to the hills or the rivers. 

This old Pythagorean did not conceal his sentiments on the 
Transmigration of Souls. An ancient Egyptian could not have 
believed in it more implicitly, although he never probably formu- 
lated his creed, in the words ascribed to its great representative 
by Ovid : — 

Thus all things are but altered ; nothing dies. 

And here and there the unbodied spirit flies, 

By time or force or sickness dispossessed, 

And lodges where it lights in man or beast. 

Or haunts without till ready tombs it find. 

And actuates these according to their kind, 

From tenement to tenement is tost, 

The soul is still the same, the figure only lost, &c. 

— DrydeiCi TransUUion, 
In any argument on the point be did not go ixAft the g(eneral 
queation very deeply, but contented KimaeAi V\t\i^om\Mi^o\\X.^5Jcife 
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similarity of the old mare's ways to those of the old woman, 
" mair partiklarly," he said, " that cast 'at she gies her heed fin 
she's oot o' humour." He addressed a good deal of his conversa- 
tion to her — for she was, indeed, his sole companion — all day long. 
The sedate gravity with which she heard him was profoundly 
impressive, and as she stopped by the wayside at every green 
bank to take a quiet nibble, and knew that there was a piece of 
oat bannock in old Robin's pocket for her behoof, they jogged on 
together in philosophic composure, a fine example of the old 

proverb — 

Sio mannie sio horsie. 

"Well, this old acquaintance of many years ago reminds me of 
a neighbour of mine, John Connel's Jamie. Jamie is John's ass. 
He is one of the few asses of my acquaintance which have no 
quarrel with the world. He looks on the world in a benevolent 
way, as if he thought it a good world upon the whole, and all 
because he has found a good master. On Sundays Jamie is en- 
closed in a little paddock, and looks over the low fence on the 
passers-by with a gaze of quiet friendship, as if he would 
not mind a little neighbourly chat, if it were aU the same to 
them. ITiere is not a horse in the parish but knows Sunday as 
well as its master. Even the sand-boys' horses seem to have a 
faint remembrance of their youth on a sunny Simday, although 
their limbs move as if strung to their body by bits of rope, and 
their ^back is shaped like a bugle ; their long lank head has the 
appearance of being hung on for the day, and their poor sides are 
so thin that if they were between you and the sun, you would 
expect to see through the almost diaphanous ribs the shadow of 
the sand-boy's legs on the off side. But to John Connel's Jamie 
Sunday is, upon the whole, rather a slow day, for the lack of 
company. He is of a sociable frame of mind, in very good con- 
dition, with plenty to eat, and although I have seen him standing 
staring into vacancy in a state of profound meditation for half- 
an-hour on end, he is, upon the whole, more practical and sociable 
than he is meditative — ^just as John Connel himself is. 

My acquaintance with Jamie began a number of years ago, 
when John was poor and had no other companion in the world 
but Jamie. He had Jamie and a small c»xt)\\\XX& \s^i^t '"Ogcsssl -^ 
box barrow, and sold coals one day and. ^«^c*cA %2CksJ0aet. K 
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merry-faced man he was, ruddy and healthy-looking. I heard 
this good-humoured Irishman talking to some one as he went 
along the street one day, and seeing nobody, I found that it was 
to the donkey. 

" I think they'll be wantin' a mett here, Jamie," said he. 

Jamie at once stopped, gave what looked like a nod, and 
looked round to the house door. When his master returned he 
eyed him, with a questioning countenance, over his shoulder. 

" Na, ha, Jamie," said his master, and Jamie moved on. 

" Ye wad maybe be the better o' a piece, Jamie," said Jamie's 
master. The donkey gave a wag with one of his blackish grey 
ears, as much as to say, " You're quite right," put roimd his 
mouth, and, taking the bread, wagged his ear again, and 
moved on. 

"We'U try up here, Jamie," said his master, and Jamie 
stopped again, and meditated on the pavement and the passers-by 
till he heard his master's foot in the passage, when he looked 
round, and knew by his face that he had found a customer. He 
first moved one ear and then another, and when his master 
remarked, " Dod, that's hansel, Jamie," he set up both his ears, 
in an erect and impressive way, with the air of an aaa of some 
importance. 

Well, I met the two at odd times and in various comers, and 
the man was always addressing himself to his ass. He told him 
his views on the weather. When there was a block in a narrow 
street, he told him to hold to the side. When trade was dull, he 
gave Jamie his opinion on the cause. When the load was heavy, 
he sympathised with him, and told him it would soon be less ; 
when it was nearly all disposed of, he told him they would 
soon be home to their supper. And so on. As a rule, Jamie 
jogged on with the imperturbable gravity natural to him ; at 
other times he gave his near ear a wag, and hia more severe 
sentiments were expressed by the projecting of his ears over hia 
long solemn face, just like an ancient pedagogue eyeing an oflfender 
over his spectacles. 

Jamie, although upon the whole sedate and well-behaved, and 
very frank, for an ass, has a mind of his own on certain points. 
£re objects to he fastened np in t\iep8AdwJL'"w\ttio\st company, 
^^d I Am given to understand that tYiete \» ivc>\. ^ >KftSi\* ^\^^ 
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John can cast on a bit of rope to fasten the gate but Jamie is 
capable of loosing. John has tried all the knots that his ingenuity 
can suggest, but to no purpose. Jamie eyes him during the 
process with a calm solenmity, as if it was a friendly wager be- 
tween them ; and John is no sooner gone than Jamie inspects the 
knot. I do not know if John be a Pythagorean, and believes in 
the transmigration of souls. But he remarked to me one day — 
" There's no cheating Jamie. He is up to everything, Jamie is, 
and as for managin' ropes an' lousin' knots, a body would think 
he had been a sailor." 

But, indeed, I am half disposed to think that John Connel con- 
siders Jamie capable of anything. I don't think it would 
astonish him if he were to tell him in plain English that it was a 
fine morning. He is prepared for any amount of sagacity on 
Jamie's part. Jamie knows the doors of all his customers. He 
can't unyoke himself and carry up the bags, otherwise John 
thinks he might be trusted to sell the coals as well as himself. 

As John says, the ass is the only four-footed creature that 
ever spoke with a human tongue ; but then it was for ill-usage. 
However, if ill-usage might be supposed to unloose the tongue of 
the poor donkey, there would be many an indignant remonstrance 
from the whole of donkeydom. But, according to John, the bray 
of an ass requires only a little modulation to be reduced to articu- 
late vocables. Unfortunately, a well-used ass is a silent sort of 
creature, very meek, and modest, and kindly. Speaking of the 
potential power of expression in an ass's bray, I recollect an old 
Highlander, of whom a curious story is told, which has a certain 
bearing on this point. He was very proud of his pedigree ; and 
as a mark of the great importance of his family, he could boast, 
like a few of the very greatest of houses, of a supernatural visi- 
tant, which was always heard wailing up and down and out and 
in before the death of the head of the house. One night, when 
the old gentleman chanced to be out of sorts, a long, unearthly 
cry, wierd and solemn, broke the stillness of the glen. One cry 
was followed by another, at stated intervals, each more hideous 
than the other. The old man got worse. It was difiicult to de- 
cide whether he was most depressed or supported by this evidence 
of his importance at that solemn hour, and the belief tha.t»\fc'^^jS8s» 
the Bodach Glas come to warn ^Am oi V\^ ?o^Y^^^>^\sx%'es^^« ^^ 



had given warning to all his fathers, and now it came with pro- 
per consideration to warn him, just as an honourable Bodach 
would naturally do. He got from bad to worse. His wife ex- 
pressed a hope that he might not die after aU, but the patient 
waxed wroth at her want of faith in the warning of the family 
wraith. 

He made up his mind that the change would come at the 
turn of the night. But the turn of the night came and went, and 
he was still alive. He had the Bible read to him, but every 
sentence he interrupted with some practical word of instruction 
about the farm. The cry continued at intervals ; but nature had 
her way, and the old Highlander fell asleep. When morning 
came he was still alive and life-like ; and on some of the servants 
going to the stack-yard, they found the mystery of the Bodach 
explained, by the appearance of a tinker's donkey regaling itself 
on the corn. This was the last example of the bray of an ass 
being taken for one of "the airy tongues that syllable men's 
names" in a midnight forest. But as for Jamie, he thought much, 
but spoke none. When I last saw him on duty in the cart, he 
was in company with a dog, which seemed to be his familiar 
friend. The dog was disposed to follow John into a house into 
which he was carrying a bag of coals. " Toot, na, man," said 
John, "can ye no bide and keep Jamie company." The dog turned, 
jumped into the cart, stood with his two feet on the cart-front, 
while Jamie — poor, patient, good-humoured Jamie — gave his ears 
a shake, and looked quietly round, with his cheek nearly at his 
shoulder, and contemplated his lively companion with a look as 
near to a smile as the expression of his long, grave, lugubrious 
countenance was susceptible of. Poor Jamie ! 
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Chapter IV. 
A PAIR OF MAGPIES. 

These Magpies are a pair of very old friends of mine. They 
hop about the door, peck here and there with the poultry, and 
build in their old nest — afraid of no one. 

A curious contradictory sort of creature the magpie is ; and 
people have a contradictory way of looking at him. One half of the 
bird is so white, and the other so very black, or so very blue. 
His form is graceful upon the whole, barring his long tail, and 
his voice is very harsh. He is classed among the crows, viz., 
the CorMoe ; but he is very little of a crow. He is called Pica 
Cavdatay but he is not classed among the Picidse or pyed birds. 
Every kind of Pica is a "specht" in German, which some 
take to signify a spae bird ; and the whole of the pyed birds, 
more particularly the magpie and woodpecker, were birds of 
ill omen among the Romans. The wild magpie of the woods 
is the shyest of birds, while his brother is the most impudent 
about the doors. He is at once the most neighbourly and un- 
neighbourly of creatures. For he has his whole family with him 
half the year ; but will allow none of them to build a nest within 
sight. Some people regard him with favour : other with a species 
of fear. One wishes to get rid of him for fear of his or her 
poultry ; another keeps him to protect the poultry ; and many 
used to be afraid of doing to him according to their sense of the 
magpie's deserts, lest he should bring ill luck. Consequently, 
apart from old superstitions, the relations in which the mag- 
pie stands to the general public are very indistinct and 
variable. 

There is, however, a very general belief that the magpie is 
wise enough in his day and generation, if not to cultivate the 
friendship, at least not to excite the animosity of his immediate 
neighbours. Their poultry is respected. Their young chickens 
need no special protection from the brood-hen. Eggs laid in out- 
lying places of course share the fate of all the contents of outlying 
nests which the magpie chances to d\sc«v«t. '^\sX» "^Qckfc ^-^i^x^ 
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house is not invaded, although as much cannot be siiid of those 
a few fields off. 

I presume phrenologists would find the bump of locality 
strongly developed in the magpies. They do not change either 
their neighbourhood or their nest. They make every year a 
certain addition to the old building, make the wattling a little 
higher, or increase the internal accommodation. As a rule, 
however, they have so little to do in the springtime, that they 
have a great deal of spare time to give to the interesting work of 
plundering their neighbours' nests to gratify their peculiar taste 
for newly-laid eggs. Of all the neighbouring birds the blackbird 
fares the worst. The magpie watches him, stalks him with a 
deliberate purpose, fascinates him, and ends by finding his nest. 

The magpie seems to have a feud with the blackbird, and to 
wish to drive them off altogether, thinking apparently that, since 
the young magpies have to be off, the least thing the blackbird 
should do is to be off likewise. 

A magpie stalking a blackbird for her nest is a study in itself. 
He proceeds on an exhaustive process by taking the direction of 
the bird's flight on several occasions, and gradually narrowing the 
area, just as an American Bee-hunter angles for the wild bee's 
hive in a forest. The Bee-hunter goes out with a pocket compass 
and a glass with a litile honey. He then gently proceeds to 
impound a few bees, and puts them in the glass to feed. When 
they are fairly laden, one is allowed to escape ; and the exact direc- 
tion of his flight is marked on the compass. The Bee-hunter then 
goes some distance counting the paces, places his compass, and 
lets off another bee. If bee No. 2 goes in an opposite direction 
he marks it likewise ; and moving off another so many paces 
further, lets a third bee escape. In all probability the third bee 
will fly towards the same point sought by one or other of the 
other two. If so, the Bee-hunter has only to take the angles 
and calculate the point to which the two lines subtend. So the 
Magpie, having narrowed the area of his search, settles himself 
down to wait the blackbird. The latter attempts every method of 
misleading his adversary ; but to no purpose. He tries to weary 
out his patience ; but there he sits in a studious attitude, as if 
immersed in thought, with his head half to a side, and his eyes 
£xed on the ground, or on some imag\\\a.Ty \wm\t ?v. little above the 
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horizon, gazing straight into space like a miniatiu'e Sphinx. The 
blackbird comes and goes, and comes again ; but the magpie ap- 
pears to fall gradually asleep. Tlie head sinks on the shoulder ; 
the bill is bnried in the plumage ; the eye seems shut — and there 
he sits, as if dead to everything but his dreams, if he have any. 
The blackbird, getting impatient, screams in the magpie's face. 
Sometimes the m^ile and female bird unite their energies, and coura- 
geous with wrath and terror for their nest, scream into the mag- 
pie's face, one on either side. But thepyed philosopher sits still 
in imperturbable gravity ; or, if provoked into temporary petu- 
lance, flies at them with an angry scream, and begins to test by 
actual search the result of his survey, witli the two terrified crea- 
tiu'es screaming behind him. 

Many people favour the magpie, for the reason that he helps 
to rectify the balance of nature in the garden. They put up 
imitation nests in tree tops to encourage him to build. Otherwise 
the blackbird, who is a sore neighbour to the cherries, at any 
time is pretty sure to become a complete scourge to them, when 
allowed to increase and multiply according to his nature. He 
has invariably two, sometimes three nests, in a season ; but the 
magpie makes short work of the nests in April, before the leaves 
are on the trees. After that, between the thickness of the cover 
and the pressure of household cares, his means of livelihood must 
be sought by more systematic ways. 

The magpie, Corvus Pica, is as sacred to Apollo as the other 
members of the crow family. It is not for their musical capabilities. 
He was held in much regard of old by the Eoman Augurs, and is 
so at the present day by the many old ladies, now few and far be- 
tween, who divine the secrets of the future from the flight of birds. 
Horace, after anxiously attempting to dissuade Galatea from a sea 
voyage, prays that all good things may attend her, and that 
" neither the unlucky woodpecker (pica) nor the wandering crow 
may hinder her journey." But it is not long since a few magpies 
would have been sufiicient to hinder a journey among Scottish 
people not destitute of intelligence. Their appearance on the 
housetop when there was a sick person within was a sure sign of 
death ; sometimes of something worse still. I remember the case 
of an old gentleman who was much given to adding field to field., 
whose bedroom chimney-top "waa a. ^outcfe oi ^\x^sv%^ ^esv^ ^i^>ssi. 



interest to the neighbours during tlie whole of the day on 
which he was dying. Throughout that day four magpies s<it 
perched on the chimney-top, holding a lugubrious clatter to- 
gether. The peasants close by held them to be four evil spirits 
waiting for the soul which was then leaving its earthly tenement 
to carry it away. Through the day they hopped about on the 
chimney, and if driven off, returned again ; and when the old 
man breathed his last, they rose with their harsh dissonant cackle, 
and disappeared ! So said the neighbours, most likely the 
mothers of the 

" Village HampdeuR, who, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of their fields withstood." 

Many heads were shaken with much solemnity over this visible 

presence of the emissaries of the Evil One waiting for their due. 

To this day there are people alive in the locality who half believe 

that such the poor magpies were, and that the old gentleman, a 

very good man in his way in many respects, had dree'd some 

wild weird in their claws somehow. 

Perhaps they found some ground for the fancy in the childish 

rhymes on the portent of magpies — 

Ane*s a sorrow, twa's mirth, 
Three's a wedding four's a death, 
Five's a blessin', sax a hell, 
Seven's the verra deil himsel'. 

Anglers, accoixiing to Sir Humphrey Davy, look upon one 
magpie as very unlucky, while two promise well for the day's 
sport; and he attempts to explain the superstition by the fact that in 
cold and stormy weather one bird alone leaves the nest, the other 
remaining to sit on the eggs or the young ones ; but when two go 
together it is only when the weather is mild and warm, and 
favourable for fishing. But Sir Humphrey Davy knew well enough 
that the sharp, breezy, cloudy day, such as keeps a bird on the 
nest, is the best fishing day. What then comes of his explanation ? 
And as the number of magpies seen together depends entirely on 
the season of the year, it would be difficult to give any rcUmude 
of the other popular notions on the subject. When the brood 
begins to fly, the two old magpies may be seen every day giving 
lessons to half a dozen of a yoting family. 

TAese neighbours of mine are like all the semi-domesticated 
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members of their family, as impudent as their wilder brethren 
of the woods are shy and timid. The wilder members of the 
family are few — the gamekeepers make short work with them — 
as their liking for eggs and yomig birds makes them sad poachers 
in the spring. But in the neighbourhood of villages they are 
increasing, and promise soon to be as plentiful as in Norway, 
where they are regarded with peculiai* favour, and build their 
nests in the churches. They are inveterate thieves ; and there 
is on record stories of people who suffered for their misdoings, 
much more certainly than the victims of the little Jackdaw of 
Bheims did from the Lord Cardinal's malediction on the thief 
who stole his ring. The Lord Cardinal 

He cursed him at board, and he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his bead ; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking ; 
He cursed him in coughing nnd sneezing and winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting and standing ami lying ; 
He cui-sed him in walking and riding and flying ; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying. 
Never was heard such a terrible curse. 

But what gave viae 

To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse. 

Some thirty odd years ago, when the Eai'l of Fife, then the 
Hon. Mr. Duff, resided at Skene House, several valuable rings 
were missed from a toilet-table. It was a very unpleasant affair, 
especially for the servants, and more especially still for the maid 
who had charge of the particular bedroom. Time passed on, and 
no clue was found to the depredator, till one day a magpie was 
seen gravely stepping out from an open window with something 
bright in his bill. This of course led to a search of the nest, and 
it was found decorated with the missing rings. 

There is a belief that the magpie and jay are both capable of 
being taught to speak. The belief of the school-boys is that you 
have only to cut oft* a bit of the magpie's tongue. An old Scottish 
writer, speaking of certain people who join political parties, says 
they do so '^ no more imderstanding what they speak of than doe 
pyots or j>arroket8 those words t\vey tvte ^axv^X. \.c> Y^-aiOO^^r 
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Magpies were taught to speak in times when men were more 
leisurely than now, and before the magpies were overtalked by 
the importation of parrots. Whether their garrulity be an index 
of their eloquence, any more than it is in the case of speakers 
who confound volubility of words with capability of thought and 
expression, is another matter. They seem occasionally as if they 
wanted to say something. A friend of mine sitting far into the 
grey dawn of a summer morning, with his lamp at an uncurtained 
window, was startled by the appearance of two magpies scream- 
ing into his face, with their bills on the glass. There they sat on 
the window sill, with outstretched necks and open mouths, and 
screamed their harsh scream into his face for five minutes on 
end. They apparently wanted to say something, and were saying 
it — probably requesting him to put out the light, when the sun 
was near his rising. Their talk to one another is very distinct. 
There subsists a great affection between the two. They are 
seldom many minutes apaii^. They chatter here, and chatter 
there, and call to each other, and fly off at the call. They have 
no other society, except an occasional visit from their last yeai^'s 
family. But there is a peculiar sort of tenderaess in their in- 
sepai'able companionship. They are as faithful as certam of the 
ve tribe, such as the Tumblei*s and Tui*tle Doves ; and shew 
Buuiediing like the almost touching affection and kindliness which 
subsists between an old and a young lion in a cage. 



Chapter V. 

A RETIRING NEIGHBOUR. 

I have got a neighbour of a very retiring disposition, which 

arises apparently from a natural humility, and a consciousness of 

raising unpleasant feelings in all who come near it. It feels itself 

to be ill-favoured, and therefore it is shy. But it is a mystery to 

many, nevertheless. This neighbour is poor black-avised Ra'iia 

' Bufo — the common Toad. Nay, don't shrug your shoulders, or 

shudder, or turn away. The creature has its place and purpose in 

creation. It won't put itself in your way at alL It is very un- 

popula^—very ugly. Indeed, for that matet, \\ft \\^Mi«» Sa ovi^ 
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of the few things which enjoy the happy distinction of being be- 
yond dispute. The toad is supposed to be venomous. I daresay 
it is when it is angry. There is some proof of the fact. But 
then I don't ask you to handle it, although Pennant tells us of one 
which was kept in a tame state by a Devonshire gentleman for no 
less a period of time than 40 years, and was placed occasionally on 
the dining-room table to amuse the company. 

The toad, as everybody who has read Shakspere knows, was 
the most essential element in the hell-broth prepared by Macbeth'a 

witches — 

Toad that under coldest stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one, 

Sweltered venom sleeping got, 

Boil it first in the chnrmed pot. 
The creature's venom is supposed to exude from its rough skin, 
and from the bags behind the ears. But never mind that. Of 
old it was believed that the poor ill-favoured, ill-omened, ill-used 
toad had a priceless jewel in its forehead to recompense it for its 
unsightliness. Perhaps this is one of those pleasant fictions with 
which the fancies of the poets have lighted up to the hope and 
the imagination what was cold, dull, and dismal to the eye. It is 
a strange thing that there is no creature so little used to kindness, 
or so easily touched by it. It seems always anxious to escape out 
of people's sight ; not out of their reach. Not from fear. It is 
slow and ungainly, and moves slowly away imder a leaf, and looks 
at you. But give it now and then a bit of bread or a dead fly — 
anything to eat — and the toad will soon learn to come to you when 
you call it — sooner than any other creature of my acquaintance 
except the Bedbreast, who is impressed with the belief that every 
gardener who handles a spade is turning over the groimd to . 
provide him with worms. 

If you wish your hot-beds and garden-frames kept free from 
vermin, put a toad into each of them. If you wish to keep centi- 
pedes out of your strawberries, nothing is so useful as a toad. 
Besides, it is so sensible of any little kindness, in the way of an 
occasional caterpillar, that it will do you the honour of hunting 
for its prey in your presence— the highest token of its friendship 
that at least can be said to be acceptable. The eyes project very 
much, and consequently their area of vision ia ^Q»YkjifcTfciJJ;^ -^§s&. 
The toad sees its prey witliout \oo\div^ ^\» \\.— ^\. V»S5S^ -^"SStess^ 
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turning his head in tlie direction of it. While gazing in your 
face, with a cahn deliberate look, he wil^ gin a fly on the wall, a 
foot above his head, with such marvellous dexterity and preci- 
sion that you do little more than see the movement, without com- 
prehending very clearly what it consists of. The head juts for- 
ward and the tongue darts out, as if capable of an indefinite power 
of projection ; and, in the twinkling of your eye, the creature, which 
has never moved from its place, has seized its prey, swallowed it, 
and is again sitting gazing at you as contemplatively as before. 

The movement is so very extraordinary as to be almost in- 
credible. It is incomprehensible to me at least ; and the creatui'e 
gazes at you with no more apparent consciousness of any move- 
ment than a clock face shows of its striking the hours. The 
rapidity of the action is all the more remarkable in being so much 
at variance with the toad's otherwise excess of torpor and slowness 
of movement, which is such that at every step it looks as if it had 
forgotten, and was trying to recollect, the way to handle its feet. 

The toad, which looks so like a frog at a distance, spawns like 
it in the water, and its fry are tailed like the ordinary tadpole. 
But it diflTers widely in colour, breadth of body, and length of 
limbs. The frog leaps, and the toad crawls. The frog, com- 
pared with it, is like a gymnast or a dancing master, compared 
with the little old woman in the wooden bowl, who hops on her 
hands along the streets of Edinburgh. It is like Mark Twain's 
well-known Jumping Frog, after the "stranger" had poured a 
pound or two of small shot into the creature's stomach. In every- 
thing but its bright eyes it looks as if it were not quite awake, 
but still partook of the torpor of its long hybernation. But, in- 
deed, it seldom requires to be in haste. These toads ai*e fortu- 
nate in the enjoyment of an aversion so universal that no creature 
likes them so well as to eat them. Perhaps a badger might do so 
to save itself trouble. In fact, rather than leave its hole in search 
of food in the beginning of spring, the badger would dine on its 
own spare rib, if it had one. As for the toad, it is as mysterious 
a creature as the unicorn, or the griffin, or the salamander ; and 
it has this advantage over all these, of never having its lowly 
and unlovely existence disputed. It is said to live under circum- 
stancea which would be fatal to the whole circle of Zoology ex- 
cept itself. It is the only creat\ire wlaiclo. YiSka "Vifccii iwmd ^ve in 
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the heart of a rock, or sawn out of a tree. One was found in the 
heart of a piece of freestone in Morayshire a fewyears ago ; another 
was found in a stone at the building of the bridge over the South 
water at Montrose — each fitted to its bed like a hand to a glove, or a 
watch to its case, or a moth to its cocoon. Pity no one has ever 
chipped off enough and no more, to show it in its prison-house, and 
set the mind of science at ease on the subject. For it is not an 
eaay matter to believe that the creature has been ensconced in a 
bed of sandstone since the days of Adam, or got through a 
crevice in the tadpole state, and grown to full toadhood without 
meat or drink or a breath of air. It is even more easy to believe 
in the alleged shower of young toads which we have heard spoken 
of, but which are said to be the first arrival of the young toads on 
dry land, after getting four feet in place of their tail, and ventur- 
ing abroad in quest of adventure. 

But as for the immured toad, it has been a mystery for ages. 
Experiments have been made on the creature's tenacity of life. 
It was said that, in 1771, a live toad was found in the interior of 
a wall belonging to the Duke of Orleans, which had been erected 
40 years before, and the poor toad's hind feet had been bound 
fast in the moii;ar. In consequence, several experiments were 
made in the rooms of the French Academy. 1'hree toads were 
fastened up in close lx)xes, without meat or drink, and built round 
with mortar to exclude the air. Two of them were found alive 
18 months after, but none of them stood out the two years. This 
was taken as dispro\Tno: the alleged fact of their living for ages 
in such a state. But then, in the one case, they had been prob- 
ably acclimatised in early youth. Their longevity is proverbial, 
but no one knows much about it. As I have said. Pennant, in 
his British Zoology, speaks of one known to be forty years old — 
how much older he had no means of knowing. But till science 
find its way to throw some light into the dark abode of those 
imprisoned creatures which are said to exist embedded in stone, 
let us hope that they live and prosper in a state of suspended 
animation, such as that into which a learned Swedish Professor 
of the University of XJpsal lately proposed to throw convicted 
criminals, by preserving them in ice. So much for my retiring 
and unpopular neighbour, who has a hole under the garden wall^ 
into which it seeihs to be retiring !ot ^'ft V\w\«t, 
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Chapter VI. 
A CHAPTEK ON ANIMAL PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The faces of brute creatures are not so vacant as many people 
think. A philosopher, or a painter, or a horse-dealer or dog- 
fancier, or, not to be too precise, a person in general, may study 
them with considerable advantage, at odd times, when he has got 
nothing better to do. 

Some faces are very expressive of character, as, for instance, 
the face of a fox. Others are as blank as a deal board, as, for 
instance, the face of a cow. The expression, of necessity, indi- 
cates the active bent of the creature's nature. A fox is always on 
the alert — keen, cimning, and enterprising. The mind of a cow 
is a small chaos of passive placidity. The green grass, the shade 
at noon, the quiet pool, and hours for milking and for the cow- 
herd's horn calling them home at evening, produce a series of 
equable motions that never quicken the muscles of the mouth, 
nor stimulate the nen^es of the eye, or change its round, mild, 
meaningless softness. 

Upon the whole, more might have been made of Physiognomy 
than there has been. Delia Porta did something for it to begin 
with, Campanella did something more, and Lavater attempted to 
reduce it to a science. Types of certain peculiarities were found 
in the faces of certain animals ; and their reproduction was sought 
in characteristic countenances. The basis of the system perhaps 
lies in a dim apprehension of the theory that a man is a synthesis 
of all the creatures which have preceded him in the zoological 
series — more or less of every animal passing into the last and 
greatest product, and more or less of some one or other of them 
predominating in each individual, and constituting the most 
prominent feature of his cliaracter. 

The attempts to elevate physiognomy into a science have, 

however, failed hitherto in man-kind, but that is no reason why 

they should fail in brute-kind. No one seems to have taken it up 

since the days of Lavater. My opinion is that a physiognomist is 

Ixtrn^ not made, as they say of a poet. ]^meTao\\«£i^%AiJsi»^\ifelov^ 
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a man can paint a sheep perfectly he must be a bit of a sheep him- 
self. So of the painters of other creatures — not in the uncompli- 
mentary way. It is just saying in other words what was said by 
Delia Porta a hundred and fifty years ago. But Emerson means 
simply that a man must be able to realise to himself the nature 
and instinctive motions of the creature so completely as to feel 
their significance, whatever it may be. 

Of course it is not often that the animal antit3rpe is so dis- 
tinctly expressed in particular men that you can say of the face of 
a self-seeking sharp-witted gambler, this is a hawk-face, or a wolf- 
face ; or of that of the submissive flexible creature his victim, this 
is a pigeon-face ; of the bluff, rough, broadfaced John Bull, this 
is bull-face or bull-dog face ; or of the cunning fellow, this is a fox- 
face. You have not got such simple elements as that ; men are 
more complex in their constitution. On the other hand, it may be 
said, if animals' minds be simple, and their emotions simple 
and direct, their facial expression is too meagre and inert to be 
readable. That is not so true as it looks, and were I to take any 
one animal as in itself representing a great variety of that modi- 
fied kind of character from which social allusion has rubbed the 
comers and protuberances, I would take the horse or the dog. 

The physiognomy of animals is, to some extent, the phrenology 
of animals. Whatever be the value of phrenology as applicable to 
man whose character is so modified by circumstances, its value in 
its broader feature in judging of the character of animals is 
scarcely to be questioned. In choosing a horse or a dog, see that 
the quality analogous to benevolence in man is well developed ; 
according to its development, the animal will be found tractable 
or untractable, good-tempered or bad. If you want cunning, 
choose a small eye ; if you want honesty, choose a large— you can 
trust neither a horse with the sm^face of its eye nearly on a line 
with the face, nor a dog with his eye at a very obtuse angle with 
the face. The nearer the eye approaches to a right angle with the 
face, the more is the animal to be trusted. That position of the 
eye arises, of course, from the greater development of the brow, 
and, be the cause what it may, the eye ih such cases is fullest and 
softest. If you want courage take a large head full behind the 
ears. But if this fulness behind the ear be accomv^tviftd \vj ^^^ 
or aljgbtly concave brow the amm^ ^t^ \ife Vvivsvxs.. ^'^^Xs^w^ 
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be lull and convex, he will be found trusty, and, in the case of a 
dog, ready to encounter any adversary in the way of his duty, 
judging it according to his lights. 

The eye is, in most other respects, a distinct index of chanu^r 
and temper, as in the occasionally blood-shot appearance of the 
white of the eye, or sclerotic coat round the iris, with an 
occasional gleam of reddish light, as if from some slight deficiency 
in the colouring matter which conceals the ciliary vessels in the 
interior of the iris. This may be seen in many kinds of creatures, 
especially in horses, dogs, and black polled cattle. It is not so 
noticeable in the mild soft eye of the shorthomed. A down-look 
is as bad in a beast as a man, and as little to be trusted. A horse 
or a dog that looks you face to face without any contraction of 
the pupil of the eye is single-minded, and an honest and reliable 
kind of animal. The less you see of the white of the eye of any 
animal so much the better. Cunning of a certain narrow 
definite kind accompanies small eyes in dogs ; intelligence and 
honesty, large and full eyes. The latter are the best token of com- 
panionability — the creature which knows your meaning soonest, 
and is the quickest to master arbitrary words and signs. All 
creatures come readily to know natural expressions — that is to say, 
such as denote emotions natural to them. They understand 
kindness, and it is natural to them to feel it, and express it after 
their own fashion ; and they readily know the expression of it on 
their master. So with anger, so with eagerness, fear, and sorrow. 
Beyond these the signs are arbitrary, but it is wonderful the stock 
of such arbitrary signs as are mastered by several varieties of dogs, 
more especially sheep dogs and retrievers. To go beyond 
ordinary experience, a seal, for instance, haa a very intellectual 
aspect, and is known to be easily tamed and easily trained. To 
go from the water to the air, the same may be said of parrots and 
<Sockatoos, and the largei^ members of the psittacidse or parrot 
tribe ; or take the starling, the redbreast, the skylark, or the gold- 
finch, among the smaller birds, for form of head and intelligence 
of aspect and peculiar aptitudes. 

Where there has been hereditary training the faculties of 

course are more easily cultivated. But for the necessity of a flesh 

diet, we ^should not wonder if even tigers might be tamed, after a 

Aw geaef^tioBB of partial dom^sticatioii, ^Yft t\\au\. ^^^^^^^'^ 
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hunting tigers taken at Seringapatam. These animals were tame 
and obedient in the hands of their keepers ; bnt in England, like 
soil left long fallow, they returned to the original state. The 
lion is a more likely case. His eye has not the small oblong 
variable pupil of the tiger's eye. It is a golden hazel, and the 
pupil is full and round like a dog's. In repose, his eye is mild 
and benignant, while his port is grand, his brow expansive and 
convex, and his face I'eplete with a massive dignity and placidity. 
But to return to the domestic world of horses and dogs. The 
character of these animals is so simple, and the peculiarities of 
race so persistently continuous and hereditary, that it would be 
strange if peculiarities of character did not express themselves in 
peculiarities of configuration. Many people profess to judge of 
the disposition of a horse by his " marks." A ring-eyed horse is 
not much relied on ; a horse with a blaze in his face is supposed 
to be viciously inclined. Cross marked horses, that is with one 
off foot and leg and one near foot and leg white, are supposed to 
be given to shying and bolting, and the temper of a self-coloured 
black, without white at all, is believed by many to be mulish. 
These are probably superstitions. I cannot speak but of the popular 
notions on the subject. But what creature carries with it, through 
every clime, so long and so truly, the qualities of race and of here- 
ditary training, or has them so directly expressed in form, bone, 
and muscle, as the horse. Look at the stud-book for a hundred 
years, from how narrow a circle of ancestry have all the blood 
horses of England been derived, and how directly are the qualities 
of courage, endurance, docility, pride, and fleetness to be traced to 
their original paternity of the desert bom. You may count them 
on your fingers. First we have the Royal Mares, all imported by 
Charles II. These are the dams of the whole book. Then as to 
sires, there are the Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin 
Arabian, Flying Childers, his brother Bartlet's Childers, King 
Herod, and the great horse Eclipse. These, with a few of lesser 
note, are the sires of all the blood-horses of England. It would be 
strange if the quality of ther animal had no definite index in hia 
look and bearing. The pride of a horse is visible with the 
occasion. A favourite Arab of Napoleon's is said to have carried 
himseH so nobly when his master rode him, com\;»ared with wh&t 
he did when ridden by a groom, or c^en^K^'wsii^ "^«ss!L^c^*sfc.» 
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Eoustam, that he was \Tsibly proud of his pre-eminence among his 
brethren. Xenophon says, in perhaps a fanciful way, that the 
Greek mares had so much pride that there was no humbling them 
to certain purposes but by cutting their mane, and more 
especially their forelock. Whatever may be said of phrenology as 
applied to mankind, in so far as regards the lower animals it is, or 
at all events may be, based on a very broad induction, in the rela- 
tion between their peculiar qualities and their relative cerebral 
conformation. An example of this was given by Spurzheim, when 
requested to give a phrenological diagnosis of the skull of a horse, 
respecting the history of which he was utterly ignorant. He 
described the skull as having belonged to a paragon of horses, 
beyond all that he had ever known. He drew the character of the 
greatest of great horses. Eclipse ; and the skull was Eclipse's 
skull. 



Chapter VII. 
SUMMER VISITOES. 



Phrenologists say the organ of Locality is very highly 
developed in all animals, more especially in birds, and, most of all, 
in migratory birds. This organ is placed in the anterior part of 
the brain, just above the eyebrows. The faculty, whatever you 
may choose to call it, and whatever be its proper place in the 
creature's head, is a natural necessity, and consequently it is there ; 
otherwise all the domestic arrangements of wild creatures would 
be in perpetual peril. Husband and wife would be in daily 
danger of separation, nest and eggs and young of being deserted ; 
and all through the ordinary mischances incident to the labour of 
making a livelihood. 

This faculty is very powerful in some domestic animals, 
especially dogs, horses, and cats. It is still more marked in bees. 
That wonderful mathematician, the hive bee, when laden with 
honey flies homeward from its pasture, perhaps three or four 
miles distant, in a line so direct that it always takes the same 
opening among ireet^^ and descends to its hive at. a line and angle 
so uniformly the same that if you move t\ve \vvj^ «v3^ vcvOcv^?^ ^\^,^ 
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the bees will fly directly to the spot where the entrance should 
have been, and will hang about it in a perplexed and angi-y way 
for probably a minute before they discover what change has 
been made. 

Pigeons possess the quality in a higher degree than any other 
domesticated creature. The carrier pigeons more particularly, 
which are natives of Aleppo, were at one time regularly used, 
especially by European merchants, to caiTy news of the arrival of 
vessels at Scanderoon. That grandiloquent personage, William 
Lithgow, the traveller, whose travels were written in the middle 
of the 17th century, says — "There are pigeons brought up here 
after an incredible manner, which will fly between Aleppo and 
Babylon, being thirty days' journey, in 48 hours, canying letters 
and news to merchants in both cities." Aleppo, being visible 
from a great distance, is an excellent place for the training of 
these birds. But the organ of Locality, or whatever it may be, 
which brings a creature such vast distances to its home, must be 
wonderfully strong and active, and the result of long hereditary 
training and exercise. Natural affection was generally brought 
into play in stimulating the bii'd's anxiety to return, as those 
generally used were such as had young. 

But over and above all these are our summer visitors — the 
biixls of passage, of some of which we know nearly as little as we 
know of the wind, which bloweth where it listeth, but whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth we cannot tell. It is of these that I 
wish to speak, more especially of those that tell us so pleasantly 
of their arrival : the Landrail and Swallow with the spring, and 
the Cuckoo with the summer. 

These birds are all more or less mysterious to naturalists. No 
one, in so far as I know, has followed the Landrail to his winter 
residence in foreign lands, or caught him asleep in midwinter in 
our own. 

The Crex Prateiisis — landrail, crake, corncrake, meadowcrake, 
Daker hen, or king of the quails — is known to many by its voice 
but to few by its visage. You hear it often and see it seldom. Its 
appearance is not what you would call that of a handsome bird — 
unless you were very anxious to be complimentary. It is from 
nine to ten inches in length, has a heavy body, short wings, long 
le^ a long neck, a large head, and a^ot^\.^'^« AX&^Nsis^Tsxsk 
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rusty-red, its body a dark-brown, and its belly whitish-yellow ; 
and its eggs have a reddish- white ground, speckled with a brownish- 
yellow and purplish-grey, if you understand these complex colours. 
However, as I'm not writing as a naturalist, but as a neighbour, 
about the small neighbours which nature gives me in a quiet 
country side, I shall not enter into any minute description of the 
Rallidce family — which you will find in any text-book on natural 
history. It is very pleasant to hear the long crake of the Land- 
rail — anything but musical though it be — in the summer nights, or 
even in the spring nights, before it has any shelter in the grass, 
and has to take to the young woods, where it finds whins, old 
brackens, and scrub enough for cover. But I have sometimes 
heard of it being a sad interruption to the slumbers of rusticating 
townspeople, who wouldn't have heard the noise of the streets. 1 
recollect one gentleman, who had been but little out of London, 
but who lived one summer in this neighbourhood, and was kept 
sleepless and sorely tried by the long monotonous crake, crake, of 
the landrail, in an adjacent field of rye-grass, in the mornings. So 
he resolved to shoot his tormentor. He went out early one fine 
morning, armed with a fowling-piece. As the bird was calling 
close beside him, he cocked both barrels, prepared to fii*e, and into 
the grass he went. But the cry ceased ; and in half-a-minute the 
bird was calling as loudly as ever in the middle of the field. On 
his pursuer went — through the long wet grass. The cry was here 
one minute, and there the next, and the poor man followed it — 
now running, now halting, now turning, going hither and thither, 
perplexed and panting. He was like the boy chasing the rainbow. 
The bird only ceased at one point to break out at another, and the 
luckless fowler went home sorely disappointed, and very wet with 
the dewy grass. Next morning he pursued his enemy with the 
same dire intent and the same result, and when he went to bed, 
the crake, crake, rose under his windows, as if in mockery of his 
afflictions and his labours. Sleep was impossible. The third 
morning came. All night the cry had been so loud, and clear, 
and near, and fearfully persistent, that the poor man darted out 
with the peep of day, half clad, armed as before. Unfortunately 
for him, the owner of the field had been as much provoked by the 
dsm&ge done to his hay crop, as the trespasser had been by the 
detriment to bis slumbers by the comcYak^. Ha blamed his 
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neighbours cow ; and had been on the watch l>etime8 to ascertain 
the truth. At that luckless moment, the unhappy sportsman made 
his appearance in his night-cap and dressing-gown, armed as 
before, to dodge the corncrake ; and was seized by the irate 
farmer ; and had to pay for the damage, in addition to having to 
submit to a little ridicule, and either a change of lodging, or the 
mocking crake, crake of the landrail for the rest of the summer. 

It used to be said by some that the landrail is a ventriloquist 
— that it makes its voice appear to come from any point that it 
chooses without moving. But it is like the courier-pheasant of 
South America, which is heavy and slow of flight, but so swift of 
foot that it outruns the fleetest horses. Therein lies the mystery 
of its migration. Its wings are not made for long flight. They 
are very short, and the body of the bird is very heavy. The tail 
is but a weak rudder in times of danger. It does not enable the 
bird to make quick turns. The bird will not fly unless from 
necessity ; and then it flies straight on, and lights a couple of 
hundi'ed yards off at furthest. It is no wonder that people should 
seek in the most diverse ways to account for its disappearance in 
winter, seeing that it is so diflicult to imagine it flying far over 
land and crossing the sea. When the grass is cut it takes to the 
com, and its cry ceases to be heard towards the end of July. 
But the bii'd has been shot in some parts of England so late in the 
year as the month of November, very fat, and imfit for travel, 
being about 8 oz. This is the latest date at which it has been 
seen, and then it had only the potato-field for its cover. Some 
say they go to Ireland, from the great numbers that are found 
there ; and likewise to the Island 6f Anglesey, which is supposed 
to be their half-way house ; but none have been got in either of 
these islands in winter. 

There used to be an opinion that it changed its colour in 
winter, got darker plumage, grey wings with brown spots, olive- 
brown body with white spots on the belly, and so became trans- 
formed into the Water-Rail or Brook Ousel — by some called 
erroneously the Water Hen. This notion has, however, died out, 
as it well might, seeing the beaks of the two birds are totally dif- 
ferent in form, to say nothing of the difference in their habits ; 
and the ousel is smaller, and 3 oz. less in weight 

The two birds are, however, very like m ioiictCL^^xA^Ssj^t'eiG^^Ks. 
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flight. The water-rail runs like a water rat with its head down. 
So does the landrail, which stretches its head out, and runs so low 
that it needs little cover to (ioncejil it. But when it is on the 
out-look it stands almost perpendicular. The crake's bill is very 
strong, as I can tell from its bite. It is said to be simple, and 
easily brought within reach by imitating its cry by rasping a 
notched bone. An old salmon-fisher once told me he was in the 
habit of taking the bird in this way, for the feathers to busk his 
hooks ; but I never saw it done. There are some localities, and 
among these the most fertile portions of some of the English graz- 
ing counties, in which the landrail never makes its appearance. 
In one parish, here and there, it is never seen, and in the next it 
is never absent in its season. It is known to prefer particular 
fields, the same bird, it is said, returning year after year to the 
same spot. 

This habit of, returning to the same place is more easily 
observable in swallows than in any other bird. They have been 
known to return, year after year, to the same spot, to build their 
nest in the same comer of the window ; just as familiarly as the 
robin which you have been accustomed to feed at your window 
returns, with the first snow, to the customary spot where he had 
foimd his breakfast waiting him the year before. The habits of 
the swallow seem very uniform. There are particular places, 
with one of which, in this locality, I am quite familiar, where 
they meet year after year, in the end of September, preparatory 
to their flight southward. They congregate there, and sit in a 
long line on the coping stones and chinmey, and chirp and chatter, 
in hot debate or deep council — it is hard to say which — and next 
day not a swallow is to be seen. 

I have been told curious things of swallows, but my own 
experience of their peculiarities is not large. For instance, a 
man and his wife told me of a couple of swallows, whose nest in 
the cottage window had been taken possession of by a pair of 
sparrows. The swallows seemed to submit for a time, but by-and- 
bye they returned with dire intent on reprisals, when the proper 
time had arrived ; and in revenge, they deliberately built up the 
entrant, immuring the hen sparrow as she sat on her eggs. I 
was disposed to think, for various reasons, the worthy pair — the 
people, not the swallows — ^had been deceived, «fc«vxi^^axiou^ others, 
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that the sparrows, although pert and familiar, ai*e not courageous. 
A redbreast, for instance, will drive a dozen of them away from a 
chance piece of bread, and take possession of it himself. He stands 
up at his full height, looking at them with a gaze of disdain ; and 
they need nothing more. So I could scarcely expect to find them 
dispossessing any bird, however small. But possession is not 
exactly, in all cases, although a general rule, nine points of the law 
with birds. A hedge- warbler (Motucilla Modularis) had built its 
nest in an apple tree in my garden, and covered up its eggs with 
the down with which it sometimes fills its nest when it can get it. 
I saw it hopping about in a very distressed way, and on touching 
the nest, a loud buzz came out of it, and on examining further, I 
found that a few humble bees had taken possession of it, and 
formed a small cluster of comb, with a little honey, beside the 
small long light blue eggs. Whether they would have succeeded 
in hatching the eggs I shall not guess. 

This hedge- warbler, hedge-spaiTOw, or titling, appeal's to be 
subject to such intrusion. It is in its nest that the cuckoo hen 
most frequently lays her solitary %gg. So long ago as the days of 
Aristotle the cuckoo was said to lay its eggs in another bird's 
nest, and the young cuckoo no sooner finds itself inconvenienced 
than it begins to clear out its foster brethren, and ends by being 
the sole occupant of the nest. Aristotle says the young cuckoo 
eats first the young birds and then the mother. It would seem 
that the hedge-sparrow has little conception of number. It never 
appears to miss its own young, which the stranger bird so delibe- 
rately pitches out. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the lower 
animals possess the organ of calculation at all. It is said a bitch 
knows the number of her pups, and if one be taken away immedi- 
ately misses it. If you hide four or five diiFerent articles from a 
good retriever after showing him them he will collect the whole. 
But whether he counts them or not I cannot say. 

If you break a piece of bread into three or four pieces, and put 
them into your pocket, and give him one, he will ask the rest from 
you, and will not be satisfied till he get them iill. Magpies, they 
say, have some capacity for calculation. One writer says they can 
coimt three, another, M. Dupont de Nemours, says they can count 
nine. It is generally understood that if you take away one of a 
magpie's eggs she will not Rit well on Wv^ t^^X. ^q ^»\Ki\?t\s\%*^'s«i. 
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all out. But the hedge-sparrow does not appear to miss her own 
youngsters, and seems devoted to her somewhat self -asserting 
foster-child with a pride proportioned to the bulk of the bird. 
" The gowk and the titling " are well known in common parlance 
to many who do not know that the little titling, with its peculiar 
weeting cry, is the foster-mother of the cuckoo, following her 
gigantic babe with eager and endless solicitude. This is the more 
conspicuous, as the young bird's ways are totally different from 
those of the poor little titling. The latter has, of com'se, like all 
other birds, its peculiar calls, sometimes to bring its young to their 
food, sometimes to warn them of danger. But these ai^e an un- 
known tongue to the yoimg cuckoo, which, were it not that it can 
soon look out for itself, would eat its mother out of her feathere, or, 
l)erluips, feathers and all. It is, like its family, little gifted with 
the oitliuary natural affection of relationshii). It is, in fact, a 
scapegnice, eating out of house and hold the little too fond creature 
that has come in loco parentis. Still she. flies after her big son, 
hops about, with her low weet, weet, weet, near him, tends him in 
an amusingly melancholy way ; and would, to all appearance, offer 
herself up as a sacrifice to him with pleasure, like the whole race 
of too fond mothers with a scapegrace son — ^following the selfish 
young prodigal with a love for which there is no retm^n. 



Chapter VIII. 

A QUAETETTE OF SINGEES. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that, among birds, the 
sweetest singers are the wisest birds ; but they are among the 
wisest. The sweetest of our ordinary song-birds here are the sky- 
lark, the mavis, the blackbird, and the linnet. The redbreast 
might be taken into account for some reasons. But he is not much 
of a singer. He pours out his ditty in spring, and, in autumn, its 
melancholy minor key very sweetly, and is, perhaps, the most 
sagacious of our singing birds ; although by no means possessed of 
the same richness or variety of note as any of the fom: mentioned. 
The lark and the redbreast are universal favourites. They are safe 
/jx?m even the waywsLvd schoolboy's mc\\>\e\\t tc\id'^\\c-y to field 
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Sports. They are, to some extent, fenced round by a hedge of 
proverbs, poems, tales, and fables. The Babes in the Wood are 
the robin's guardian angels. The lark was supposed to be God's 
bird, and the yellow-hammer the Devil's bird. The popular ditty 
runs thus — 

Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 
Wha harries the nest o' the heavenly hen ; 
And blessings, blessings, mair than three, 
Wha looks at my eggies and lets them be. 

The poem beginning- 

Hark, the lark at heaven^s gate sings ! 

breathes the spirit of the same old myth ; and it pervades the 
Ettrick Shepherd's sweet lyric — 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blythesomc and cumbeiless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Sweet is thy song of bliss, 

Bright is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

So with that marvel of lyrical melody, sweetness, tenderness, fancy, 
and beauty, Shelley's Ode to the sky-lark, as sweet and clear as 
the song of the bird itself — 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pour'st thy full heart. 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

The lark plays the paiii of sentinel at the secret meeting of 
Romeo and Juliet — in that pretty contest in which the love-sick 
maiden attempts to persuade her lover that it is not the lark but 
the nightingale that sings so early — 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 

BOMEO. — It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund morn 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 

This passage may be near the ti-uth for Italy, but it would be 
very wide of the truth for England, and wider still for oiir issifikXfc 
northern latitudes. Even in \Yve\aV\l\\^^ol^«»L\Nv^^^5?^.>'"^^ 
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not so ti'ue to the truth as Shakespeare is almost invariably iu his 
observation of natural objects. The lark with us, from the middle 
of May to the middle of July, might sing for four or five hours 
before many people were astir. He scarcely knows what night is 
in those days, when the twilight scarcely fades into night at all. 
His song begins before any eye but his can trace the slightest 
change. A little after twelve o'clock the vigilant bird springs uj) 
throuojh the niofht to bathe himself in the first faint wave of silver 
that the upper atmosphere catches fi-om the sun while he is yet 
many degrees below the horizon. One staiia up, pouring out as 
he soars a few solitary notes, then another takes up the song, and 
then another and another, till the whole heavens be full of melody, 
and that long before a single tinge of grey m the east is visible to 
the woiid below, or has dimmed the splendour of a single star in 
the heavens. Then comes the full swell of the music, sweeter and 
clearer than in the brightest day, when — 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant 
Matched with it, would be all 

But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

In the passage from Romeo and Juliet, previously referred to, 
we find certain old fancies of Juliet's about the sky-lark : 

It is, it is ! hie hence ! begone, away ! 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasant sharps. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division, 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 
Some say tho lark and loathed toad change eyes— 
O, now I would they had changed voices too, 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray. 

The popular idea of the sweetness and j^erfection of the sky- 
lark's song may be inferred from the use of the technical phrase 
"division," which signified, in Shakespeare's day, the regular 
division into measures, and the sub-division of these, with all 
those combinations and rythmical relations which constitute per- 
fect melody. 

As for the popular fancy that the lark changes eyes with the 

toad, I do not know what it signifies, as, although the eyes of the 

lark have not the brilliancy of the toad's oy<ia,tV\ey have a pecidiar 
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softness, and, one would almost say, intelligence of their own. It 
probably refers to that curious contrast in its wny of life, its home, 
the lowliest on the ground, among the long grass, and its heart 
and aspirations the highest in the blue hccavens, as when Shelley 
thus apostrophises it : — 

Like a cloud of fire 

The blue deep tbou wingest, 

Atid singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

The Eev. Mr. Atkinson, in his little book on " British Birds 
and their Nests," says, in speaking of the lark — " One day, last 
summer, I was speaking the solemn words, * dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes,' over a dead parishioner, followed as they soon are by the 
telling of ' our sure and certain hope of joyful resun*ection,' when 
a skylark, right over our heads, broke out into his sweet, simple, 
thankful, hopeful, joyous melody, and by it spoke to more hearts 
than one in that silent company." 

I never hear a caged lark pouring oirt its poor passionate heart 
in song from its small green mound, but I feel disposed to tell the 
owner how needless it is to keep the lark imprisoned if he knew it 
well and had managed it rightly. It is the most faithful, aflfec- 
tionate, and intelligent of birds. It is not easily alarmed. It 
scarcely leaves its nest when it has egg-s, and has been known to 
remove its young, some say even its eggs, to a place of safety, when 
its nest had been exposed by the cutting of the grass or the close 
vicinity of many cattle. If you bring it up from the nest, it will 
learn to fly about in the house and out of it, and perch upon your 
finger. It will go to the fields to see its friends and return again. 
In that respect, however, the skylark is not singular. You may 
teach a sparrow to leave its friends, and alight on your hand and 
get its food ; but it is, in every respect, a creature of small 
nature, compared with the lark. 

When going home from church one Sunday afternoon in the 
month of May, a good many years ago, I met a boy with a young 
lark in his hand, which he had taken from its nest. It was not a 
day for bargain-making ; but thinking the poor little thing might 
perhaps be better in my hands than in those that held it, I bought 
it. I found it was too old for hand feeding, and too young to feed 
itself. It would not open its mouth, and after much labour I Lett 
it for the night in my bedroom vimdow. ^w\i V^JC>a. ^^c^ ^sj^rci^V 
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was awakened by the little creature perching on my chin, and 
screaming into my face with its mouth open for food. Every 
morning after that it awoke me for its breakfast, till it could eat 
without help. 

By-and-bye it became a little marvel. It had no cage, and was 
not at all restricted in its movements. It followed the garden 
rake, and picked up worms ; went and came as it liked, hopped 
from one person to another at breakfast, levying black mail on 
everything, especially the eggs and the cream. It showed unques- 
tionable traces of humour — a quality not often to be found in the 
smaller birds, although you see it in the cockatoo, and a grim 
species of it in a raven. If you had placed a few flowers in its 
water-glass, it was sure to pluck them all out, and having done so, 
it ran off to a little distance, and waited patiently till they were 
replaced, and then it immediately plucked them out, looking up 
at you every minute as it dropped the flowera one by one, and 
then retreating to its comer, again as before, watching and wait- 
ing, and impatient for you continuing the play. It did everything 
in its power to get you to make sport with it ; hid itself behind 
things on the table, and peeped first round one side and then 
another. It was once or twice out all night, but arrived in the 
morning in time for breakfast. If left alone for a day it seai*ched 
from room to room for its mistress. Then it sat down in very 
low spirits in its comer in the parlour window, and when she 
came in sight flew out to meet her and perched on her hand. It 
answered to its name like a dog, and came when called upon. 

All this was without any tuition but what came of the simple 
process of hand-feeding ; and if such be the docility and intel- 
ligence of skylarks, why keep them caged up unless there be a cat 
in the way 1 I shall not speak of the annual slaughter of these 
pleasant singers for the use of the table. Notwithstanding the 
thousands sent from Dunstable to London yearly, and the miser- 
able lark market of Leipsic, they cannot be called an article of 
food, but merely of luxury. Yet they are not only the sweetest 
of singers but the most useful of birds, and their usefulness is not 
like that of sparrows, marred by even the inconvenience of 
damaging the sprouting pease in the garden ; for everything they 
do IS beneficial, whether it be in picking up their food in the fields 
or singing their song in. the beavenBj an^ \\i«^^&TLQ»t«.laiLd in 
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Europe in which they are not sung in songs sweeter than those 
which celebrate any bird except the nightingrJc. So I shall let 
the laverock go in the words of Shakespeare : 

Lo ! here the gentle bird, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 



Chapter IX. 
SANDY BAILLIE'S CUCKOO CLOCK. 

The sense of neighbourhood is veiy comprehensive. Not the 
sentiment of neighbourhood in its active foim ; but that quiet 
liking for familial* things which are in harmony with their small 
surrounding world ; possibly they may be so unimportant in them- 
selves iis not even to be observed in detail until some change dis- 
turbs the old relationship. Then you miss objects that had no 
intrinsic value to you or to any other one, and which you may 
have never previously distinguished. 

It is just as you would miss m a painting, with, perhaps, a 
stronger feeling than regret, a faint touch of light or colour, the 
significance of which in the balance, or harmony or expression of 
the whole, you only discover by the disturbance caused by its dis- 
appearance. Did you never miss a whin bush on an old earthen 
dyke — or the dyke itself, when it gave place to a stone wall ? The 
old dykes are disappciring, with theii* warm grassy sides, 
powdered with wliite and yellow honey-flower and purple vetches, 
and crowned with stone-cro]> and occasional tufts of broom. They 
were tlie remnants of another age, other men, and other ways. 
One feels a long link with the past broken, as the old earthen 
fences disappear. They were young in the days when tlie plough 
was drawn by oxen, and the cattle were let loose in " lang-halter- 
time," to roam over the stubble land, and the nature grass, and 
the fallow, without any peril to green crops, which did not exist ; 
and the village cowherd called tViexxi o\x\.m>2!afe\siQrKssv^^s^^ 
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at evening by the sound of his horn. They were, in fiict, remnants 
of the time when people sauntered through the world as through 
green bye-ways, resting on the old earthen banks with a casual 
passer-by for hours on end in the warm sunshine. Few of these 
remain. They and the old hedge-rows are disappearing before 
high farming ; and as they disappear ievery-day humanity becomes 
more and more confined to the dusty highways, with scarcely a 
creen nook to rest in. 

So the sense of neighbourhood may comprehend not only 
pleasant people, familiar faces, and those little adjacent fountains 
of joyous life that bubble up with all the songs of summer, but 
even inanimate and obscure things ; and why not such things as 
good old Sandy Baillie's Cuckoo Clock. That clock was, I may 
say, in a way, the pride of the village at " The Comer." The 
village was known as " The Corner," and Sandy Baillie's CHickoo 
Clock was the only remarkable thing which it contained. Nobody 
there had ever seen another cuckoo clock, and so there was what 
I may call a prevailing feeling of satisfaction in hearing it " Cuckoo, 
cuckoo," as clearly as life, summer and winter, as it struck the 
hours. Sandy was a member of the gentle craft, as he said him- 
self in his modest way. Nobody, I think, would have called him 
a cobbler, although he mended more shoes than he made. 

The village was near the toll-bar, and consisted of six houses 
and the tollhouse, and Sandy Baillie and the tollman were at once 
friends and rivals. " Tolly," as he was familiarly and colloquially 
called, knew all the great people who passed and paid toll. He 
had news from foreign parts, a few miles inland, and he heard 
what was going on in the city, and consequently spoke with a cer- 
tain authority which the sedentary shoemaker could not cope with. 
But then, Sandy, too, had his sources of infonnation from another 
stratum of society — his customers, who crowded his shop in the 
winter evenings ; and what was more to the point, he had a 
brother a miniature painter, who had been educated at King's 
College, a circumstance which reflected a certain importance on 
Sandy's opinions ; and these advantages and the Cuckoo Clock 
made up the difference between him and the tollman. 

Sandy Baillie was what one might call a very round person. 
His head was very round, and had a round bald spot like a priest's / 
tonsure, as broad as a saucer. He had a xovmd face, very ro\ind 
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eyes, with eyebrows arched like an old-fashioned bridge, and an 
appropriate series of wrinkles, as deeply and fixedly indented as 
the spectacle ornament in a runic carving. His nose was as 
round as a shapely nose well could be, and his mouth was round 
too, just as if he were always whistling, which, indeed, I think 
he was. His body could not be called exactly round, it was a sort 
of oblate sphere. So his countenance, as will be observed, wore 
a chronic expression of wonder, just for all the world as if he 
were giving a perpetual whistle of surprise ; and his movements 
looked as if they had been originally rotatory. Sandy was a bird 
fancier. He had birds of many a feather, and gave more time to 
them than to his shoes. But the Cuckoo in the Clock was the 
pride of his heart. Indeed, I'm not sure that he ever fairly 
realized the fact that it was not alive. When Sandy was hammer- 
ing the sole leather on his lapstone the birds were unusually vocife- 
rous. But when the hour struck, and the little door opened, and 
the bird came out with its "Cuckoo, cuckoo," Sandy ceased 
hammering, looked up to the clock with as fresh a satisfaction as 
if he had heard it for the first time, exclaiming, with nods and 
smiles, and a face of his wonted wonder, "Just so, just so, * cuckoo, 
cuckoo'— surprisingly well dunn." 

Sandy BaiUie had stuck all at once at some early stage of his 
mental pcwth. It must have been when he was a boy, for he 
remained a boy to the end. He had been surprised by something 
or somebody in these early impressionable years, and had kept 
wondering on. Indeed, one would have thought that he had 
been born in a state of astonishment. It sat on his face, in his 
eyes, in the series of finely-curved and deeply-indented wrinkles 
on his brow, in the expression of his mouth, in the backward curl 
of his short crisp grey hair — such of it as remained — and in the 
whole attitude of the man. His usual exclamation, on being told 
anything more striking than ordinary, was " Astonishing ! You 
surprise me ! " All his after-life he had moved in concentric 
circles, wider or narrower according to circumstances, round the 
central object of his original admiration, doing his own will and 
work by the way like a subordinate duty, necessary indeed but 
not otherwise important. I believe it was his brother, the 
miniature painter, who had awakened his early admiration, and 
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that his whole nature had converged upon him, and never grown 
a bit thereafter, or changed in any way. 

His brother had, like many other country lads, been attentive 
to his studies, and taken a bursary at King's College ; but having, 
like many more who do that, done his best, he made little fui*ther 
progress ; and having a taste for drawing and colouring, he had 
taken to painting as a profession, and stuck to miniature painting 
as the only branch of the art which oflfered him the means of 
livelihood. Alexander had been early struck with an ambition to 
follow his brother's footsteps, and with that view spent his leisure 
time in poring over an old, well-thumbed Latin Budiments. It 
became a habit with him to pursue his studies in this way from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to age — still at his Budiments. 
It seemed never to have occurred to him that the years were passing 
over him so much faster than he was passing through his 
elementaiy studies, that the process supposed a lifetime rather 
longer than Methusehih's. He kept his Budiments in his small, 
sunny shop-window for convenience, among his bu-ds and his 
flowers. If a friend went into his room on a Sunday morning, 
when he was lying longer a-bed than usual,^ he found him, as he 
said, conjugating a bit of a verb. So had he gone on, declining 
his nouns and conjugating his verbs, worshipping his brother, 
tending his birds, cultivating a few flowers, wondering at every- 
thing, and making and mending shoes, for forty or fifty years. 

Occasionally the education of a piping bullfinch or a talking 
starling gave him a separate identity of his own, a purpose in 
life, and an object of his own to wonder at and admire. But 
nothing, I think, ever did so to the same extent as the Cuckoo 
Clock. That ingeniously constructed horologue had been sent 
from London to him all the way, by a young man to whose early 
ambition Sandy Baillie's elementary studies of the Latin tongue 
had given the first impulse. Sandy's fireside had been the poor 
boy's only place of study. The kindly shoemaker had shod him, 
out of loving-kindness, in winter. He always modestly professed 
to have given the lad his Latin ; and his satisfaction in having 
turned to this account his long forty years' study, and having 
heard the poor boy decline his nouns and conjugate his verbs, 
entered materially into the perennial pride and wonder with 
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which he regarded the wonderful Cuckpo Clock — the first recog- 
nition of his learning or his services. 

It seemed as if Sandy could never divest himself of the idea 
that the Cuckoo had a species of life of its own. He never 
thoroughly realised the idea that it was either a live bird or a 
piece of mechanism, and he apostrophised it in numberless ways 
from the poets. He spoke of it generally as the 

Beauteous stranger of the grove, 
The messenger of spring. 

When in a philosophical mood, he addressed it with a merry 
twinkle of his eye, and voice and gesture of great eagerness and 
animation, in the words of Wordsworth — 

Oh, Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice. 

Or be ye rather, he would say — 

No bird, but an invisible thing — 
A voice — a mystery. 

His little shbp was a public rendezvous on winter nights. It 
was seldom empty, and as Sandy called more for talk than work, 
the hammer on the lapstone was an accompaniment to the con- 
versation, like the piano at an evening party. But when the 
Clock was on the stroke of the hour, the shop was a scene of 
great interest on the part of Sandy Baillie and his visitors. He 
was as eager and interested as if he had heard the Cuckoo for the 
first time. Then the little door burst open, the clock struck, and 
the cuckoo " cuckooed," and the clock struck again, and the cuckoo 
cuckooed again ; and Sandy sat watching it with the awl in his 
right hand and the left resting on his thigh, with the thread 
in his fingers, and his spectacles stuck upon his brow like an 
additional corrugation in its unchangeable series of wondering 
wrinkles. " Just so, just so, * cuckoo, cuckoo,' surprisingly well 
dimn," said Sandy, amid a gratifying chorus of admiration. 

Sandy was naturally a little liable to be imposed upon in a 
good-natured way. So it was understood somehow, at the Corner, 
on the occasion of the Queen's first visit to Aberdeen, that the 
younger members of the Royal family had a wish to see Sandy 
B^illie's cuckoo clock. I should not wonder if both Mr. Thompson 
of Fitmedden, who was Provost at t\ie\ivm(i, ^lAlto. k3wg<^a.^*^«' 
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Towu Clerk, remembered the little round-faced mau appeariug 
in the Town-House in the afternoon before the day of her 
Majesty's arrival in September, 1848, with a large cage containing 
the cuckoo clock, all covered up with a bright coloured pocket- 
handkerchief. In fact, Sandy carried it just as if it had been a 
bird ; as in all things he seemed to act on some dim old 
suggestion of similarity or analogy which never came out of 
its misty envelope in the old man's mind. On going 'to 
the Town-House, he had some difficulty with two town-sergeants ! 
which was natural, as these officials are of an analytical cast 
of mind, and were not ready to entertain the abstract idea 
that Sandy Baillie, by the Queen's desire, had an official pLoce 
in the next day's proceedings. He was, however, relieved 
from his dilemma by the kindly intervention of the late Mr. 
David Keith, the then Town Clerk-Depute, who, ever willing to 
oblige, having considered the matter over a pinch of snuff, said 
he was afraid there was some mistake, but he would see Mr. 
Angus. So he went up stairs, and Sandy followed with the 
cuckoo clock. 

"Mr. Angus having been appealed to," said Sandy to me, 
" seemed not very sure in what light to view the matter.'*' " But," 
continued he, " he patted me on the back, and said, 'Yes, yes, 
Mr. Baillie, just so. Most interesting thing, the cuckoo clock — 
very interesting, indeed ; but, unfortunately, it's not in the 
programme of the day's proceedings.' " 

The little man bowed his round head, and acquiesced ; but 
Mr. Angus, willing to let him down gently, continued — " I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Baillie, if her Majesty be exceedingly desirous to 
see the cuckoo clock, she'll send for you to Balmoral. Good-bye, 
Mr. Baillie, good-bye." 

Sandy was not deeply disappointed by any turn of events. 
He took everything as it came very quietly, as part of the natural 
course of things. But he sometimes reverted to that programme 
with regret. Notwithstanding, he said, that Mr. Angus is 
allowed to be the perfection of Town-Clerks, it was a pity that 
her Majesty should have been disappointed by a single defect in 
that day's i)rogramme. 

The cuckoo was set up again at home, and went on with its 
-"^unmer chorus to the voice of time in the little horolog^e as 
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before ; but the relations between Sandy and the clock seemed to 
have become touched with a little pensive melancholy after that, 
as if there had been a mutual disappointment, and a sympathetic 
chord touched by it. 

There were only two occasions on which the clock was known 
not to have been wound up. One of these was long ago, on the 
occasion of Sandy's brother, the portrait painter, being commis- 
sioned to paint miniature portraits of the late Earl and Countess 
of Erroll. That was in the old shoemaker's eyes an earnest of the 
fulfilment of all his long ambition on his brother's behalf, and a 
sure passport to royal patronage. On the news coming to the 
Corner, Sandy, although a temperate man upon the whole, made 
so meiTy with his friends that the voice of the cuckoo was as 
silent next day as if summer had departed. The last time was 
more tragic. The old painter, whom he had followed so long with 
admiration and worship, was always facile and self-indulgent, 
and he had felt of late years something more than the need of 
some corrective for the lack of firmness of head and hand. Not 
that head or hand should have needed it. But so it was. Sandy, 
who only saw things in a vague indefinite way, regarded any 
weakness of this kind, which he had witnessed in past times, as 
one of the inevitable peculiarities of genius and nothing more. 

But one winter night the miniature painter made his appear- 
ance at the cottage, so broken down and dispirited to look at — so 
forlorn, and, as one might say, so seedy, that the truth broke m 
at last, through all the barriers of love and reverence, as the two 
sat looking into the fire in the little cottage. The clock began to 
strike eight, and the little bird came out with its " cuckoo, 
cuckoo." The old painter looked restlessly at the clock. The 
clock struck again, and again the cuckoo cuckooed, the painter 
clenched his poor thin hand, and muttered " rubbish." " John I 
John," said Sandy, scarcely believing his ears. 

The clock went on, and the cuckoo went on, and the painter 
swore an oath that almost broke his brother's spectacles. 

" Oh, John, John," said Sandy, deprecatingly, " its the cuckoo, 
John." 

"Mockery, mockery. Don't you see, Sandy, that this con- 
founded cuckooing is the worst poasiblest mockery in a winter 
night like this — mocking me NntVv ^\V ^»«t\s^ v^^ ^^tvsv^'^ -ksj^ 
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summeriitli notions. Spring and sommer, Sandy, spring and 
Bommer ; there it goes — stop it, Sandy, stop it, man — spring and 
summer, spring and summer ;" and the poor nerveless old man 
burst into tears. 

'^ Oh, John, John ! *' said the little shoemaker, sinking on his 
knees before him, struck home to the heart for the first time by 
the full conciousness that his brother was going to the bad 
entirely. He besought him as humbly as if he himself had been 
the offender, by such simple considerations as suggested them- 
selves to his simple mind. But the most simple, real and unreal, 
was the urgency with which he held up to him^ with the old 
worshipful faith of fifty years, the grand career before him — the 
fine prospects of fame and wealth which were opening up to him, 
forgetting altogether that threescore and ten lay between them, 
that the one stood on the near, and the other on the further side 
of that solemn period of life only ten years short of the age at 
which Barzillai held himself past asking for any favour that 
David, King of Israel, could grant. 

'' Dinna cuckoo to me, Sandy,'' said the old painter, mumbling 
out his words half recklessly, half sadly. " You're cuckooing o' 
spring an' simmer, man ; cuckooing amo' snaw raiths an' frost, 
and storm, and wind, and haiL" 

There they sat — the one on his knees, with his little round 
face, round mouth, round head, and spectacles on his bump of 
veneration, with his leather apron before him, and the tears in his 
simple honest eyes ; and the other bald, with thin white hair, 
thin pale face, and painfully pink nose, and rusty black clothes, 
seated in the arm chair, maudlin with dying-out drink. The 
painter, with such faculties and gifts as he had had — not remark- 
able beyond a certain cleverness and skill sufficient for a 
mechanical artist, frittered away and dissipated, without his 
achieving a single object of his life-long ambition, or the still 
more fervent ambition of his brother's ; and there, too, was that 
brother with nothing but his love and worship, his devotion and 
his simplicity, the same, except for his years, as when his worship 
began when he was a boy. 

" Sandy, man," said the painter ; " I'm sayin', Sandy, I dinna 

think there's ony difference on you for fifty years, but your bald 

hood and your spectacles. Put them off, Suivdy , man ; put them 
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off, for ye look as gin ye had* four een, an' I dinna ken "wLich is 
een and which spectacles the nicht, somehoo. Yer spectacles sit 
o' the roof o' yer head like attic windows, Sandy — pit them aff for 
a nicht." 

Well, the old painter got worse and worse, and Sandy nursed 
him very tenderly. He was as reverential as if the poor dissi- 
I>ated old man, his brother, had fulfilled all the aspirations with 
which he had followed him, instead of being, in his old age, un- 
regarded and unknown — a poor obscure man, at the close of an 
obscure, ill-regulated life. So the painter died, and was buried, 
his brother following him with tears and sorrow, as deep and true 
as tears and sorrow could be. Sandy returned to his work ; but 
the theme of his life was gone. The nidiments were never 
touched again. The birds seemed scai'cely to sing as they used 
to do. He cultivated only a few flowere ; and these were for his 
brothei-'s grave. As for the cuckoo clock, it was never wound up 
again : no cuckoo note charmed the passing hour. It seemed to 
have taken the summer with it from the once merry " Comer." 
When Sandy was asked about the cuckoo dock, that was the pride 
and wonder of the neighbourhood, all that he said was, " My 
brother said that the cuckoo was for spring and summer — for 
spring and summer ; aye, aye, for spring and summer." 

For years after, the little head, growing more and more bald, 
was to be seen keeping time, in the sumiy south-west window, to 
the hammer on the lapstone. The old man had a new purpose, 
and he worked hard for it ; and that was to erect a monument on 
his brother's grave. Nothing would please him but a broken 
column — a Corinthian column, without the capital, with the shaft 
broken. It haunted him day and night ; nothing but a broken 
column seemed to him to convey all that he wished to convey of 
his brother's story. 



Chapter X. 

A MYSTEEIOUS NEIGHBOUR 

1 have a very mysterious neighbour, whose ways of life I have 
ong watched with an interest which verges on something like 
feminine curiosity. 
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It is ail interest which reminds me not a little of the life of 
laborious speculation which an old lady acquaintance of mine 
lived for years, in the endeavour to fathom the mystery which hung 
about certain of her neighbours. The old lady's neighbours were 
an elderly man, a woman who seemed to be his wife, and a young 
person, who was to all appearance their daughter. They took up 
their residence in an old house in the little hamlet where the old 
lady lived, down on the borders of the Forest here. They were 
English paople, and very poor, but they had such an air of 
importance and serenity, antique respectability, and unconsciousness 
of the existence of any creatures except themselves, that had the 
newspapers announced the arrival of Rip Van Winkle and his 
family after his sixty years' sleep, nobody would have had any 
difficulty in recognising them in these mysterious persons — at 
least my old friend would not. The old pair were so gi'avely 
dignified in their demeanour that the young jjei-sons called them 
Lord and Lady Lopsly. They were only seen on Sundays, going 
to and from the church, and then they walked apart, in a severe 
and dignified way. The lady always wore the same dress ; but 
then it was worth wearing always, compared with any other dress 
in the village. Her bonnet was so large that her face looked in 
the distance as if clothed in a capacious auriole, in fact not unlike 
a small moon in a large nimbus, and her gown was so capacious 
that it seemed as if it had originally comprehended the vast hoops 
of the reign of George II., and was of brocaded silk with flowers 
as large as life, and as bright as a bed of poppies. It looked in 
the distance like a fine old dressing gown. As for the gentleman, 
he was clad in black of very ancient fasliion, a« threadbare as a 
fishing net. He wore white stockings and white cotton gloves ; 
and his hat, which was very high, and bruslied bare to the bones, 
glanced with a peculiar water polish. It was set at a very smart 
angle on the side of his head ; and the aim of his life seemed to 
be to balance his hat in a becoming way, and align his course on 
some fixed points in the distance, in a military way, while his 
wife and daughter kept their " dressing " in rear, in Indian file. 
So they were a picture on Sundays ; and my old lady friend 
was every week, and month, and year, more and more exercised 
^ make out who and wiiat they were. SYie pwzzXa^Viet "Vst^sAxi o^«£ 
as w II ah as Arjhimedes ever pwzzVcd \v\s ovex ^\]rcc>^cav '\w 
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mechanics. She framed the wildest romances about them. At 
one time they were foreign refugees; at another they were persons 
of note who had fallen into poverty and hidden themselves from 
the world ; at another, poor Lord Lopsly was supposed to have 
been guilty of some great crime for which he had fled his country. 
When my old friend was out of sorts and spirits her speculations 
had a touch of bitterness and disappointment. The man took 
occasional journeys, respecting which the old lady piously 
remarked, with a sort of desperate resignation, " the Lord alone 
knows where." The young woman too, who was a common sort 
of creature, not at all like her supposed parents, disappeared for 
a time every summer. This, too, was the subject of much thought 
and ingenious speculation. When it turned out that the poor 
girl went every summer to a seaport forty miles distant, during 
the herring fishing, to clean herring, setting out at nightfall and 
walking thither and back on foot, the romance and the mystery 
collapsed at once and for ever. 

My mysterious neighbour is an object of as much curiosity to 
me as Lord and Lady Lopsly were to my old friend. She is a 
sovereign within her dominions, obeyed like no other sovereign 
under the sun. Her subjects are helpless without her. All 
their courage is derived from her presence. They are a busy 
bustling community, seldom silent ; but when her voice is raised 
every other voice is hushed. She is more beautiful than any of 
her race ; but she is never seen alive, except after careful vigilance 
or by the rarest accident. She is the sole depository of the wisdom 
and the virtues of her people — their sovereign and their mother, 
royal in every sense : in power, authority, intelligence, and, if I 
may call it so, moral energy beyond rivalry, and almost beyond 
belief. Such is my mysterious neighbour — The Queen Bee. 

I have had her majesty the Queen Bee beside me in my stud^ 
for weeks ; and perhaps a few odds and ends about her ways of life 
may not be unwelcome just now, when the Queen is among the 
heather. The Queen of the hive is differently shaped from the 
other bees. She is larger than the common working bee, but 
shaped with exquisite elegance. Her body tapers towards the 
lower extremity, there being seven \aTamaXfc^^J!>iyi!e.^l ^ksrcssssst^^^- 
tecting it, while there are only six m Wi^ oVJi^et \ifc^"e.. ^^^^^ ^ *^^K»v 
perfection of form, and her co\o\ir \a a. i\e)a. ^^$ia\v^stQ^«^.^ 
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thoqgbi her wings seem shorter that those of her subjects, it is only 
in proportion to the length of her body. Every bee in the hive 
has a peculiar dark spot of irregular form on its back, between the 
wings — a velvet patch as it were. In the Queen Bee it takes a 
more distinct form than in the others, so distinct, indeed, that you 
may know her at a glance by it alone, and a little stretch of fancy 
may see in it a fair outline of the British Crown. 

The Queen is always attended by a body-guard, about thirty or 
forty in number, who never leave her. They accompany her 
through the hive, and feed her in succession. A friend sent me a 
Queen and her attendants, and I kept them beside me for weeks, 
and duly supplied them with flowers and honey. The flowers they 
never touched, but the honey they sipped, and having done so 
went directly to the Queen and fed her by turns. Others dressed 
her, smoothed down her royal robes, and cared for her with a 
marvellous solicitude. She never tasted anything herseK. She 
was evidently distressed and restless, and ran about hither and 
thither over the backs of her attendants. 

Another Queen came into my possession through the breaking 
of a young swarm. The day was somewhat windy, and the swarm 
alighted on a bunch of loose spray, and immediately rose again and 
returned to the hive. I knew that the Queen had met with an 
accident, and that I should find her near the spot where the 
swarm had alighted. There she was on the garden walk, running 
hither and thither like a creature distraught, with her attendants 
trying to keep pace with her. Her wings were hurt, and her 
reign ended. 

On the night before a hive throws a swarm you may hear the 
two queens answering each other from different parts of the hive. 
Their voices are easily distinguishable, more especially as, if every- 
thing else be quiet, the hum of the hive ceases for a moment. 
The call of the one is clear and bell-like — that of the other sharp 
and half -suppressed. The half -suppressed cry is, in so far I can 
make it out, that of the young queen just escaping from the cere- 
ments of the royal cell. It is a strange peculiarity of the royal 
mother of the hive that she must either slay her daughter and 
successoTj or take her departure herself to form a new colony. 
This burden of royalty is as tragic as t\ie a\a.\x^\«t oi \)ckfe ^<2?cvss»^ 
w/u'ch begins in the second week oi AugvjLst, ^\ieiL AsXi^ ^o*^ q\ 
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making comb and the breeding season is past, and even the drone 
pupae in the brood cells are thrown out to make room for honey. 

When a hive is swarming the swarm does not move off till the 
qi\een comes out to take the lead. There is an old and odd saying 
among country people, that stolen hives thrive best. That means, 
I daresay, that when 

The winged nation wanders through the skies 

to a considerable distance, it has a vigorous queen, who is dis- 
satisfied with her old neighbourhood, and seeks another, and that 
she instinctively takes a more suitable one. Probably, the finder 
would demur to the doctrine that there is any wrong in appropriat- 
ing a gift that comes by nature in that way, if the owner fail to 
follow his property and establish his right. But that seems to be 
the explanation, as really to speak of actual theft among bee- 
masters is out of the question. 

But, as a rule, bees settle near their homes. Itis when dis- 
turbed, and on their second flight, if they be left unprotected from 
the sun or put into a sour ill-flavoured hive, that they go to a dis- 
tance. Then they generally take to old houses. 

A certain much-respected neighbour of mine, who occupied a 
house to which the bees in the locality had an unfortunate fancy, 
used to tell me that he knew when a swarm was coming by the 
hurrying out and in of bees at the crevices between the slates for 
days'previous. It is an easy matter to make bees settle, and the 
means practised in the days of Virgil (see IV. Georgics) are 
practised still]: 

But when thou see a swarming cloud arise 

That sweeps aloft and darkens all the skies, 

The motions of their hasty flight attend, 

And know to floods or woods their airy march they bend ; 

Then milfoil beat, and honeysuckles pound. 

With these alluring savours strew the ground, 

And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal's droning sonnd. 

The allurements of the sweet odours referred to, or the temp- 
tations of a break of seed-turnips in blossom, may break the 
swarm, if they affect them at all. But the value of " tinkling 
brass " is known to every country ^oxasja. ^Vci ^«s^j^ V^t ^'^f^^^ 
and abovel, and raises a clangoxir oi\iic«fia^«si^^^«^'^^^^^'^^^^ 
how it cornea that such a noiae \>Tm^ ^on^w >Osi^ ^3fc'^'«» ^^ ^^=1. 
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The reason is not far to seek. The sound drowns the voice of the 
Queen, and the Queen knows it, and settles at once. Indeed I 
have seen more than once a dissatisfied swarm that was rising 
again after it was hived fairly conquered and constrained to keep 
its place by the ringing of a belL It is said that the Queen bee 
has a certain royal aura that proclaims her presence, but I don't 
think bees go so much by smell as people think. I'll give an 
example. At the swarming time this season I chanced to have 
some honey in a small dish under a flower-pot. The bees were 
going out and in at the aperture in the bottom of the pot. To try 
th^ sense of their smell, I removed the honey and the pot to a little 
distance, and placed another pot in the position of the first. The 
bees continued to go into and out of the second flower-pot as 
before, and so long as I was present did not discover the honey, 
which was only a little way off. 



Chapter XI. 

A MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBOUR— (continued). 

My mysterious neighbour, the Queen Bee, is the subject of 
many conflicting legends, theories, and speculations. It is said by 
some that she makes her marriage tour through the air when she 
is ten days old, and only once in a lifetime, and never leaves the 
hive again. By others she is said to marry every year. One 
author says she selects her husband ; another that she mates by 
chance ; another tells us that the drones fight for her during her 
flight. One writer, Mr. Pettigrew, says that a perfectly healthy 
Queen lays 2000 eggs daily, and about 200,000 in spring and sum- 
mer six months. Several writers say that virgin Queens and very 
old Queens lay drone, that is to say, male, eggs even in the height 
of the season ; and others, that the sex of the bee depends upon 
the cell in which it is laid, and the subsequent treatment, and that 
the working bees dispose of the eggs ; others that. the Queen knows 
the sex of the eggs, and disposes of them accordingly. Some say 
t2ta^ when the Queen dies and leaves no successor near maturity 
la the royal cells, the work bees remove a comnioii y^^^, ot ^t- 
-baps an egg^ from the work bees' cells, or e^en a. ^oxia itom ^^ 
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drone cells, and place it in a royal cell, and that in due time it be- 
comes a full developed Queen, seven days sooner than it would be 
developed into a neuter or working bee, and ten days sooner than 
it would have become a drone in its original circumstances. It is 
alleged that the period of development of an egg into a Queen is 
14 days, into a work bee 21, and into a drone 24. One writer 
says the Queen lays about 2000 drone eggs in Spring, and resumes 
laying male eggs in Autumn, but in the interval exclusively work- 
bee eggs. 

These speculations are somewhat contradictory. But that is not 
surprising ; for, so far as the nature of the Queen Bee has been 
ascertained by anybody, in so far as I am aware, it is in many re- 
spects at variance with what is known of every other creature in 
the whole range of Natural History — the ant alone approaching 
it in some of its peculiarities. I do not pretend to speak with any 
authority on the physiological and purely scientific aspects of the 
question. I have studied the Queen Bee less in a scientific than in 
a sort of social and friendly way. I shall not touch on the more 
recondite points of transformation and development, except in so 
far as may be fairly inferred from my own observations. The cir- 
cumstances which I have mentioned, and intend to mention, are 
matters that have occurred among my own bees, and not in books 
at all. The belief entertained, by even so intelligent and ex- 
perienced a Bee-master as Mr. Pettigrew, that nature supplies 
each hive with a host of drones simply to make sure of the 
fecundation of the Queen, is not only an exceptional but an un- 
necessary departure from the usual economy which pervades the 
hive ; and the statement of another writer, that the Queen lays 
drone eggs in autumn, is to ascribe to her majesty what she is 
never guilty of — an act of supererogation equally purposeless and 
cruel. Although I have never seen a drone engaged in anything 
like honest industry, there are two facts which would seem to 
indicate that they have their proper work to discharge in the 
structural operations. There is no comb formed either before the 
hatching of the drones in the spring or after their disappeai'ance 
in the beginning of August. What ai^ '^^ ^ Vc&st Vt«a>L*CfeL^^as^ 
that there is not a particle oi com\> m-a.^^ m >i\ira ^iioaRs^^'^ "^ ^ 

Dot easy to make out the functiona oi t\\fe '^'^'^'^'^^^^^^rr^^ 
when the building work is going ou \^x^^^fee» ioroi^^^siai^ 
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bee ropes by hanging together in long clusters. Each bee as it 
enters attaches itself to one of these clusters and hangs there while 
others traverse the rope and relieve the gatherers of the pollen 
which they have accumulated on their thighs. The killing of the 
drones and the clearing of the comb of pupce takes place at the 
same time, when the work to be done is to fill the brood combs 
with honey. Some writers tell us that the drones impregnate the 
eggs in the cell, a theory which, considering the wholly excep- 
tional way of life which a bee hive presents, might be regarded as 
not improbable, were it not that the first spring eggs'are deposited 
and the brood hatched at a time when there are no drones in 
existence. The conclusion probably might be one somewhat an- 
alogous to the theory that the virgin Queen lays drone eggs, viz., 
that the unimpregnated eggs are drone eggs, and that the first 
bees of the season are all drones. 

We are told that the Queen lives four years, and it may be so ; 
but when the same authorities tell us that the work bees live only 
nine months, we should like to know on what data they arrive at 
such a conclusion. During eight months of the year no addition 
is made to the population of the hive. There are few bees, if 
any, hatched after the end of July, and none before the end of 
March. You can distinguish the young bees all through April 
and May. And through the summer, as successive swarms go off, 
will any one say that there are none but that year's bees in the 
hive 1 I shall not in the meantime touch on the theories of the 
sex, longevity, form, colour, intelligence, and governing power 
being the result of a special cradle and special food. The question 
is so very complex, strange, and, I may say, mysterious, in every way 
in which it may be looked at, that I cannot pretend to discuss it in a 
satisfactory way. But without disputing the effect of special 
nourishment in the royal cells, all my observations have led me to the 
conclusion that the intelligence of the hive is so completely centred 
in the Queen, that I am disposed to question the statement so 
frequently made, that on the Queen's death the hive provides itself 
with a successor when the royal cells are empty. A hive without 
a Queen becomes at once the scene of anarchy. If there be any 
comer of a hive in which the bees are \)eyoTid. ^Jcvfc xcs^^ \»ftvjL«afia^ 
tJiejr Joaf about in complete idleness. l\iaAa.xL\miy>et oic«ai^%\\ft 
" "sa^ conaiating of stmw rusks, placed oii a icmg,^ ^i tes^^ce. ot 
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large boxes, with lights on so that I could see through the lower 
portion of the hive. The drawers were so made as to open into 
each other on the withdrawal of slips of wood, and there was 
an empty drawer side by side with one or two of the hives, for the 
purpose of extension. A day or two after I had set the hives on 
this range of boxes, which were all in a capacious bee-house, 
erected for the purpose, there came a severe thunderstorm. In a 
few minutes the flight-board, ten feet long, and the front of the 
bee-house for eighteen inches, were covered with one dense 
mass of bees, to all appearance every bee in the hives being 
frightened out by the effect of the thunder in the empty boxes 
beneath the rusks. 

The sight was one seen once and never again — five or six 
swarms altogether with their respective Queens — a living bank 
under the rain. I covered them up with deal boards for protection, 
and when the storm abated they returned to their hives all except 
one swarm, a portion of which had fallen off the board and got 
drenchedand tumbled a littleon theground. I was certain the Queen 
Bee was injured ; and so it turned out. A creature gravid with 
eggs like the Queen Bee in spring is easily hurt. She was found 
in the cluster that had fallen, and when placed on the bee board 
made her way into the hive. But the swarm which had been 
strong and healthy got weak and listless, and ultimately appeared 
to be silent, although occasional bees were going out and in. I 
examined it and found the swarm had disappeared, although it was 
sweet and clean and contained a plentiful supply of honey and 
young bees, and every facility for supplying the place of the lost 
Queen. The hive next this empty hive seemed to be on the eve of 
swarming, and I wished to see what would be the effect of putting 
the adjacent hive with comb and honey at its disposal I accord- 
ingly withdrew the slides, and it was, in a day or two, to all ap- 
pearance, filled with a strong young swarm. ,1 then shut them off 
from the parent hive, and they continued in their new residence. 
I watched often and long for any interconmiunication between the 
hives, but there was none whatever. The shut-off bees never re- 
turned to their old habitation. Still I was by no means aajtisfiftji. 
that they had a Queen. They -wet^ «iifciA, ^^«^^* ''^>s^^ -^^^RJ^ ^ 
song was hushed and still, wlieii tikift ii^\^c^iWXTav.^\^'^^'^'^^ 
ffonajit with music. It vaa not ioT \WiV oi Ti\as:J^"«^'»l'^'^^^^*^ "^ 
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to open the glass sides to see that much. Not only were they silent, 
but they never attached the rusk to the wooden frame of the 
drawers— the first thing done in the case of the others. They 
went and came, crowded the bee-board, lay basking in the sun 
about the door ; but they made no addition to the comb which 
filled the rusk, but did not extend below it into the drawer. Other- 
wise things went on to all appearance as with other hives to the 
middle of September, when the flowers were all gone, and their 
means of livelihood at an end. I had been from home for a week 
or two, and on my examining the hive on my return I found a 
good swarm of dead and dying bees, and not a particle of honey. 
When shut off from the parent hive they had commenced a life of 
riot and dissipation, living from hand to mouth, neither making 
comb or gathering honey, but giving themselves up recklessly to a 
short life and a merry, and dying with the summer and the sun- 
shine, when their treasures were exhausted. They had no Queen. 



Chapter XII. 

A MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBOUR— (continued). 

The nature and scope of Instinct have been the subjects of 
investigation and discussion from time immemorial. Yet the 
generally-received conclusions are pretty much the same as they 
were in the infancy of speculation on the mental system of the 
lower animals. Some describe instinct as a special revelation of 
the knowledge necessary to the preservation of the creature and 
its race, whatever it may be. Others tell us of the hereditary and 
transmitted results of an ancient experience, which undergoes no 
change because the measure of the creature's capacity is reached, 
apart from special instruction. What is primordial, and indepen- 
dent of all experience — what is transmitted as the fruits of experi- 
ence, and what is acquired, are matters which painstaking experi- 
mentalists will probably settle one of these days ; but they have 
not settled them up to the present time, in so far as I know. The 
Queen Bee, it will be said, has an instinct of a very broad kind, 
whatever the mode in which it is genexated •, asA ^JaaXiVL ^<:^«&tA 
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work in one uniform way, andjperforms the same series of acts in 
all cases, and under all circumstances. I shall mention one or two 
examples, and leave you to judge. 

As I have already mentioned, when a hive throws a swarm 
the young swarm, in the first instance, almost invariably alights in 
a place which its natural instinct could under no circumstances 
lead it to choose as a permanent dwelling-place. When from any 
cause, such as being left exposed, or ^being put into a rancid hive, 
it rises again, it almost^^invariably^betakes^itseK to a place more or 
less protected, and fit for a permanent dwelling. Is it too much to 
suppose that the Queen is guided by some hereditary suggestion 
of care and protection, in the first place, and that it is only dis- 
appointment that throws her back, in the second place, on her own 
instinctive resources ? When a swarm alights, in the first instance, 
it is in the best of tempers. Indeed it is in a state of harmony 
with itseK, and with the whole world. You may handle the bees, 
lift them in handfuls, strip them off the branches into the hive 
without getting a sting, provided you do it calmly and fearlessly. 
But when they alight the second time their temper is entirely 
changed. They are angry and defiant, and you had better put on 
a crape veil and thick gloves before attempting to do anything 
with them. But, indeed, as a rule, there is nothing to be done. 

These swarming arrangements are, however, pretty uniform, 
and the first step, as I have said, may probably be referable to a 
transmitted impulse, the result of hereditary experience. But the 
wars of bees present occasional phenomena which are entirely iso- 
lated in their causes and character. Take the following example : — 
I mentioned in the foregoing chapter that, in a series of hives of 
mine, constructed for experimental purposes, there were passages 
between several of the hives closed by slides. I put a swarm from 
one hive into the box next to it ; and the young swarm seemed 
to be prospering very well. One afternoon, a few days after, the 
old hive looked as if it were about to throw off a second swarm, 
or, to speak more correctly, a " cast ; " you are aware, the first 
only is called a "swarm," the second is called a "cast." I watched 
them for some time, when a movement took place such as I never 
beheld before or since, and never heard tell of. The hive became 
quiet for a few minutes, and then there issued forth a line of bees, 
five or six deep, marching out oi \3aft ^'^\vct^ \s5^ *^^^s5s^. a 
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was some time before I could make out what they were doing. 
They marched with the regularity and precision of a regiment of 
soldiers marching to the flank in fours. 

They marched out of the one hive into the other for the 
space of at least fifteen minutes, and the noise within the young 
hive left no doubt of the purpose of the movement. It waa a 
massacre. I saw into the hive through its glass back, and there 
was nothing |but fierce commotion and strife within. In about 
ten minutes they began to march back to their own hive in the 
same order and with the same regularity. There was some talk, 
a number of years ago, about the difficulty of taking 10,000 men 
out of Hyde Park ; but that Queen Bee marched her followers, 
not far short of 10,000, out of one hive into another, fought a 
battle, and marched them back again, with a generalship that 
Napoleon, Wellington, or Von Moltke mightjhave envied. I found 
the hive completely destroyed, and more than that, I found the 
casus heUi quite clear. The slide which cut off the communication 
between the two hives was not quite shut. It was not sufficiently 
open to permit bees to pass from one to the other, but it had been 
sufficiently open to cause confusion in the sounds and in the 
peculiar odour that seems to be characteristic 'of each hive, and 
gives it an individuality of its own. I have no doubt any one who 
does not mind sacrificing a hive may see the same thing, by placing 
two in the same close conjunction. 

What is the nature of the instinct to which this peculiarly 
vigorous, systematic, and decisive mode of self-defence is to be 
ascribed 1 It was entirely out of the ordinary and regular coiu^e 
of events in a bee-hive. It was not merely an accident of an 
accident, but an accident of a series of accidents, arising from the 
peculiar way in which I chanced to be experimenting upon them. 
If you call it instinct, then there must be a species of instinct 
which meets extraordinary circumstances and emergencies as they 
arise. I do not propose to look for Kant's a priori cognitions in 
the Queen Bee, but there is as little reason to seek Locke's sheet 
of white paper in her mind as she emerges from the royal cell. She 
starts into existence fully armed, like another Minerva, but with 
tlie challenge to battle on her tongue. T\ie iirwaid.\»A^r3 q1\s3:l- 
duiclmrged force, which, seeks an outlet, and ^xiAs a. afe\XXfe^\fv«^'afc 
' reditary experience, does not expAain t\ie \naXaai\»aftw». 
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capacity, authority, and power on the part of the Queen, and the 
equally instantaneous recognition of such qualities on the part, of 
her subjects. Nor do either a priori cognitions, or natural energy, 
finding its proper field, or transmitted experience, or the rapid 
acquisitions prompted by inborn activity, explain the readiness 
with which a Queen Bee, like another Boadicea, leads forth her 
nation to war — not a mere guerilla war for supplies, but a great 
common act of public poHcy, in which the whole nation are ani- 
mated by one impulse. 

All this is the work of a creature, which all authorities tell us 
is made what she is by a special mode of nursing, with special 
food, in a special cell set apart for the purpose. A respected cor- 
respondent, whose opinion I highly value, writes me as follows, on 
this subject, pointing out the heterodox character of the con- 
clusions, either arrived at by me, or indicated in the previous 
chapters as arrived at by others. His objections I have, myself, 
already stated, and I can only wish that better qualified observers 
would enquire further into what is, to say the least, a curious 
problem : — 

— — ^— , September 23. 

Mt Deab Sib, — I have read your natural history papers with much in- 
terest, more especially the last two, on the subject of Bees, although iu 
that case the interest was not unmixed with regret. 

I do not pretend to question the correctness of your conclusions, 
because I have not the knowledge of the subject which you have, and I 
certainly do not question the reliability of your experiments, in so far as 
you have carried them. I can only hope that the conclusions have been 
come to on an incomplete generalisation. As it is — as I have no doubt 
you see— indeed I observe you recognise the fact — their tendency goes 
strangely but directly in support of the doctrine of Evolution and develop- 
ment taught by Darwin, Huxley, and the rest of that school. If it be the 
case, as you think, that the Queen Bee is the sole intelligence in the Hive, 
and that her intelligence and governing powers are as great as you suppose, 
and that, as I think you admit, on the authority of others rather than, 
say, on your own, these qualities are the result of special mechanical treat- 
ment, the inevitable inferences are very extraordinary, viz. : — 

1. That a creature, no matter what it may be, is, by a process of selec- 
tion and peculiar treatment, developed into a higher quality of creature 
than it was originally intended to be, and endowed with entirely tii.o^'K 
capahilitiea, 

2. That, such being the case, meiiV«\ ^V«i<OTKv«waw «^ ^^ -t^^sj^. ^ 
certain material combinationa. 
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These are weighty conclusions indeed. Yon indicate olearly enough 
that the present knowledge of the question may be incomplete. I think 
such must be the case, and that either Apiarians must be precipitate in 
accepting certain apparent phenomena, or there must be some factor over- 
looked ; and I think it possible there may be more than one overlooked in 
the economy of a bee hive. I think, indeed, the question is of immense im- 
portance, not of course in any practical honoy-producing way, but for its 
bearing on one of the most difficult and intricate problems of the day. 
Science, as was said at the meeting of the British Association, does not 
know great and small truths. The bee is a small animal, but the laws 
which regulate its peculiar manifestations of intelligence are as much a 
part of the economy of creation, and the work of divine providence, aa 
those which regulate the solar syste*n. I therefore thiuk the subject is one 
on which one may enter a caveat against hasty conclusions. 

I know you will not misunderstand the purport of this communication, 
and I will be glad to hear what you have to s ly on the points involved — 
either privately or publicly, as you may see fit —that is to say, if you think 
it worth taking any notice of at all. 

I am, yours faithfully, 



I am not unconscious of this tendency to which my correspon- 
dent refers. Indeed, I have more than once hinted at it. But, 
while I deprecate any precipitate generalisation on the possibly 
incomplete series of particulars of which at present our knowledge 
of the nature and qualities of the Queen Bee consists, I do not 
feel called upon to shut my eyes to certain phenomena because they 
may not square with my opinion, or even my belief, on the rela- 
tions of mind and matter. It may be that farther enquiry shall 
show that all the opinions of apiarians on the subject of the 
genesis of the Queen Bee, and that such opinions as I have 
arrived at independently, as to her being the sole intelligence and 
source of all order, design, and energy in the hive, are so many 
hasty and vain conclusions. All that I can say is, that no one will 
welcome more readily than I any new light on the subject, how- 
ever much it may tend to show the futility of all past observa- 
tions. I am simply curious on the subject, and not at all dog- 
matical. Having been brought up against a dead wall which 
I caimot see over, I will be much obliged to any one who knocks 
it down. But my correspondent does not knock it down. He 
me it is there. "Well, I see that quite clearly. What 
tnguines 'into the ways of beea Via.'Vfe Tio\i\i^crk.Vias^\Vj 
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made, as I have kept bees for many years, in all kinds of hives, 
and never for the sake of their honey, but entirely for the satisfac- 
tion of, it may be, a somewhat idle and profitless curiosity. If my 
correspondent would set himseK to the study of Bees, and see 
what he can make of them, I will be glad to give him a young and 
strong swarm to begin with, and lend him an uni-comb hive in 
which to conduct his experiments. He is well qualified, and has 
infinitely better bee pasture roimd about him than I have. I 
would, moreover, suggest that he might study the anatomy and 
physiology of the Queen's attendants, and the chemistry of the 
hive, which Liebig has left in even a more unsatisfactory state 
than that in which he found it. 



Chapter XIII. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF JOHN MORTLACH'S 

ATTIC. 

Everybody knows the village at the outskirts of the Forest 
here. I need scarcely describe it. In spring and summer it is a 
very pleasant place — white with hawthorn, gean, and apple blossom 
in May, and bright with lilac and laburnum in June. The houses 
are generally small, but they have each a garden, hedged round 
with elder, if nothing better ; and there is, upon the whole, a dis- 
position to take life in a leisurely way. The shoemaker is here- 
ditarily a florist and a lover of birds ; and the tailor is a pigeon- 
fancier, and takes prizes for his poultry at the local exhibitions. 
The weaver — there is no weaver now — was, at the time I speak of, 
a man of universal parts. Whether it was that customer work 
had become scant, and the occupation had ceased to be remunera- 
tive, or that he liked to vary his occupations, I can't say exactly. 
Like every other person here, he had a garden, and an acre or so 
of land which he farmed, and he could stobb-thatch houses and 
build com ricks with any one brought up to either of these 
businesses. He was a good fair scythe on a harvest rig, could cast 
peats in the moss, and as for breaking firewood at Christmas, there 
was no one who could hold an axe with him. So he wsa evi 
body's body — built everybody's ricks, broke ev^r^Vya^^' 
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cut most of his neighbours' com, and stobb-thatched their houses ; 
and if anybody did any of these without asking his opinion, he 
looked upon himself as an ill-used man. There being no little 
jealousy of the weaver's attainments, and as he was known to be 
a man who had an opinion to give frankly for the asking, that 
opinion was generally asked. 

Just opposite the weaver's little shop, the windows of which 
commanded all the streets of the village, stands an old house, 
which looks as if it had a history of its own. It is built somewhat 
in the form of a small border peel-house. It is three storeys in 
height, and has a three-storey outside stair at the gable, which 
gives access to each flat in succession — even to the attic flat, which 
seems to be a modem addition. Houses of this kind are common 
enough on the borders — the ground flat having been used for the 
cattle, while the only entrance to the inhabited parts of the house 
was by this stair, which was capable of easy defence for a short 
time till the district was up in arms. I do not think this house 
had ever been intended for such a purpose here, as the danger of 
Highland caterans making a spreagh so far down the country was 
not so great at any time. The house was known as Mr. Mortlach's 
house. Mr. Mortlach was the proprietor, and occupied the attic 
floor, with a canary and a carrier-pigeon for his co-inmates. 

Mr. Mortlach had been left the house, with a small legacy, 
many years before the time I speak of, and had immediately 
retired into a small secluded comer of the world of Science on this 
modest fortune — " passing rich on forty-pounds a-year." He was 
like everybody else in the village — ^he sauntered through life with 
his hands in his pockets. 

Mr. Mortlach was a long lean man, with a long face, a red 
nose, red cheeks, and high cheek-bones, a long neck, and a stoop, 
which seemed to come less from infirmity than the modest habit of 
coming down, as it were, to the level of people of ordinary eleva- 
tion. Perhaps it arose partly from his eyes being continually bent 
on the ground, as if in search of something, which they really 
were. Indeed, on his turning a corner upon you, you recognised 
the head and face before the rest of the figure came in sight. Mr. 
Mortlach ^8 raiment was peculiar. It looked as if it had been worn 
by some Israelite of the Exodus thro\ig\i t\ift iox^^ ^eax^ ^-^^cvssl- 
offe in the desert— with this difference, t\i^^ \V. >aa^ ^«r\»:\x^^ 
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"waxed old ;" but while it waa quite whole, the suns of innumer- 
able seasons had, so ripened its original colour into an autumnal 
olive brown, that no one could have guessed what like it had been 
when new. He reminded me, in this attire, of a worthy clergy- 
man in the North, who occupied himself with manual work on his 
glebe more than was exactly canonical, and who, on hearing the 
laird's carriage approaching one day, while he was at work hoeing 
his potato field, and, being reluctant to be found at such work, 
adopted the novel and ingenious idea of passing himself off as what, 
in local parlance, was called " a potato^ boodie." So he knocked 
his old hat over his eyes, stretched one arm up and another down, 
drew the sleeve over his hands, and there stood as the befitting 
representative of a scarecrow, within twenty yards of the road 
which the laird had to pass ; and the device was quite successful. 
Indeed, Mr. Mortlach looked such a figure very well in the dis- 
tance, seeing that, when he found anything peculiarly to his mind, 
such as a little exquisitely putrid water, well peopled with animal- 
cules, he would stand motionless as a statue, examining it with a 
small microscope, fairly unconscious of any existence in creation, 
except possibly that of the rotifer which he was contemplating. 
Indeed, there is a story told of his having made a narrow escape 
once, in consequence of being mistaken for a scarecrow, about the 
beginning of the potato disease. He was examining the dark spots 
on the leaf which indicate the commencement of the disease, and 
which, he used to say, were analogous to tubercle on the lungs. 
He was standing in his usual attitude, when a home-going sports- 
man, who was passing the end of the field, deliberately emptied 
his fowling-piece at the supposed scarecrow. If the range was 
long, the shot was good in so far as it went. But Mr. Mortlach 
was completely unconscious of the hail of leaden pellets which 
pattered on his back, and gave his coat ever after the appearance 
of having had the small-pox in its youth. 

Mr. Mortlach, as I have said, lived alone. Indeed, only one or 
two favoured persons were permitted to enter his mysterious 
dwelling at the top of the long stair. To tell the truth, there was 
not room for more than two people at a time. In the course of 
long years the occupant had collected a s^<i,\xfikfcT^ ^1 ^s^<bc^>kx!c^^ 
atone wiik which he was acquaMitft^, 2biA\i2A ^k^Sss^s^^scS^ ^«s^ 
the coUection in proper geoVogvcaX «»\x^\ASi^^Ksso. Vc^c^ SSssr.'^^'^ 
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the low slopping roof ; so that on entering you would have 
supposed yourseK to be in the galleries of a lead mine rather than 
in the apartments inhabited by a human being. A narrow passage, 
about two feet wide, ran from the door to the fireplace, another to 
a small closet in the back of the house. There was a species of 
embrasure at the window, and barely room for two people at the 
fireside. Everywhere else there were stacks of stones four or five 
feet high, and the wonder was how the weight had not brought 
down the floor on the heads of the whole body of Mr. Mortlach's 
tenantry in the flats beneath. 

Mr. Mortlach was what one might call a self-contained man, 
just as his attic was a self-contained attic. He was independent 
of all mankind on most things. But there were exceptions. He 
was dependent on the sympathy of one or two friends in his micro- 
scopical studies. Consequently he carried about with him pocket- 
fuls of diatoms, rotifers, and infusoria 'of various kinds on glass 
slides, or in vials, or in little bits of paper. He seemed, however, 
so much more interested in the dividing and subdividing of his 
rotatory animalcules, than in the beauty of his diatomacise, or in 
expiscating the difficult question of the relation of the latter to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, or the extent to which their siliceous 
coat goes, or has gone, to help on the earth's growth, that every 
little fact was nearly as independent and self-contained as himself, 
and was valued by most of his friends in proportion as it was 
amusing. In every comer of his apartment vials were to be seen 
containing nothing apparently to the eye but drumly water. But 
Mr. Mortlach's experiments, on the conditions favourable to the 
production of this animalcule or the next, were endless, even if 
often fruitless. 

Another occupation in which he needed a certain degree of 

sympathy was in his musical performances. He played the violin, 

and his ordinary audience was the weaver, who had a good voice, 

and while Mr. Mortlach played, the two sang fervently, while the 

neighbours listened and admired in the street at the bridge end. 

So the two were friends, and the concerts were followed, to the 

equal delight of both, by an hour with the animalcules, when Mr. 

Mortlach took bia small microscope and gave the astonished eyes 

o/Iiis neighhoura a faint glimpse oi t\ift moxfc tkowl^ ^ovA«t^ cil 

creation. When one of the "rotifers,'' aa Mx.^ox^iXa^ ca^^\ 
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them, was perfonning more vigorously than usual, wheeling about 
and thrcwing oflf descendants to wheel on their own centres (as the 
earth is supposed once on a time to have thrown off the moon), 
the two were in ecstasies, Mr. Mortlach's long arms going like the 
sails of a wind-mill, as if he had been realising the idea of being a 
rotifer himseK. The only drawback of these seances, to use the 
fashionable term, was that the weaver felt afterwards a disinclina- 
tion to drink water without sufficient spirit to suppress the 
rotifer. 

One of the inmates of Mr. Mortlach's attic was, as I have said, 
a carrier pigeon. There were opinions abroad in the village about 
that bird, which Mr. Mortlach did not suspect. Mrs. Robbie, a 
widow in the flat beneath, prepared Mr. Mortlach's meals ; and it 
was said that wherever Mr. Mortlach was, when in his scientific 
excursions, a few miles off, the carrier pigeon told Mrs. Robbie at 
what time Mr. Mortlach would return even to the very minute, so 
that his meal might be waiting him. So it was. Mrs. Robbie 
admitted it, and people not unaturally gave their heads a shake 
sideways. But then Mr. Mortlach was known to be at once so 
wise and so harmless a man, that this was charitably ascribed 
rather to his philosophy than his black art. The pigeon ate with 
the poultry, cooed out at its hole on the house-top, or sat at 
leisure, Hke Chaucer's pigeon. 

Becking on a berne. 
But when Mr. Mortlach set out on an excursion, which he did 
every second day or so, through a great part of the year, he took 
the pigeon with him in a little basket strapped to his shoulder. 
Wherever he went, and however long he might be away, the 
pigeon duly returned to warn Mrs. Robbie. It flew in at its 
ordinary entrance in the roof, and a bell was heard to ring in Mrs. 
Robbie's room, in the floor below, and at the precise minute, three- 
quarters of an hour thereafter, Mr. Mortlach's arrival might be 
relied upon as surely as the stroke of the clock three minutes after 
the warning. Mr. Mortlach had, among his peculiar tastes, some 
skill in mechanics, and had attached to a small timepiece an alarm, 
so constructed that a slight touch set the bell ringing, and stopped 
the clock at the hour. This effect tw^a '^x^A\3l<c&^\s^ ^ickfe^siss^'scissv^is. 
oi the pigeon's perch within t\ie pig!&0XL-\i<cAa,^V\.^^'8>a' '^^^^^^ 
end of a light lever, with a catc\im a T?k.c^ ^\Xaj3c\a^ V^ ^^^^^ 
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the timepiece ; aud as the pigeon was accustomed to have his 
meal placed near his perch to wait his return, the natural and 
peculiar instinct domum revertendi was stimulated, so that the 
bird's course was as straight as an arrow, and just as he hopped on 
his perch, the bell rang and the clock stopped. 

The pigeon answered to the name of Dick, and was its master's 
only real companion. I think the creature knew what he said to 
it, for he talked more to it than to all the world besides. It hopped 
about near him till he wanted it to go. In those days, I used to 
come upon Mr. Mortlach in odd places, and always busy. If I 
chanced to see an odd figure in the distance grubbing in a ditch, I 
knew it was my neighbour, John Mortlach. If, on an odd occasion, 
among the rocks at the seaside, I chanced to see a geologist of 
more unwieldy dimensions than usual, I knew that it was John ; 
and if I had gone nearer, I should have heard him talking to his 
carrier pigeon. The pigeon might have observed me ; but its 
master would not. He was so entirely absorbed by his work that 
he saw nothing but the object of his immediate attention, and 
heard nothing but the blow of his hammer. On one occasion, in- 
deed, Dick saved his master's life, in a small hole of a cave at the 
Downies, when he was nearly hemmed in by the rising tide. Ac- 
cording to the story in the village, Dick alighted on his master's 
head, and knocked off his hat, and Mr. Mortlach only became 
aware of his danger when he turned to pick up his hat, and saw it 
sailing out seaward on a receding wave. 

The pigeon knew quite well when he was to go home on duty. 
Three miles distant was the point of departure, and although the 
bird, with all its knowledge, did not, I dare say, know the three 
miles, he knew the word, " Now, Dick !" and off he went ; and in 
a short time Mrs. Robbie's alarum clock ran down and stopped, 
and Dick had fallen to to his dinner. Mr. Mortlach marked the hour 
of the pigeon's starting, took note of the wind and the state of the 
sky, and so familiar was he with the rate at which his bird flew 
under all circumstances, and with all reasonable weights, that he 
would have been a very serviceable man in Paris during the siege. 
As it was, he strode on at his long steady pace, with his head a 
few feet in advance, seeing nothing nor nobody, speaking to no- 
body, except in a monosyllabic and purely mechanical reply to 
some aaluation more distinct than ordinary, and invariably arrived 
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just as his meal was as ready for him as he was for it, and that, as 
a rule, was very ready indeed. 

Of an evening, when the weaver had looked in, and Mr. Mort- 
lach took down the fiddle, the scene, in the dim yellow light of the 
old oil lamp, was not without its picturesque features. Mr. Mort- 
lach sat on one side of the fire, with the rugged stone stack behind 
him, with his long ruddy face, smooth black hair, and scarlet neck- 
cloth, playing with great earnestness and much action. On the 
other side, half enclosed by a similar bank of geological strata, sat 
the lithe figure of the weaver, in a red Kilmarnock, a Guernsey 
shirt, and corduroy small clothes, swaying to and fro as he sang. 
In the window, the canary waked up from his sleep, raised a shrill 
contentious pipe, bent on ringing down all rivals ; while the 
carrier-pigeon, finding sleep impossible, adapted itself to circum- 
stances in a philosophical spirit, and " cooed " an accompaniment 
from the central stone stack, with a look of as much importance as 
if he had been precentor of the parish kirk. Gradually the music 
transformed the usually sedate and tranquil spirit of the bird, and 
he fluttered hither and thither in an exceptional state of excite- 
ment and impatience, over the representatives of unnumbered eons 
of ages, which were deeply laden with the dust of years, as repre- 
senting, no doubt, the deposit of soil on the eaii;h's surface. As 
the bird fluttered about, knocking the lycopods off the Old Bed 
Sandstone, and seriously disturbing the withered flora of the 
carboniferous period, the dust rose in a cloud so thick that nothing 
was to be seen but the dim glow of the lamp, and the fire in the 
centre, with Mr. Mortlach's ruddy face and ruddier handkerchief, 
on the one side, and the weaver's red nightcap on the other, 
swaying to and fro in time to the music — the two musicians per- 
fectly unconscious of the atmosphere of dust that made the canary 
sneeze. 



-^L*^ 
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On the first Sunday of the year, the Rev. James Eraser, 
Minister of St. Clement's Parish, Aberdeen, from 1850 until 
1861, used to preach a sermon to the young of his congre- 
gation. When those sermons were published, Mr. Forsyth 
was in the w&j of appending to his friend's prose verses of his 
own, on the\9ords chosen by the preacher. I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to secure a complete set, but the three following 
poems are very excellent specimens of Mr. Forsyth's abilities in 
attractive versification of sermons : — 

" Mi/ son, if 8inne7's entice thee, co7isent thou rwtP 

It was all in the light of a sweet summer day, 
When the leaves were young on the tree, 

Three Sisters fair went out their way. 
Through the green woods waving free. 

And the one was Hope, with star-bright eyes 

Of the soft celestial blue. 
And one was fair young Faith so wise. 

And the fairest was Love so true. 

And they sang tho songs of the holy time, 

When their father was king alone. 
And the land was free from care and crime. 

When they sat -ound their father's throne. 

But the sky grew dark, and the tempest broke, 

On the beautiful Sisters Three ; 
And the lightning rent the lordliest oak 

Of the wild woods waving free. 

But they twined their arms all round and round. 

And they bound their dripping hair ; 
And lightly they stepped o'er the cold wet ground, 

The three young sisters fair. 
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" Come hither to me," cried a maiden rare, 

" To the palace of crystal and gold, 
Where there's neither cold, nor grief, nor care — 

Where there's pleasure for young and old." 

Said Hope, " we are seeking our father dear, 

Does he dwell in the palace with thee ?" 
" Come away," said the maiden, " your father is here. 

In the palace of splendour with me." 

" Nay, nay," cried Faith, "he hath told us the road — 

He hath said, turn not aside ;" 
Said Love, " when there's danger and sorrow abroad, 

He is not in the palace of Pride." 

And the walls of the palace were gleaming bright, 

In the wild woods waving free ; 
And wilder the wind grew, and darker the night. 

Round the beautiful Sisters Three. 

And they sang the songs of the holy time, 

When the lion rose up from his lair, 
For they knew no fear, for they knew no crime. 

And he crouched to the sistei-s fair. 

And the serpents hissed o'er the cold wet grass, 

And the tiger growled unseen. 
And they heard the wolves through the midnight pjiss 

The tempest's gusts between. 

" 'T will soon be dawn," said Hope, bright-ey^d, 

" In the green woods waving free ; 
Oh ! would we were by our father's side," 

Said the loved one of the three ; 

" Fear not," said Faith, " my sisters dear. 

No perils shall here appal. 
For this is the way, by night or by day ; 

And our father is lord of alL" 
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They saw the red gold gleam to the moon, 

As the rifted clouds blew past, 
And the diamonds bright, as the stai*s of the night, 

Their tempting radiance cast. 

And sweet voices sang : " Come away, come away, 
ITiere is gladness where thou wilt be, 

Till the light shine out on the sweet summer day. 
And the green woods waving free." 

" Our Father waits," said fearless Faith ; 

Love whispered, sweet and low, 
" We will tread his way, in life or death, 

Nor turn where the tempters go." 

Then up ai'ose the sun's glad light. 
And the King of Truth they see ; 

And, out of the tempest and terrors of night. 
He has welcomed the beautiful Three. 

They bowed before their Father's throne, 
They are clasped to their Father's breast — 

" My well-beloved,'* He cried, " well done, 
Ye have won the bright crowns of the blest. 

" Be it thine, evermore, by sea and shore, 

To soothe and bless mankind — 
Each one, the lost ones to restore. 

The bleeding l^earts to bind. 

" To bring the best of all to me. 

Whatever fears appal — 
To teach the faint that fail or flee. 

That ' I am Lord of AU.' " 

Then, little children, trust and pray, 

Like these sweet Sisters TVsx^^, 
Who went their way, that sweet soasiTftBt ^wj^ 
Through the green woods wavm^itee. 
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" Suffer little children^ and forbid them not, to come unto me : /or of 

such 18 the JciTigdom of heavat" 

He sought not Israel's Princes, 

Nor the mighty of the land ; 
Nor were they wise in worldly ways 

Who stood by His right hand. 

He sought the humble-hearted, 

And the men of low degree ; 
And the little Hebrew children came 

And clung around His knee. 

Their mothers bade Him bless them. 

Yet they knew no reason why, 
Save in the boundless love that lay 

Within His holy eye. 

The love that lived o'er Eden's fall, 

That conquered death and sin, 
And won for man that crown of joys 

Which man could never win 

Was there ; and He, the holy One, 

In childhood's heart could trace 
A remnant of the long lost light 

Of Eden's loveliness, 

Their lowliness, their innocence ; 

Of such as these, He said^ 
These lowly-liearted.\\\>iXft ox^^^ 

Are holy angels msAe, 
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The dawu will brighten into day, 

The bud to beauty blow ; 
But childhood's heart, in after time, 

No purer bloom shall know. 

It opens east, it opens west, 

But seeks the sun in vain, 
Till childhood's trust, and childhood's truth 

And love, come back again. 

Till earthly pride be laid aside. 

And love is over all. 
Then will ye hear Immanuel's voice 

Once more his children calL 

In every land, in every tongue. 
Since e'er the world began. 

He speaketh to the lowly heart 
Through all the years of man. 

And happy are they evermore 
Who hear those accents sweet. 

And, like the Hebrew little ones, 
Kneel down at Jesus' feet. 
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*^Att?ie same time cam^e the disciples unto JesiLS, saying y Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesibs called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, atid said, 
Verily I say unto you, concept ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heavenJ^ 

An old man sat with a child on his knee. 
On the old year's dying nigbt •, 
And bia locks were as white as 'wlaite (5o\3\^\ife, 
And the child's were goWen "brigYit. 
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And the thoughts of the past were gathering fast, 

As the old man's years unroll'd ; 
And the light of ancient suns was cast 

On the pleasant times of old ; 

And his eye so mild with a tear was filled. 
As he kiss'd the fair young brow : 
" What aileth thee, grandsire 1 " said the child ; 
" What sorrow doth grieve thee so 1 '* 

" It is not," said he, " for the bliss that has fled. 
Nor the bloom of bygone years, 
Nor is it, my child, for the friends that are dead, 
That I shed those silent tears. 

" For I know of the bliss Of the holy place, 
And the love for evermore. 
And the light of many a lov'd one's face 
That has gone away before. 

'^ But a treasure is plac'd in thine infant breast. 
That the Lord of Love hath told 
Will give thee the hope and the holy rest. 
In the days when thou art old. 

" And I pray the Lord for the guileless truth. 
And the love of the child-like heart ; 
For the love and the truth are eternal youth. 
When the days and years depart. 

" Thy locks will grow grey, and thy strength pass away. 
And thine eye of beauty dim ; 
And nothing remain in thy lowliest day. 
Save that which is dear to Him : 

" Which is dear to the Lord, whose holy word 

Brought hope to the 80i\a oi xcki^ii.^ 
And to the withered old -world x^^Vs^^ 
The green of its leaves a^lxv. 
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" And, oh I for the clime of the sweet summer prime — 
And, oh! for the changless bloom — 
And, oh ! for the flower that is planted in time 
To blossom above the tomb. 

" And thy Saviour hath said, this blessed flower 
In thine own young bosom lies ; 
The flower that will blossom for evermore 
In the summer of His eyes. 

" Tis the year's last day, and I too die away — 
Like it I am withered and sear — 
And thou wilt remember, when summer is gay. 
There's a winter every year. 

" And thou wilt remember, when summer is gay. 
And I am beneath the sod. 
That the only flower liiat shall blossom alway 
Is the heart that is given to God." 
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"The Hebrew in London rises in the morning, goes to some 
Whitechapel market, purchases some willow boughs, for 
which he has previously given a commission, and which are 
brought probably from one of the neighboimng rivers of 
Essex ; hastens home, cleans out the yard of his miserable 
tenement, builds his bower, decks it even profusely with the 
finest fruits and flowers that he can procure — the myrtle and 
the citron never forgotten — and hangs its roof with varie- 
gated lamps. After service in his synagogue he sups late 
with his wife and his children in the open air, as if he were 
in the villages of Gallilee, beneath its quiet and starry skies." 
— D* Israeli. ' 

" Give me the boughs, my children. 

The boughs of the richest leaves ; 
While wand o'er wand your mother's hand 

Aroxmd the pillar weaves. 
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" Give the flowers to her, my children, 

Whose love has been flower and leaf 
To me ; like the spring to the lonely tree, 

In many a day of grief. 

" It was joyous in Judah's vineyards, 

When o'er the country wide 
They sat within the myrtle groves 

Of the households side by side. 

" It was joyous in Juda's vineyards. 

When our graceful maids came forth 
With music and with dancing 

To make glad the bounteous earth. 

" It was joyous in Juda's vineyards. 
When the bursting grape they crushed ; 

But the heathen rage in our heritage, 
And the voice of joy is hushed. 

" There's a home to the eastern pagan, 

Though he kneel to stock and stone ; 
Each Christian race have their dwelling-place, 

But the people of God liave none. 

" For lo ! like our pilgrim fathers. 

Through the wilderness we stray ; 
But there is none, like Amram's son. 

To guide our weary way. 

" Yet bring me the boughs, my children. 

And we'll sing Jehovah's praise 
For the honoured home in the time to come. 

In the land of the ancient days. 

" We will raise our glad hosannas. 

And our garlands we will twine. 
To praise the hand that fills the land 

With com, and oil, and mi\fe. 
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" The palm tree waves by Parphar, 
Under Hermon's gladsome hill ; 

In Judah's clime, of summer time 
The vine is purpling stilL 

<< Damascus hath rainbow gardens, 
That are blooming like the ro^e ! 

And there, this hour, the sacred bower 
Is built of living boughs. 

*• And these are but fading branches ; 

Yet they bring from their old abode 
The bliss of a lingering loveliness. 

And the fragrant breath of God. 

" Then bring me the boughs, my children. 
While your mother is twining flowers, 

And sing me a lay of the ancient day 
To lighten our pilgrim hours. 

" We will welcome the glowing vintage, 

As our fathers did of old, 
When the fields of holy Palestine 

Were clothed in autumn gold. 

" We will welcome the glowing vintage. 
Though for us there droops no vine, 

Nor the citron, nor the pomegranate 
Of purple Palestine. 

" The voice of the Lord, from Sinai, 
Still resounds above the plain ; 

The cloud by day, and the midnight ray 
In the promises remain ; 

" And afar by the Jordan's waters. 
By the Thames' triumphant tide •, 
By the Tiber, and the I>anvi\ie, wiOi 
Where'er our race abide, 
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" The voice of their beauteous daughters 

Is heard in sacred song ; 
And^ as of old, the promise told 

To Israel floats along. 

" They are singing the songs of Zion, 

And the hope of David's race. 
That not the tears of captive years 

By Babel could efiace. 

" They are singing the songs of Zion, 

And the hope that did not fall, 
When the banner of the Maccabees 

Was borne from Salem's wall : 

" And with timbrels and with dancing, 
'Neath full many a northern sky. 

They sing of climes in coming times. 
Where Canaan's beauties lie. 

" Then bring me the boughs, my children ; 

Bring the richest in leffy blcim ; 
The wilderness is our dwelling place, 

Oh, that Pisgah were our tomb 1 

" Our voices in loud hosannas 
In our bowers of hope we'll join. 

To praise the hand that fills the land 
With com, and oil, and wine." 

"Twas thus for the feast preparing 

That a Hebrew exile sang ; 
And I said, " Oh, Lord, Thy sacred Word 

'Twixt love and law doth hang." 

And I said, as his trust seemed growing, 
" What to thee, oh, Lord^ ia d\3A 

From a CliriBtiaxi TOfc^, '^\i«\. %\5,^\i53&B»^ 
Such faiih la m Wi^ 3c^r 
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Sir, — It hes occurr'd tu me lettly thet I shii'd ha' bin a Poet. 
It's a peiirly oridgenal ideey, thet iz ; for I guess it newer occurr'd 
tu 'eny uther pesson^ en so far as I'm consam'd enyhow. I wcz 
et the Bizzarre to'othur day. Thet wez how the ideey incurred. I 
wez considerable struk with the rummarkbil picculiarities of the 
occasion, so thet I threw a duscription on it intu the most beutifle 
vessus of which it wez sosseptible. It is ez f oilers : — 

I wunders who the Deuce it waz 

Wot first found out the use it wez 

Tu mek so meny purty fingurs make so meny purty things, 

Mek so meny people buy them, 

Jus bekas they can't deny them ; 

Can't say no to sich sweet misses, 

'Cans the nat'ral thoughts is tesses. 

Rhyme end reazun both demanding 

As a metre tu — Oh bless us. 

On the general undustanding 

Thet ar pussus ha'nt got strings. 

It was a first-rate hit, I guess. 

Not dew tu mankind's wit, I guess, 

Tu tek the ranebow down in threads end spin it up in flowers — 

I dunno xakly who it wez, 

But surtently I know it wez 

A' must ez handsum wurk to see 

Them flowers in wool end fillygree, 

End crochy wurk, end culler'd beads 

Ez brite ez Injun bowers. 

Ez brite, O dear ! End then thar eyes, 
Thet lite in which the 'dymund dies, 
One's bote up whollsell by surprize, 
End sold by such sweet sellers. 
End ez they preach the popusaea,— 
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Fer which yar gives yar mopusses, — 
Tu save frum thar furloren lot sum 
Poor stray waifs of living flotsum, 
Whar wind end waive is tossing o*er 
The slimy sea-rack on the shoar — 
Who dus'nt lissen tu thar loar, 
I'd spiflicate the fellers ! 

They preaches in thar crochy wurk, 
End uther sots uf flashy wurk, 
End slippers thet appear tu be 
A rose bush in a garding ; 
End smokking caps ar polls tu tax, 
End banner skreens, end dolls o' wax, 
End chairs in which, if sich yar will is, 
Yar sits amung the water lillies, 
Or poppies all like pleasures spread, 
Yar crush them, end no bloom is shed ; 
A moiTil es teu, which es quoted. 
And nut with dubble cummas dotted. 
It is my dewty here, I see, 
Tu beg the Poet's parding. 

Thar's Noahs in their watery arks, 
A pulling in their pidging ; all 
The portraits of the partryarks, 
Wurked off frum the oridgynal. 
Thar's picturs, ole end medyeval, 
Frum Adum end his leddy Eve, all 
Down tu whar the Church invents 
The way of callendering saints, 
All clothed in ewry gurgus dye 
Thet Berling wusted can supply. 
Thar's leddy's hoods and babb/s dresses ; 
Thar's f on-an fans and dressing kesses ; 
Thar's Chiny wares and Chiny wases, 
Injun silks ez lite ez gauzes, 
Portrait albums, pye-dish cuwers, 
Sentyments fer sighing luwers, 
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Cuflliunsy angels might repose on, 
Fendur stools, to tost thar toes on, 
Tellyskops, tu see whet passes, 
Eubbers fer yur toddy glasses. 
Brashes, thet yursef yar see in, 
" Cosies," thet they meks yar tea in ; 
End fur the rest, it's better I 
Shu'd slump them in &cetery. 

They preaches so, the sellers du. 
End though they tells us nuthing new, 
They tells us in sich fashun, 
End they sells us in sich ways, 
Thet we're knitted by thar knitting. 
And we're netted in thar netting, 
Thet thar's nuthing but submitting, 
When away there aint no getting. 
Though it may'nt be all compasshun 
Thet gives foss to whet they says. 
Yet sumhow all them flowers conceal 
Behind them clothes, end kolls, end meal ; 
End sumhow, though them's fancy work. 
Behind, yoll find, thar's wincy work ; 
End though yar calls yarsef a fool, 
Yo'll find thar's warmth among the wool, 
Thet on cold nites like this may let sum 
Poor stray waifs of human jetsum 
Feel they aint not all forlore. 
All left alone on life's bleak shore ; 
All left tu shiver, left tu sigh. 
By Deth's cold river rolling bye — 
Tu feel, perhaps, the why and wherefore 
Thar is kindly hearts thet care for. 
Clothe them, teach them tu prepare for 
Sumthing better, sumthing more. 

The abuv wez rote on the crown of my hat, in a crowd from 
which thar wez no eskeping. I wez inspyr'd et the time by a 
small gnentity of beer, end a gret dale of bewty, annymute end 
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inaunymute. I wez puf&kly lodded with bewtifle artikles, heving 
a wex doll ez big as a yere old babby in one pokit, end five pair 
of slippers in to'other, and as menypen wipers ez ud serve a 
GuVmint oflfus fur twelve months. Thar wez a pare of babby 
shoes thet I got in a raffle, end en Aunty MacKasser, called efter 
a Highland rellative of the ledy as med it, I've no dout. It wez 
over my shoulder like a hankercher, end under one arum wes an 
Alambra cushun, end on my hed a babbys house, with my top 
knob jamm'd intu the dore. So yar may conseeve I wez sold off 
purty high ; end thar seem'd a jeneral doubt whether I wezn't 
worth raffling mysef. How I got tu hum I dunno ; but here 
I is. 

Yours tu kummand. 



JOHN P. SLOCUM. 
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" We repulsed them in line, three several times,^^ " The Brigade 
' of Guards will be destroyed." " It is better, sir, that every man of 
'' Her Majesty's Guards should lie dead upon the field, than that 
" they should now turn their backs upon the enemy.*' It was a 
British army in line, fighting against column, and Sir Colin 
Campbell knew what could be done when he said — " Men, you are 
going into action, remember this, whoever is wounded — I don't 
care what his rank is — whoever is wounded must lie where he 
falls till the bandsmen come to attend to him ; no soldier must go 
carrying off woimded men. If any soldier does such a thing his 
name shall be stuck up in his Parish ChxMccVi. Xiovi^* Njr. \sv "5w 
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hurry about firing, your officers will tell you when it is time to 
open fire. Be steady. Fire low. Now, men, the army watch us. 
Make me proud of the Highland Brigade." 



I. 

Oh I loud and dear the order rang— 
One shout, and up the hill we sprang, 
Through shot and shell that fell pell mell. 

And on them wi» a Highland Cheer ! 
Hurrah ! we leapt from ridge to rock, 
And through their bristling ranks we broke. 
Sir Colin shouting, through the smoke — 

" Well ha'e but Highland bonnets here !" 



II. 

We thought upon our ancient hame. 
Our heather hills and hero's fame, 
And sware that we should never shame 

The triumphs o' the Highland Cheer ! 
What though behind their high redoubt 
Wi' fire and steel all fenced about 1 
We burst among them wi' a shout — 

" We'll ha'e but Highland bonnets here !" 



III. 

In blood, behind, lay half our band. 
And yet we took them hand to hand, 
And brake them like a wall of sand 

Before our nolle Highland Cheer 1 
Hurrah ! they fled, though ten to two, 
And old Sir Colin wipt his broo'. 
And said, " My lads, I think well do — 

We ha'e but Highland bouueta here !" 
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YORK, YOU'BE WANTED. 



Old York is not a fighting man. 

He worketh with a will 
To win the way, as welPs he can, 

A score of mouths to fill. 
He plucks where he has planted, 

And loves his English cheer ; 
And when old York is wanted. 

He's here, boys, here, 

Like a faithful volunteer, 
With his merry men behind him in the morning. 



Says York, this hand's an open hand, 

As open as it's brown, 
And this old foot doth firmly stand 

Where'er I set it down. 
My word was ne'er recanted, 

For fee nor yet for fear ; 
And when old York is wanted, 

He's here, boys, here, 

Like a good old volunteer, 
With his long gun rolling tbrowg|bL \3afe \xiQt\x\sv^. 
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For why, says York, I come and go 

Among my fellows free. 
And none dare say, and what dost thou, 

Old York ? What'er he be 
Of all our foes, we've counted 

The buttons on their rear ; 
And when old York is wanted. 

He's here, boys, here, 

Like a faithful volunteer, 
With his long gun rolling through the morning. 



For brave old England's all to me. 

And England's Queen the Queen, 
And north and south from sea to sea 

Shall be what it hath been. 
The land of hearts undaunted, 

That all its hearts hold dear. 
And when old York is wanted, 

He's here, boys, here. 

Like a stout old volunteer. 
With his merry men behind him in the morning. 
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I.— SONG. 



II. — THE TARTAN PLAIDIS. 



III. — THE HAOIO RING. 



IV. — SIGH FOB A LOST FRIEND. 



V. — TOO BRIGHT. 



VI.— OH, LADY, TOUCH THAT CHORD AGAIN. 
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SONG- 

I've lived in summer fancies, 

And been lapt in golden dreams, 
But oh, the Queen is fairest aye within the fairy ring I 

And whether sunbeam glances. 

Or the moonlight o*er me streams, 
There's aye a thocht within my heart aboon a' thing— 

There's aye a thocht within me, 

Aye a vision o* delight. 
That a' the flowers o' earth, and a' the jewels o' the sea, 

Wid ne*er ae moment win me 

Frae loving day and night. 
And the spirit o* my dream, love, is thee, ever thee. 

When the elfin maids are singin'. 

At the milkin' o' the deer, 
Ae voice is aye the loveliest within the fairy ring, 

But though they a' were ringin' 

Their wild music in my ear, 
Ae whisper through my heart wid soon' aboon a' thing. 

Like the lute it seems the loudest, 

Though it be so sweet and low. 
And safter than the song o' birds by wood or gowany lea. 

Or the murmur of those waters. 

That so beautifully >flow. 
And the spirit o' the melody is thee, ever thee. 

IVe lived in simmier fancies. 

Though the winter's winds blew chill. 
But there's naething blights the verdure o' the bonny fairy ring, 

And the brightest e'e that glances. 

Or the warst o' warldly ill. 
Can never quench the love that's aboon a' thing — 

Aboon the care o' livin', 

Aboon the love o' gold. 
An' a' the wond'rous things o' earth that man c5.ii ev^ic ^a.^^ 

Th&t'a almost past !orgivm\ 

If its wildest thochta 'wer^ \»\0i, 
And the spirit o' my dream, \ove, \& tV^^> ^^^'c ^^'^'^ 
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ITHE^TARTAN PLAIDIE. 

I SHALL not say whether the following song be new or old, fresh 
from the forge, or tinkered into shape out of stray fragments of 
something heard long ago, and forgotten. Were I to call it old, 
some one would be sure to find that it wanted the hue and flavour 
of the antique. Were I to call it new, another party would inevit- 
ably see in it a clumsy attempt to hammer into shape waifs and 
strays that might have been worth something before oblivion had 
swallowed up the rest. All that I shall say about the matter is, 
that the chorus, or some part of it, has been buzzing through my 
mind like the hum of a bee in a summer gloaming — ^at one time 
clear and distinct, at another, low and lost in the distance— coming 
and going, rising and falling, while the tiny musician is unseen, and 
its whereabouts a mystery, till one begins to doubt whether the 
bee be a fact or a fancy, and whether its song be not something in 
one's own ear rather than out of it. 

! weel I lo'e the tartan plaidie. 

Row me in your tartan plaidie ; 

Tho' rude the hue, and rough the woo', 

A leal heart beats beneath the plaidie. 
A hame-spun plaid o' Hielan' woo' 
An' manly is the breast that bears it, 
The crown on Grerman Greordie's broo' 
Maun daff before the lad that wears it. 
I hae been woo'd by Lowland whigs. 
An' micht hae gaen a brawer leddie ; 
But what are gowd an' com rigs 
To the white cockade an' the tartan plaidie 1 

O I weel I lo'e the tartan plaidie. 

Row me in your tartan plaidie ; 

Tho' rude the hue, and^rough the woo', 
A leal heart beats heneatih tWjp\aA!3i'fe. 
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I canna stay the fallin' tear, 

That by my childhood's hame doth blind me ; 

But never deem thy love less dear 

For a* the love I leave behind me. 

And never doubt — while by thy side, 

For weal or woe, my heart is ready ; 

111 share thy fate whatever betide, 

And sleep at nicht aneath thy plaidie. 
For weel I lo'e the tartan plaidie, 
Eow me in your tartan plaidie ; 
Tho' rude the hue, and rough the woo', 
A leal heart beats beneath the plaidie. 



It's pairtly for King Jamie's sake. 
And pairtly for auld Scotia's honour ; 
But thy true love doth dearer make 
Baith white cockade and snowy banner ; 
And ne'er let fear disturb thy rest, 
Tho' I've been nursed a dainty leddie ; 
My saftest pillow is thy breast — 
My lithest biel thy tartan plaidie. 

For weel I lo'e the tartan plaidie. 

Bow me in your tartan plaidie ; 

The last o' Scotia's royal line 

Lay on the hills in a tartan plaidie. 
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THE MAGIC EING. 

Oh, for the wondrous ring of Canac^i 
The beauteous daughter of " Cambuscan boldy** 
That could the language of each bird unfold 
That sings aloft within his household tree ! 
They warble forth their wood*notes as of old, 
And know uo change, save what the seasons bring, 
Since first in bowers of Paradise they told 
Their bliss, in those sweet love songs that they sing, 
'Mid summer glories, beautiful to see. 

Each fluttering bird is an unconscious joy 

That overflows perpetually with song ; 

Like fountains, whose bright waters rush along 

From the deep bosom of necessity. 

They bring their burdens from the first of time, 

And sing of love, and joy, and summer hours. 

In tones that swelled through every olden clime. 

By trackless wilderness, and woodland bowers. 

And many a long-gone lover's trysting tree. 

The wild bird's lay outlives Apollo's lyre. 
And swells aloft where ancient harps are mute ; 
Where changing fashions changing fancies suit, 
The song still cheers the son that cheered the sire ; 
The gentle warblers of the Druids' grove 
Have sung the hymns of their religion down. 
And, like a truth, that changeless song of love 
Hath silenced many a record of renown. 
And quenched in peace full many a heart of fire. 

Love is the sun, and joy is but the light. 
The pure reflection of that heavenly ray 
That brightens still unto the perfect day — 
The glorious sunshine that can know no night. 
There may be holiness in every song — 
A gratitude that is the pulse of bliss — 
In every little heart these woods among, 
Tb^t loads the summer air witVi \vap\vvafi«a. 
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Oh ! words can tell of hopes and memories^ 
But silence best interprets present joy ; 
A full heart is the tongue's captivity, 
Save where each breath is made of melodies — 
As with those vocal throngs that fill the air 
With all the music of their blissful sighs, 
With neither past nor future hope, nor care, 
Nor fear, nor sorrow, in their paradise. 

The blackbird whistling in his dusky bush, 

''The lark at heaven's gate " welcoming the mom. 

The distant linnet on his moorland thorn. 

Pour out their joy in one long crystal gush 

Of melody — a sweet and ceaseless hymn — 

That sounds from age to age, and tongue to tongue. 

Faint echoes from the lips of seraphim, 

Caught up, when star to star their raptures sung, 

That hour when first they woke from ancient night, 

In all the radiance of their virgin light. 

We need not now the Arab maiden's ring 
To tell the secret of those mystic songs — 
The type of what man's burning spirit longs 
To realise above each earthly thing. 
" Be ye like little children," saith the Word, 
In faith, and love, and sweet simplicity ; 
And could our hearts but sing, in full accord, 
Such perfect joy as wakes each forest tree. 
Such joy as when the pine trees clap their hands 
Aloft upon the high rejoicing hills. 
When gladness sings in all the summer lauds. 
In rolling rivers, and in murmuring rills, 
And universal Nature hymns its Lord. 
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SIGH FOR A LOST FRIEND. 

BoTHOOO by a sunny river ! 
How the light heart sings along ! 
And how the joyous river ever 
Gladly giveth song for song ! 
So it was, mine old companion — 
So it was, with thee and me, 
As yonder peasant boy reminds me, 
Singing down the dreamy Dee. 

I see thee still — ^thy blue eyes dancing ; 
I was dark and thou wert fair ; 
And still I see the sunshine glancing 
Lightly through thy golden hair. 
Alas ! alas ! mine old companion. 
Where are those bright love-locks now ? 
Thy smile of beauty, has it vanished ? 
Has the sun set on thy brow 1 

Sparkling down the spring-tide mountains. 

Highland rills in rapture flow. 

With pleasant lands between their fountains. 

And the seas to which they go. 

And such were we, mine old companion — 

Life's fair hills were green and high ; 

Oh ! summer streams grow shallow, shallow— 

Clearest streams grow soonest dry. 

We walked abroad mid peals of music, 
For our hearts were warm and true ; 
The trees to pipmg winds seem'd dancing, 
And the flowera to music grew. 
To their songs the waters tumbled 
Round the mountain's rocky base. 
Or sauntered with a pleasant murmur 
Through the woodland's ahaAy ^^'^^. 
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The forest bum its fairy stories 

Sighed upon the summer air ; 

And the world was all before us — 

And the world was all so fair. 

Where art thou now, mine old companion I 

Dost thou lie by sea or shore ? 

Dost the green grass wave above thee, 

Or the sea roll evermore ? 

Oh ! hope may live through years of silence — 
Sad, and worn, and worse than dead. 
Till told, in tones of tender violence. 
Where the loved one's head is laid. 
And where is thine, mine old companion-^ 
Where 1 they ask who loved thee best, 
Say, lies it in some Eastern Eden — 
Lies it in the woody West ? 

And loving hearts, like April weather. 
Smiled in hope, and wept in fear ; 
But, oh ! no sunny May came hither- 
Grief hath winter all the year. 
I see thee still, mine old companion. 
Ere thou left'st thy northern clime — 
As lovely fair as any maiden. 
In thy boyhood's eai-ly time. 

I hear thy peals of merry laughter, 
And thy shout of ringing glee ; 
Alas, alas ! no more thereafter 
Thy foot comes bounding down to me. 
Ah well, ah well ! mine old companion — 
God hath marked thy lowly bed ; 
Although thy nearest and thy dearest 
Know not where thy head is laid. 
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TOO BEIGHT. 

Too bright, too bright — 'tis all too bright ! 

Away with rod and line ! 
The river glows with dazzling light ; 

Thine eje doth dazzle mine ! 
Within, without, around, above, 

This sunny summer day, 
'Tis all too bright for anglmg, love, 

111 throw the rod away. 

The silv'ry dwellers of the stream 

May see the lure go by ; 
But, basking in the liquid beam, 

They scorn the gaudy fly. 
But, oh, the brighter, bluer, sky — 

The sunshine of the shade ! 
A brighter light is in thine eye 

Than sunbeam ever made. 

'Tis all too bright for angling, love, 

'Mid silence such as this, 
When not a breath the leaves doth move. 

Or bend, the flowers to kiss : 
The birds in shady trees abide. 

The sheep come down the hill. 
And save alone that crystal tide. 

The beauteous land is still. 

So deeply calm, so calmly deep. 

So cloudless stream and sky ; 

So deeply calm, so calmly deep. 

So cloudless is thine eye I 
The world is all so lonely, and 
Thj smiles so sweet \o me, 
I seem within acme aageWan^, 
^ While lasting by tlie Dee \ 
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A flood of gold the waters glow, 

A dream through rosy sleep, 
But Where's the pictured heaven below 

That meeker moments keep ? 
The heaven that, fram'd in sunshine, lies 

Half shaded and half seen, 
Within those heart-deep fountain eyes, 

So bright, yet so serene. 



And yet it were not well, my love, 

For such bright hours to last ; 
There's time, the wise men tell, my love, 

To feast, — a time to fast. 
And when this too bright hour departs, 

That binds me by its charms, 
m join the work of honest hearts, 

The strain of honest arms. 

I'll lightly cast my longest line 

Across the sea of life ; 
And, find or fail, one smile of tliine 

Will make earth's favours rife. 
When winds come shuddering down the glen, 

And stir the water's breast. 
When sunless clouds pour down their rain, 

I'll never think of rest ; 
But when, with that bright sun above, 

And those bright eyes of thine, 
Tis all too bright for angling, love^ 

111 leave both rod and line. 
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OH, LADY, TOUCH THAT CHORD AGAIN. 

Oh, Lady, touch that chord again, and sing once more that simple 

lay. 
It was an old familiar strain of long ago and far away. 
I heard it in the Highland north, the land where song lies bathed 

in tears. 
And still it calls old feelings forth — I love the songs of other years. 



They're like the holy mother's hymn, whose tender tones can 

ne'er depart, 
Though ears be deaf and eyes be dim, and worldly ways have 

seared the heart ; 
They're like the first sweet smile of love, that still the gi*ey-haired 

beauty wears, 
And all our fondest memories move to hear the songs of other 
years. 

The mirth of old may make us sad, but may it never make us 

grieve ; 
Hhe day most glorious, bright, and glad, is closed in tears by dewy 

eve ; 
But still the eve is sweet as day, and grander still its heaven 

appears, 
And joys that long have passed away come back in song irom 

other years. 
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KUN I. 

ON REPRESENTATIVES. 

I find seated alongside of me pretty often, on the roof of my 
tmmway car, a respectable-looking man with a wide-awake hat. 
I don't know his name. I rather like not to know people's names. 
There is something satisfactory in meeting the same person daily, 
and having no idea who or what he is. It immoors one from 
individualities, and gives one a sort of personal interest in man, 
in the abstract, as represented by an individual who is, morally 
and socially speaking, an abstraction under the circumstances. 
He may be anything, or nothing, in particular. I mean, within 
limits defined, or rather suggested, by the circumstances under 
which we meet. I don't suppose he is much of a social magnet, 
or a millionaire, or a man of much buckram. He would not be 
so often on the roof of a tramway car if he were any of these ; 
nor do I think he is a hardworked son of toil in any ordinary 
shape, as he does not seem to pay the slightest respect to the 
Town Clock. 

Says the man with the wide-awake hat to me one day in a 
very earnest and confidential way : " I have often wondered what 
particular connection there is between Clergymen and Skye 
Tenier Dogs." 

" Indeed," said I ; " it is a curious subject to speculate upon." 

" True, it is," said he, nodding internally, as it were, at each 
word. " I have tried the deductive process, and I have tried the 
inductive ; but I am at sea still. May I ask what your views are 
on the point?" 

" Well, I confess," said I, " the question is one that I cannot 
say I have considered ; it is entirely new to me. The Skye Terrier 
is a good ratter. I don't know anything else he's good at ; but 
he's good at that. Perhaps a strictly orthodox divine might have 
some favour for him in that way, from a dislike to ecclesiastical 
rats." 

" Yes," says he, "that is true. Or," continued he, " could you 
suggest nothing in a mystical or a 8ymbo\kai ^fc\!«fc\ Tfiisssfc ^s^^^^ 
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to be some reason of that kind. Indeed, I think there must be 
something symbolical in the attachment." 

" A symbolical sense," said I. " How that 1 what would a 
Skye Terrier symbolise ?" 

"Why," says the man with the wide-awake hat, "a sound 
divine that holds by the dogmatic portion of theology could have 
no better symbol. It is not every dog that would do. A bull- 
dog, for instance, would indicate a combative spirit. He is the 
most definite creature living. The bull-dog is brimful of 
dogmas. His fore-legs are as fixed as pillars, his eyes are pitiless, 
his mouth, when shut, is scornfully exclusive, and when open his 
teeth mean mischief. No, he would not do. Then, you see, a 
sporting dog might give rise to reflections. He has a set purpose, 
too. He is definite unless when you make a companion of him, 
and then he becomes too much of a gentleman to retain his 
original characteristics. A Newfoundland, besides being incon- 
venient as to size, might suggest a mushroom belief with no older 
hold of history than the days of Christopher Columbus. But a 
Skye Terrier at once represents dogmatic principle, and yet in the 
most inoffensive way. It is so delightfully indefinite. I call it 
the Indefinite Article. The bones, muscles, head, body, and legs, 
in fact all the essentials, are there, but so embedded and lost in 
soft wool that you don't know which is the head of the creature 
and which is the tail till it begins to move. Even then it is a mere 
matter of inference from the direction in which it is going. You 
naturally presume that the head is foremost." 

" True, true. But is it really the case," said I, suggestively, 
" that clergymen have a peculiar attachment to Skye Terriers 1" 

"No," said he, with much simplicity of manner, shaking 
his head internally, as it were, " I don't suppose it is. I daresay, 
in fact it is'nt. Oh dear no." 

" Why then," said I, with some indignation and surprise, " in 
the name of wonder do you deliberately ask a man to puzzle his 
brains to explain what does not exist." 

" Why," said he, " don't you see that that is the beauty of the 
thing ] I have tried to explain so much that exists, and found it 
Impossible, that I have adopted a ne^ i^ro^iesa of getting at the 
truth in an exhaustive way by a inm\x\^ mc\vm^ \3k^ >2tv^ ^c^Assvaikfe 
of the non-existent to begin m^ It ^a xifirw. \tSa ^svorv^sj^ 
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field of enquiry, and I have it all to myself. It is what may be 
called a system of philosophical strategics, by which you can 
attack a question in the rear. Then, if the immediate subject of 
investigation should happen contrary to your expectations to be a 
reality, you are prepared for it by anticipation, by an ambuscade, 
as it were. Conductor, let me oflf at Castle Street, will you ? 
Good morning." 

So my man in the wide-awake hat descended, leaving me to 
speculate on the extent to which he was likely to pursue this 
novel method of enquiry. 



EUN II. 
VIEWS OF JNTERIORS. 

" Well," said the man with the wide-awake hat this afternoon, 
as he shook himself into his seat, " one of the pleasures of being 
an outside passenger is the interesting relation in which it places 
you with the people at the first-floor windows along the street." 

" Indeed," said I, " that never occurred to me, I confess ; and 
I shouM question very much if the interest were reciprocal." 

" Oh, I daresay not," he replied. " But that is nothing to the 
question. People in ground-floors," he continued, " stand on the 
defensive in so far as the public are concerned. They retire behind 
curtains and gauze- wire blinds, and look out on the passengers 
like the defenders of an old loop-holed peel-house on their enemies, 
or the occupants of one of the turrets in an old Scottish baronial 
castle that enfilade the whole structure. But the people on the 
second and third floors look out on the world in a neighbourly 
way. They don't retire within themselves as it were. They sit 
and work, and laugh and talk, in the face of the public. They 
don't mind curtains. A passenger to them is a passenger, and 
nothing else. He is nobody any more than if he were a 
crow flying past the window. If a balcony ran along the whole 
front of the street, and all the first-floor windows o^-^\sftjic <5s«^ *s^ 
it, everybody would be out on t\ie Vd\.c«i!i^ QtL "Cafe '^ossxc^ ^«:^'^^'^^ 
familiar as neighbours on a common \asv<^\xv^. "S^«^ '^'^"'^''^^^^ 
little of the first time I visited Yoxla^ mxccj ^sscVs -^cpoSc^-*^ 
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the time when the then Lord Panmure, Mr. Fox Maule's father, 
proposed the novel experiment in engineering, by which he hoped 
to drain a particular loch by emptying a few casks of whisky in 
it, and setting the drouthy writers of Forfar to drink it up. 
Every woman and child was seated at the sides of the houses 
with their feet stuck out across the narrow pavement. So the 
passenger had either to pick his way among an inconceivable lot 
of anonymous limbs, over this pair of feet and the next, or walk 
directly through the quagmire called a street* Of course all 
that has been changed for a generation or two. But in so far as 
the easy neighbourly way of the thing went, I am reminded of it 
— distantly, you will understand, distantly — by the people at the 
upper floor windows as I pass on the tramway car." 

"I am glad it is only distantly," I interjected with some 
difficulty between the interstices of his talk. 

" Oh, yes," he continued, " but then they are a pleasant kind 
of people upon the whole. I like them. Of course the inner 
penetralia, where the household gods are worshipped — the 
domestic sanctities and all that, are out of my way. But the 
windows, I am on almost nodding terms with them. The Statis- 
tical Account of upper floor windows on my last run came to this 
— ^six men were smoking, three of whom were reading their news- 
paper ; three women were likewise reading their newspaper ; 
twelve women were sewing ; sixteen were nursing ; two were 
knitting. There were three tailors at work, and two shoemakers ; 
two women were watering flowers ; four leaning over the window 
talking ; four men were looking out and talking to some one in 
the room beside them ; one man was playing the flute, and 
another the accordion ; and one, who never looks up, has been 
engaged on the same mysterious occupation for a month past, and 
I have not yet made out what that occupation is. 

" Mightn't you ask ?" said I, a little impatiently. 

" Ask," said he, with surprise, " that would be as bad as a 

schoolboy going to the key for the answer to his questions. No, 

Sir, I must solve my problems for myself, in a scientific and 

satisfactory way. I'll make the discovery, you'll find, by an ex- 

haustive process, as I pass along. Ex uugue leoivem. \!^ ^\. ^ 

section of the orbit of the man's movemeii\awsai^Qrw,«£A ^saNJOL^ 

^e matter like the course of a cornel." 
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" All right," said I. " I wish you every success in so important 
an enterprise." 

" Ay, ay," he continued, "two of the women who were nursing 
presented a subject for a painter or moralist, or a man of the 
world to contemplate with advantage. They sat vis-a-vis, one on 
each side of a window. The one was a very bad copy of the late 
Victor Emmanuel. She had the same round audacious eyes, the 
same inveterate upturn in her nose— and — I was going to say the 
same pair of bellicose moustaches, bent like a Turkish scimiter. 
But the moustaches were awanting, and likewise the good- 
humoured look of the late King. The other was a thin person, 
with small eyes, a most dogmatic nose, and spare about the cheek, 
chin, and mouth. The one held her baby half imder her fat arm, 
like the wind-bag of a stand of bagpipes, every squeeze bringing 
out a scream ; while the other seemed to be exerting her whole 
force to keep her baby on her knee as squat as a frog. But all 
the time the two women's faces were nodding into each other — close, 
close, and more closely still, like a couple of china mandarins on 
a mantelpiece. They were so awfully earnest, so definite, distinct, 
and loquacious, that I knew they had got a victim. They reminded 
me of a couple of vultures seated on a dead Turk on the Balkans, 
flapping their ragged wings as each pocked an eye out of the poor 
fellow's head. They had some poor creature's character in their 
talons. How they pecked it ! How they tore and mangled it. 
But all with such evident satisfaction that they reminded me of 
what an old woman once told me of a witch that she knew when 
she was a girL * The witch,' she said, * was known by all her 
neighbours to burn clay figures, calling them after people who had 
ofifended her. She stuck them full of pins and set them on the 
fire to bake, and as they were baked all the poor victims were 
tormented with agony from all imaginable aches, and what made 
it worse they knew the old witch was roasting them all the time.' " 

" Did you believe aU that ]" said I. 

" Well," said he, " I believe nothing and disbelieve nothing 
till I prove or disprove it." 

" A tidy compact little creed you'll have, I daresay," said I. 

" Well," said he, " I admit it i& ^tasaiSL ?ksA ^\sss^^si^^'^>aas5|^ 
belief is too straggling to \)e Yiaiiiiy.^^ ^^ ^ 

Prohahly r said I. "But^vex^ ^ovm^X. ij^ Xj^eO^^ ^sa^^e»5»^ 
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the two women, according to >our own strict formula for judging 
appearances?" 

" Not a bit," said he. " I proved it to my complete satisfaction. 
I know the genua ' Gossip' at a glance. It is a matter of Natural 
EEistory. Gossips are the vermin of society — ^the skunks, the 
snakes, the vampyres, the bloodsuckers. I'll give you the whole 
process, and all the steps of the reasoning by which I reached my 
conclusion." 

" Oh dear, no ! " said I. " I am perfectly satisfied to leave the 
matter as it stands. Conductor, let me off at Crown Street. 
Tliere ; good morning, sir ; good morning." 



EUN III. 
COTTAES AND CATTLE DEALEES. 

A man of great experience on cattle remarked to me lately, 
and I believe with truth, " It's nae an easy thing, let me tell ye, 
to say what a nout beast thinks." The quandary in which I found 
a small crofter the other week led me to the conclusion that it is 
not always easy to say what people are thinking, let alone nout 
beasts. I was going out to Kittybrewster on the Tram, and 
there were three or four people on the roof besides myself. 

" Dyod," said the crofter to his neighbour, " its a trouth — ^the 
bits o' beasties was saal far aneth their price. Fat maks it sae 
keerius to me is 'at a sud a hae'n sae mony offers comin' in till the 
toon, an' ilka bode less nor anither. An' syne to see the bits o' 
stirkies saal afore ma ain vera een at twa pown' a-head mair nor 
I got for them ; gweed faith it was no pleasant I'se asseer ye." 

The speaker was a little weather-beaten man, with grey 
whiskers, a low-crowned, weather-beaten hat, and a very big 
weather-beaten greatcoat, the collar of which was up here and 
down there — half coat collar and half gravat. He had made six 
successive and almost spasmodic attempts to light his pipe ; and 
each time had failed, by reason of a persistent impulse to remark 
on his " bits o' beasties." He was a simple, honest-looking body. 
The person whom he was making t\ie deposv\«r^ oi^aa^rtcpa-^^^a 
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*a comfortable-looking distinct kind of man in a heavy greatcoat, 
closely buttoned up to the chin. 

" Ay," said the latter, " Sae mony oflfers and thrown awa* after 
an* a', Hillies. Whare wis't, man, an' hoo wis't, eh 1" 

" Ow just oot a bit ayont the Brig o' Don. First comes a gey 
roch-luikin' fallow doon the road ahint me." " For the market, 
frien'," ses he. " Fother's been scarce a doot faur ye come fae." 

" Na, na, nae sae scarce," ses I. 

" No'h," ses he. " Od man, bit the beasties look unco like it." 

" Na, na," ses I. " We're jist aff an' on like other fouk, some 
better, mony warr. But faur come ye fae, my man, whare 
fother's nae scarce this sizzen ?" 

" Oh, nae dou't, there's nane o's muckle to speak o' for fother," 
ses he. " We're a' short, short ; and sic like fares wi' maist fouk, 
a we'll believe. But I hae a feedle o' gweed neeps," ses he, " an' 
am jist lookin' for a twa three beasties, rather nor sell," ses he, 
"but yours wud tak a pooir o' neeps to fes them up for the 
bootcher," ses the man. 

"Nae sae muckle o' that," ses I, "nae sae muckle o' that. 
Gees an offer, man, ar we see." 

" Weel," ses he, finin' the ribs o' the stotties, " A think all 
rayther chance the market. Ye'll be easier to speak till i' the 
eftemeen," ses he, wi' a laich lauch till himsel'. " Fat wud ye say 
till aueht for the year-a'ls an' twal for the twas ] Eh, man," ses he. 

" Fat say ye, man," ses I, no weel pleast, " I'll buy seener nor 
sell at that ^gger ony day. Na, na." 

" Eyven's ye like," ses he, " ye'll fin' it's a fair bode fan ye set 
yer peer bits o' beasties aside a lot 'at's doon the road afore ye," 
ses he, pointin' to the hiv marks ; " bit I maim birse on," ses he. 

Sae the chiel set aff, and e'en gied on his wye. 

" Odd, I maun say," said the Buttoned-up Man, " he maun hae 
had a gleg e'e to a braw bargain. Weel ?" 

" Atweel, ye see, I joggit on something sobert, I'll no deny, 
wi' the sparridging langidge o' the man, fan anither chiel came 
howderin' doon faur the roads meet." 

" Weel, frein," ses he, " ye'er gaein' to sell an' I'm gaein' to buy ; 
bit we'll see fat the market says," ses he. 

" Ou aye," ses I, " jest that ; fine day tum't oot, though a wee 
thing wat i' the momin'." 
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" Fine day. Ow weel aneuch," ses he, " wark ga'in weel throu 
in your quarter wi* this open sizzen V* 
" Vera weel, vera weel, indeed," ses I. 

'^ Hoo Stan' ye for neeps," ses he, leukin' fae beastie to beastie 
— " nae muckle to braig o' I'm thinking ses he, " sellin' oot o' 
sizzen a wee thing. Eh, frein'." 

" Oo, na na," ses I. " I hae jist an orra beastie or twa, an' am 
needin' the ower-tum o' the siller," ses I. 

''Jist sae," ses he, ''jist sae. An' fat mith ye be pittin' on 
thae beasties, noo, ant be a fair question," ses he, gaein' roun' 
them an' finin' their flanks. 

" Atweel," ses I, " I'll no say na to fyfteen for the stirks there, 
an' ten for the year-al's." 

" A jist div believe ye there," ses he, wi' a hotterin' lauch 
'at mynt me o' a horse i' the mortar-shien. " A jist div believe 
ye there. Ye'll dee unco weel an' ye get a twa pun' ten the piece 
ower the half o't," ses he. 

" Dyod, man," ses I, " ye ken little o' nout beasts, I'm jalousin'." 
" Wyte ye," ses he, " wyte ye. The market '11 tell ye gin you 
or me ken best, a doot," ses he. 

" Wi' that he gaes his wa's, an' I sanna say bit I quiest my e'e 
roon an' roon the beasties to see gin they really luikit sae herriet- 
like. Weel, I joggit on gey doon i' the mou, thinkin' I mith miss 
my market efter a' ; whan I wis o'ertaen by anither man, wha 
cam' oot o' a hoose at the roadside." 

" Ay," ses he, as we travel't on the'wye, " it's tum't oot a braw 
day." 

" It hes so," ses I, " considerin' the momin'." 
" As ye say," ses he, " but I'm fearin' ye'll fin slack sale, frein'." 
" Weel, weel," ses I, " we maun mak' wir best o't. I've had 
twa offers ah*eady, sic .as they warr," ses I, "sic ^ they warr." 

" Ay, man, twa offers already," ses he. " Gweed haith, I'm 

dootin' its as mon/s yell get i' the market. The beasties are weel 

aneuch a daur say," ses he, " weel aneuch, weel aneuch ; for a 

body 'at can hing on wi' them an' pit a few stanes o' beef o' them 

in a twa month or sae ; but that's siller, frein', thaf s siller," ses he. 

" Ou ay, its siller," ses I, " or I wadna* been here." 

"An* fat mith ye been offer't," ses he, tumin' up the side o' 

A/shead, 
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" Hoot fie," ses I, *"• it wisna' worth the namin' — na, na." 

" Lat's heer't," ses he. 

" Weel, to tell the truth," I ses, ses I, " ae chiel oflfer't aucht 
and twal pown* jist," ses I, " an' the ither a mere aul' sang ; but 
they gat their anser." 

" Faith," ses he, " ye sud hae haud'n 'im ; ye sud hae haud'n 
'im," ses he. 

" Haud'n *im," ses I, a kin' o' dumfooner't, " na, troth no, man. 
A'm nae a feel," ses I. 

" Deed sud ye," ses he. 

" Hoot fie, man," ses I, " I'll need a lang wye ayon't 
that." 

" I'm nae misdootin' fat ye wad need," ses he. " Gweed faith 
we wad a' need aneuch ; but ye sud hae tien the offer — I'se 
asseere ye." 

" Hoot fie, man," I ses, ses I, " they wad a' brocht that at 
Lammas ; an' this time fernyear I wadna pitten words for the 
likes o' them on sic a bit soom es I'm seekin' the day. Na, deed 
no," ses I. 

" A weel," ses he, " that's a' vera correck maybe ; but ye see 
there's a sad heap o' cattle forced to the market," ses he, "for want 
o' fother, and that ye'll fin'," ses he, " for them sma' bit beasties 
wunna' stan' weel, man, aside the feck o' the market — ^na, na," 
ses he. " Fm nae carin' for buyin' mysel' just evenoo ; an' they're 
sma', sma' i' the frame— o'er sma* for me, or a mith hae gaen ye a 
rezzinable offer," ses he. 

" A weel," I ses, " Lat's hear ye, I sanna be ill to say till An', 
as the lasses say, an offer's an offer, tak it or wunt it." 

" Well, man," ses he, " I wud na gie yer first offer ; na, deed, 
a really wud not, but we a gweed luckpenny back." 

" Na, man, bit a canna dee't," ses I. " A fye na. Ill tak 
them hame agen wi' me seener, haith will a," ses I. 

" Weel, weel," ses he, " sae be't, frein', sae be't ; bit tak' my 
word for't, ye'll gang far an' fare warr," ses he. 

" A canna help it," ses I. " A wunna throw awa' my bits o' 
beasties," ses I. 

" Weel," ses he, " I'll tell ye fat I'U dee. I sanna seek the 
luckpenny ; noo, that's fair," ses he. 

" Na, na, man ; its fair ruin," seal," Iwi tvjccel? 
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" A vera fair price," ses he, " vera fair — ower fair as things 
gang,'' ses he, in a very earnest and frienly wye. '' In ooorse I'll 
no say but ye wad need mair. But 111 get hi a wxmt at less 
siller ; sae we sanna cast cot. But fat say ye till a dram, as we're 
passin' the open door ?" ses he— a braw frank frenly-like man. 

'^ Weel, the laug and the short o't wis that I gat fairly frichtent, 
and took the offer wi' a heavy hert, I'se asseer ye. Syne I thocht, 
as I had a fyow eerins i' the toon, 'at a wud just drap doon to the 
market an' see hoo beasts warr gae'in. I steed aboot a fylie, and 
fat wis my extonishment fan I saw my nain bits o' beasties saal 
for a gweed fair price head and tail twa pown' mair nor I gat for 
them. I asseer ye it wisna a pleasant sicht" 

'^ No, haith, I daursay it wis no that," was the slow deliberate 
reply of the Buttoned-up Man. " It's queer," he continued, " but 
did it no occur to ye that there micht a been a bit conspiracy i' 
the bisness, na ?" 

"A bit fat?" said he. 

" Oh, just a company concern, that a' the three warr airt and 
pairt, to dee just fat they did ; I've heard o' the like. Troth, hiv 

a, an' a d d mean bissness it is. I wad just like gin ony puir 

boddies wha hae been come ower as ye hae been, Hillies, wad sen' 
me the particklars. I think I wad fin ways and means to gie the 
chiels 'at did it their kail throu' the reek, man." 

" I don't mind giving you a helping hand in that, friend," said 
I, " if you need it. You don't look like it ; but there's no saying. 
I think you know where to find me if you do. Good afternoon." 



Run IV. 

THE CROMARTY RANGERS. 

My venerable neighbour continued to dilate on the aspects of 
men and things in the city in the beginning of the century. He 
went on, in a quiet quaint way, to speak of divers things, all of 
which interested me, whatever they do others. He gave me a 
continuous narrative of half-an-hour's length of the sad a£BEdr of 
the Boss and Cromarty Rangers. " N^^ «t Tosai ^^xasA to my 
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time of life," he said, " he has two standards by which to judge 
people — sometimes more — but always two. It is just like the old 
Scotch and the imperial measures. We had always to say which 
measure — choppings, and mutchkins, elns, and the like, or the 
new imperial measures. Just the same with the calendar. We 
went by the old style, and always specified the old or the new. 
In my early days, you see, people took their wine very freely ; 
and for a gentleman to be a little breezy in his walk and conver- 
sation was thought nothing about any more than his vigorous use 
of his customary oaths, which were a kind of idiomatic. You 
have heard, I daresay, of that sad night when those mad hielan' 
deevils, the Eoss and Cromarty Hangers, fired on the crowd on a 
King's Birthday. Ay, ay ; of course you have heard of it. Yes, 
I saw it. I was a gey laddie ; but it is one of those events of 
which, I daresay, everybody has some experience, in which a 
person mixes up on the far-off outskirts of his memory what he 
saw and what he heard from others, so that he is not always sure 
what circumstances are due to the one source and what to the 
other. You see I saw it all ; but my memory could not have 
kept it all clearly, but from others, who likewise saw it all, 
repeating the whole story in my hearing then and years after. 

*' It was, as I said, the King's birthday ; and we have little 
experience now of the grand way in which the 4th of June was 
held during the war with France. We are as loyaL Oh, loyal, 
ay ; perhaps there is so much love mixed up with our loyalty for 
our Eoyal Lady, God bless her, that we don't feel the same 
necessity for getting imusually elevated by drinking her health, 
as the best of our citizens did, when three or four bottle men sat 
down to the duty. No, no. Well, I remember my father taking 
my two brothers and me over the Den to the Corbie Heuch, 
where the Fencibles were to fire a feu-de-joie at twelve o'clock. 
The brae was rough and pleasant to sit on, which is more than 
ever it will be again. There wei*e bits of stone seats just where 
the IVince's mounment stands ; and I assure you it was a very 
pleasant sight so look over the hollow to the town before the 
demolition began. St. Catherine's Hill was about the level of 
the tops of the Putachie side houses, and west of them a little 
lower was Aidie's Wynd, and the houses straggled away to Provoefc 
Hadden's house beside the Bow "Brig. 
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'' So the town rose tier on tier in a kind of circle sloping on 
every side ; and the gardens being well planted with trees, it was 
all very pleasant to look across the den to in a sunny summer day 
such aa that was. The Town's Churchyard was the highest ground 
on the west of St. Catherine's Hill, and the slope edged away 
backwards to the Green, where Mr. Aidie's house, with his name 
above the door, stood at the comei' of the wynd. Ay, ay ; it was 
a pleasant picture on a sunny day. 

" Well, by the time we went home to dinner there was a lot 
of lads and laddies firing pistols and crackers on the Heuch, and 
by six o'clock they had gone to Castle Street ; and every now and 
then there was a cry of ' A hat, a hat,' and a rush after somebody, 
whose hat soon disappeared if the wearer himself was not lucky 
enough to get out of the way. There was to be the usual glass of 
wine to drink His Majesty's health in the evening in the Council 
Chamber, and we were sitting at the window watching the crowd 
and the citizens going into the Town House by the old outside 
stair. There was Provost Hadden, and the Magistrates and 
Council, and the leading citizens, all well-known men. My 
father was there, and our next neighbour, Mr. John Garrioch, 
merchant, and Provost Dingwall, who had been Provost the other 
year, and lived a little past the old Guardhouse, where the riot 
began, on the south side of the Castlegate, a little past Marischal 
Street — and all the Baillies and Council All the officers of the 
Hangers wei*e there, making a large party, as you may suppose. 
They met at six. You see people dined earlier in those days than 
now, and they just went into the Council Chamber after dinner to 
have a glass of wine. But according to the custom of the day 
that meant many glasses. There were no heeltaps when old King 
George's health was drunk. Na, na. I think they had drunk it 
over and over again. The Guardhouse stood a little east of 
Marischal Street on that side, and was occupied by a sergeant's 
party — a very unnecessary thing. The town's guard would have 
been quite sufficient for every possible purpose. There was a few 
cartloads of stones in front of it ; and that provoked the young 
lads ill the crowd to throw in over squibs at any of the Fendbles . 
that stood at the Guardhouse door, and I daresay that began the 
mischief. The men of the Guard would come running out round 
one side nnd round the other^ \>\xt tW Yooty&'v^^s^ i>fL V^qc« they 
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could get at them. And that made things worse. Otherwise 
there was little noise or disturbance of any kind. IVe seen a ten 
times rougher King's birthnicht. Oh, fie, ay. There was firing 
of pistols and letting off what the laddies called fizzin' deevils. 
Perhaps there were three hundred people at the outside — boys 
and apprentice lads — when the party in the Town House broke up 
between eight and nine ; and a fine summer night it was as you 
could wish to see. There had been a good deal of disturbance at 
the Guardhouse, when a shout broke out, louder than before. A 
young fellow, an Ensign named Lanigan, was dancing with anger 
before the Guard on the heap of stones, with his sword drawn. 
He was swearing a good deal, sometimes looking to the Guard 
and sometimes to the crowd. He went towards the crowd and 
fell on his face. The sword went rattling out of his hand, and 
there was, as you may suppose, a burst of jeering laughter. The 
streets were not well kept in those days, and there was all the 
garbage of the market place. He was pelted a good deal when 
he rose ; and he went forward and fell again, and turning to the 
Guard he ordered them to fall in and charge bayonets. So they 
did, and rushed at the crowd, which fell back. Just at that 
moment Captain Macdonough and Ensign Haley came across from 
the Town House, and Macdonough was tipsy too, although he was 
not so bad as Lanigan. He began to propose three cheers for the 
King, and waved his cap, and the crowd laughed and shouted. 
He shook hands with some, and shouted again and waved his cap, 
and there was nobody wanting to harm him seemingly. But there 
was evidently bad blood between the crowd and the Guard, and 
the pelting went on, and Macdonough came in for his share. The 
Guards were under arms, and had bruised some lads' heads with 
the butts of their muskets. 

" Well, he took a file of men with him and went to the Town 
House for a Magistrate. On the Tolbooth stair he met. Mr. 
Copland, the town clerk depute, who took two of the town's 
officers — George Turriff, and Benjie Clark — back with him to see 
whether they could not pacify the loons. They did their best. 
They were well-liked men with the laddies. But just at that 
moment Colonel Mackenzie came swaggering across by the bead 
of the Flanestanes and fell That was enough. He was \ee.rQ.<L 
at, and pelted* Some people tned t© ^'feViVVni \» ^^JO«sA\»ns >wqJOvns£. 
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came ou, and fell again. Just as he was rising a dead cat was 
thrown at him, and down he went Sigain. Then he attempted to 
draw his sword ; but it wouldn't draw, and he shouted and swore, 
and the crowd shouted and swore too. The Guard were in a 
I'egular row, and he was advised to withdraw them. But instead 
of that he ordered Macdonough to go to the Barracks and oixier 
the dinmi to beat to arms, to reinforce the Guard. So Macdonough 
went oflf, and the Colonel followed, both needing more than their 
their own shai^e of the street to move in. In a few minutes the 
drum did beat to arms and the Highlanders came running down 
in twos and threes to the Guardhouse, when Lanigan and the 
Guard were rushing about at the crowd with their weapons, and 
had taken a young fellow prisoner, whom the crowd were resolved 
to liberate. 

" Then there was a yell and a tramp, and the regiment came 
down several hundred strong, and formed into line fi-om the Guard- 
house to the New Inn. The fellows had filled their cartridge- 
boxes with ball cartridge, to put down what they called *the 
rebels.' They were new from Ireland, you see, and had an idea 
that every riot was a rebellion, and Macdonough, when His men 
were formed, gave orders to load, and then to order arms and 
stand at ease. Who gave the word to fire I cannot say, but all 
at once there got up a noise, and then came a volley from the 
Guard and then another from the line. Several gentlemen went 
to the ofiicer in command, and attempted to interpose between 
the troops and the crowd. They urged Macdonough to withdraw 
his men. Among these were Mr. Garrioch, Mr. David Chalmers, 
Mr. Collison, and Mr. Mackenzie, all beseeching him. They 
seemed to succeed, although not without peril to themselves, for 
these mad rascals, the Eangei"s, had broken their ranks, and were 
poking about with their bayonets as if in want of something soft 
to try them on. At length the oflicer agreed to withdraw his men, 
and the word was given by sections, right wheel, quick march, and 
off they went But all of a sudden there broke out a huzza from 
the crowd, and perhaps somebody may have thrown some missiles, 
I can't say, at the rear sections, after the head of the column was 
round the comer to the barracks. Be that as it may, the rear 
sections faced about, and whether they got orders or not, I can't 
"^jr, but they fired again. The cro^A. 1^ \»x?k. va. ^Jbaxm. "when 
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another volley waa filled, and down rushed the troops in a broken 
crowd, some firing, some fixing their bayonets. One poor fellow 
who was crossing Castle Street thought they would pass him, but 
he was knocked down and stabbed, and they rushed over him, and 
it was only when the people were seen falling right and left that 
anybody believed it was ball cartridge that they were firing. 

" While the fury was at its height, the crowd rushed back to the 
west of the Plainstones, some taking shelter here and some there, 
some down Marischal Street, where the Blackbull was crowded, 
some the New Inn, some behind the Cross, some took to the Lodge 
Walk; and I mind on seeing Mr. Robertson and Mr. CoUison 
close in behind the Tolbooth stairs. One poor fellow, a rifleman, 
was shot on the Plainstones, another at the head of Marischal 
Street. Four were killed and a great many wounded. Mr. 
Cooper, the saddler, carried a bullet in his leg till his dying day. 
I saw the Provost and Magistrates emerge in a body from the 
Town House, accompanied by several other gentlemen. They 
went up to the main body of the troops in great agitation, for some 
of the Rangers were here and some there. Sergeant Mackay, who 
had just come up from a whisky shop in the Shiprow, was very 
loud in his talk in front of the men, when the Provost went up to 
him and told him to march his troops back to their barracks. 

* Who the devil are you,' said Mackay. * I am Provost of the city, 
and your officers are under my orders here,' said Provost Hadden. 

* I know nothing about Provosts or Baillies ; you're not an officer,' 
said the sergeant. * Why, fellow,' said the Provost, * if you don't 
obey my word, you shall obey this,' and with that he struck him a 
vigorous blow on the side of the head. Then came others — Major 
West of the recruiting staff, the Surgeon of the regiment, and 
many more, and sided with the Provost. So they persuaded Mac- 
donough to withdraw his men. He gave them orders to march 
back to the barracks, where the Colonel had gone to rest at the 
beginning of the riot, and the Colonel, Captain Macdonough, 
Ensign Lanigan, and three sergeants were put imder arrest. 

" It was a melancholy state of things in the town that night. A 
very sad night. People were very indignant and angry. Castle 
Street swarmed with people. There was hooting and yelling at 
the barrack gate all night through. Little would have produced 
a new riot even more dangerowa tVian >i5;ift te^» ^A.Vis^j^'^s^s 
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four were killed in Castle Street, and many wounded, and the 
wonder was there were no more. People in their houses had been 
in bodily terror, as their windows were smashed with the shot. 
The regiment was removed one night soon after ; and all their 
way north to be disbanded was anything but a triumphal march. 
As for the offenders, as you are aware, an attempt was first made 
to hush the matter up. They were liberated on bail On their 
trial taking place at Edinburgh, Lanigan was outlawed for non- 
appearance ; and the other officers were found not guilty ; and, in 
the case of the sergeants, the verdict was * Not proven,' and the 
indignation at the result of the trial was nearly as great as at its 
cause. Ay, ay ! A very sad affair altogether. Good day, sir." 



EtJN V. 
THE EAST WIND. 

I found the Present and Past Participles of the verb " to Sur- 
prise " oh the car to-night. They are a striking pair ; the one is as 
demonstrative as a weathercock on a church steeple on a windy 
day, while the other is marked by as eager and implicit a recep- 
tivity as a pious old-maiden hearer of an eloquent old-bachelor 
minister. 

" These fogs in April," said the Present Participle, " are a per- 
fect innovation on the natural and reasonable course of the 
seasons — an invertion of the order of nature. I don't understand 
them, and I frankly confess they're not easily seen through." 

" No, no," said the Past Participle, laughing till his kindly 
grey eyes ran over, "they're not easily see through ; no, they're 
not ; oh no. But," said he, as he subsided into quietude, " it's all 
along of the east wind." 

" East wind," said the Present Participle, displeased with his 
companion for being so revolutionary as to offer an original sugges- 
tion. " East wind. No, sir. It isn't the east wind. The east 
wind has nothing mean about it. It is cold and cutting ; but it is 
clear. It brings rheumatism, I grant you ; and red noses, I grant 
you ; and grey skies ; and it tries weakly people, I don't doubt ; 
but it doesn't hide itself behind mists. There's no mistaking the 
east wind, mr. None. The ea*tmiid\fta\swNe\n3aj3u It wants 
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people to stand up and face it like men ; and then it is as kindlj 
and bracing as a day at the plough in winter. It has no sympathy 
with shirking things. It doesn't like softness. It abominates 
slippers ; and thunders down the chimney at one's feet on the 
fender. If it provokes people to take a dram, it soon makes them 
shiver for their pains, and makes them go on shivering. It has a 
contempt for strong drink. Greatcoats it may wink at as the 
necessities of a softer generation. But take to a muffler, and it is 
down upon you with a cold as the inevitable consequence. Eun 
from it and it pursues you. Hide from it, and it finds you out. 
Shrink from it, and it throttles you. But face it on the sea beach, 
and in the sea itself ; defy it in an open boat ; drown its shrill 
whistle with a song on the hill side, and it is the kindest of kind 
winds. It blows back your hair like a zephyr. It fans your cheek 
roughly but pleasantly. It rallies you like a boisterous friend. 
It takes you in its arms and covers you with a weather-proof coat 
of mail. It makes you that you care no more for cold, and wind, 
and snow, than a passing cloud. Ah, it is a brave wind, an honest 
wind, a royal wind, the east wind, that there is no mistaking. 
Depend upon it, it brings no fogs. It is the south-east that does 
the mischief. It is the south-east that wearies one's soul out of 
him with the long low mournful wail of the foghorn. It stops up 
your eyes, your mouth, your nose with insidious mists that sink 
through you like a soaking shower without your knowing it. It 
brings those cold, grey, unwholesome vapours over sea and land, 
filling the valleys, and creeping up the hills like Noah's flood, and 
drenching aU the face of nature, spoiling our summers, and making 
July that you can't trust any more than you can to get a dry day 
after a red sky in the morning. It chills you without any fair 
excuse on the face of the thermometer. It is neither hot nor cold. 
It is hopelessly indefinite, drearily purposeless. It does not justify 
sitting over the fire, and it makes outdoor exercise as irrational 
as standing on your head by way of variety. It tries your 
health, tries your temper, tries your patience. It wails at you 
and out upon the sea, with its foghorn ; and all without any- 
thing in return like the bracing benefactions of the brave east 
wmd." 

The Present Participle looked round with his usual air of de- 
fiance—as much as to say, if an^fVycA^ "Viaa -^wd^vsoNacc \xvssv^^ vx 
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other points of the compass let me hear what he has to say for 
them, and I am his man. But nobody seemed inclined to try con- 
clusions. I once thought of putting in a plea for a tempest from 
due north, or say a word for those rattling north-west blasts that 
always bring a brush of hailstones at their taiL But I thought I 
should prefer being judicious to being radical for the present, and 
so sat silent. 

" WeU," said the Past Participle, " I must say I am surprised 
by your views on the east wind of all the winds of heaven ; for I 
never heard half so many compliments paid to it before." 

" I daresay not," said the Present Participle, " I daresay not," 
with a majestic wave of his hand. " Have you heard my views on 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, and the Kussian war 1 " 

" Bless me, yes ; a hundred times ; but they're always new — 
always new," waa the genial and obliging reply. 

" And true, sir, too, you might safely add, without compromis- 
ing your independence of judgment," said his companion. 

" And true ; oh dear yes. I never doubted that." 

" Well, sir," he proceeded, and I was preparing to descend in 
sheer apprehension, when several firemen with their helmets 
appeared, followed by a crowd of people of all categories. 

The Present Participle looked indignant at the interruption. 

" Fire," said he, " policemen, firemen, hose reels, a consequent 
crowd of humanity ; and, as I'm a Christian man, that mysterious 
fire-escape of shoot ladders that revolted last autumn at the Town 
House against the whole brigade, and the Town Council behind 
them. Conductor, where's the fire 1 " 

" I don't know, sir. I'll see. Where's the fire ? " the conductor 
called to a passenger, but the passenger didn't know. He asked 
the firemen, but the firemen didn't know. He asked the mob, but 
the mob didn't know, and blindly followed the firemen, as a forlorn 
hope does its leader. 

"Drive on," said the Present Participle, "we'll see in due 
time." 

The word came from the crowd alongside that it was at Mr. 

Bain's stables at the head of Union Place. The Past Participle 

bewailed the horses. He was glad the fire-escape might save the 

LVess of the poor animals, till reminded by his friend that the 

Aoitnah might he supposed to be on t\ie g;ro\mdi ^qot. 
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"What do they want with the fire-escape, then," said the 
worthy gentleman, " if not for the horses ? " 

" Egad," said the Present Participle, " IVe seen more strange 
things than I could tell you in a month's time, but I never yet saw 
a horse descend a 60-foot shoot ladder, or even the bag slung atop 
of it/' 

" Well, well," said the rosy gentleman. " But I'm right after 
all. The horses do live upstairs. I daresay there may be ponies 
in the attics — I have seen them coming down and going up as 
wise-like and familiar to the way as human beings." 

His friend looked indignant at the supposition. 

However, there was the fire-escape on its way to save some 
creatures whether horses or not, and as the fire was in a stable the 
fancy was natural. It wasn't for the hay or the sti-aw. Still the 
crowd accumulated and we drove on. There was no smoke but a 
great deal of bustle, and the mob at the head of Union Place was 
several thousands strong. The Watching and Lighting Committee 
was there, with Baillie Charles Smith at its head. All the 
members were in a state of expectation waiting the muster of the 
men, and marking the business-like look of the fire-escape. 

The Present Participle stood in the attitude of a man prepared 
for all emergencies ; and I expected to see him throwing off his 
coat and offering his services to ascend the telescope series of 
ladders in the midst of the flames. 

But there were no flames ; there was no smoke but the fog ; 
there was no smell of burning. The perishing horses had not 
appeared. The Present Participle descended with indignation. 
The fire-escape was there, wavering, waggling at an upper window, 
going every way but the right way, and the Past Participle seemed 
unable to divest himself of the idea that the lives of the poor 
animals must be saved by that unwieldly engine after alL" 

" Admirable," said Baillie Charles Smith. 

" Very admirable, indeed," re-echoed the Watching and Light- 
ing Conmiittee in full chorus. 

" I am glad to think so," said I, " but what of the fire ? " 

" And the hay and straw ? " said the Present Participle. 

" And the horses 1" said the Past Participle. 

"Oh," said the Convener, radiant with satisfaction^" it ^^&<^ 
false alarm to try the efficiency oi \\i<fe \sn^aAfe. '"Sltt^ '^Siaxci.^'s^^ 
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given at 6*50, and at 7'20 the brigade had mustered, the hose-reels 
were in working order, and the escape was in position, and every- 
thing ready to quench the flames and save life ; only the rope 
is too short to let the man in the bag to the ground. So he's 
dangling there." 

" I am very thankful indeed,'* said the Past Participle. 

''I'm indignant," said the Present, " at such inopportune aggres- 
sions on the placidity of the public nerves. Had it been 2*30, A.M., 
now, the experiment would have been better. 

Ah ! every man to his own view of things," said I. " I am glad 
with my friend here that the horses haven't got their nerves dis- 
turbed, for they work harder for their night's rest than many of 
us do. 



KuN VI. 
ON BELLS. 



To-day, on mounting the car, I found to my surprise the Man 
with the Wide-awake Hat and the Present Participle side by side. 
The former wore his usual half supercilious half -sleepy air, and 
looked at his neighbour once or twice sidewise with half -shut eyes. 
The Present Participle was as keen in his look and movements as 
his own especial friend, the East Wind. It was strange that these 
two people seemed to have an instinctive sense of antagonism the 
moment they met One almost expected their necks to fur up 
like the ruffs of a couple of combative cocks in a barn-yard. The 
Past Participle always keeps his arms at right angles. The elbows 
out, that is to say. The Wide-awake Hat generally has his in his 
greatcoat pockets, except when he is smoothing his chin as if it 
were to make sure that the angles of his mouth had got the 
downward curve properly significant of the natural, habitual, and 
universally recognised expression of a dignified disdain of very 
general application. 

The new bells of " the Cathedral," as I understand it is called 
now by Papal authority, were ringing very pleasantly, and I said 
so, little thinking what I was doing. 
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"Well, sir," said the man with the Wide-awake, "Fm a 
tolerant man, a very tolerant man, indeed, but I can't tolerate 
that." 

" Tolerate what ? " said the Present Participle. " I'll tell you 
what I can't tolerate, if you talk of toleration — that is this Papal 
invasion, sir. Beaconsfield, if he is not a Eoman Catholic, is not 
worth his salt, or he would take a step, sir, a step, a step. It is 
necessary to take a step. A step is the thing, or I'm mistaken for 
the first time in my life." 

" The first time, eh ! eh 1 " said the Wide-awake contemptu- 
ously, " the first time ! Good ! Are you sure of the first time, 
nowl" 

The Present Participle rested his hands on his knees angularly, 
and looked round with his small, sharp eyes, and his long, thin, 
and slightly retrousse nose. Even his thin, scattered whiskers 
looked surprised for the first time in their experience. 

" Well, sir," said he, " I say again a step, unquestionably." 

" I hear you," said the Wide-awake in his heavy, sleepy, scorn- 
ful kind of way. " What sort of >step may it be ? A quick step, a 
slow step, a long step, a short step, or what ? There are a variety 
of steps, eh." 

« Egad, sir," said the surprising one, " I'm perhaps treading on 
your theological toes. But djdn't you favour us with a great 
remark on toleration, from which you were pleased to except these 
bells, sir ? " 

Now, I knew that both were of one way of thinking. But 
neither could listen to any one else expressing his own particular 
sentiments. They differed constitutionally, because both wanted 
to be the cock of his own especial walk, express his own opinions, 
and solace himself with the thought of having said what he 
innocently believed nobody had ever said before. 

" Why, sir," said the Wide-awake Hat, rising to the occasion, 
" you talk of steps. I'll tell you my opinion. I don't want bells. 
I was going to the church one day, and these bells began with 
their jingle, jangle, tringle, trangle, cockalory, as the children say 
in their rhyme. The first time since the Eeformation — said I to 
myself. The very first time since the Beformation — ^that Boman 
Catholic bells have rung the people to worship in this city. Here 
we have the bells ; and next we «re to\«iN^ \5aa\svsSsN$s^\ -saSO^*?^ 
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a consistent Churchman and a sound Protestant, I turned and 
went home. I was resolved not to be rung into Church by Boman 
Catholic bell metal, sir, whatever other people might be." 

Turned and went home," said the Present Participle, looking 
at his neighbour up and down, " turned and went home ! Why, 
sir, I am a man of as strong sensibilities in that way aa most 
people, but I contented myself with putting cotton in my ears." 

" Cotton, sir, may do for slipshod consciences," said the other, 
" but, sir, the first time since the Reformation, think on that." 

" You've naturally not gone to Church since," interjected the 
Present Participle. 

" The first time since the Reformation," continued the Wide- 
wake Hat " Now, I don't approve of any church having a 
monopoly of bells. I don't see why they should ; and I see most 
things that are to be seen." 

" Most things ; ah, well," said the Participle. 

" Pray don't interrupt, sir," continued the other. " Yes, I see 
most things ; but I can't see what isn't to be seen. When I saw 
the people going quietly, calmly, unconsciously, as it were, to 
church at the call of these Babylonish bells of the scarlet woman, 
I felt, sir, just as if we were back in the middle of the 16th 
century. My only consolation is that there is a false note in the 
peal. By Jove, it is a comfort. Bells were all very well at a time 
when people didn't carry watches. They were just like the signs 
above shop doors when people couldn't read. But now when 
clocks, watches, public timepieces " 

"Your orthodoxy is as sickly as a novel-reading young 
woman's notions of life, sir, allow me to say," said the Present 
Participle, the point of whose flexible nose had been moving in a 
small circle of wrath for the last five minutes. 

" Timepieces," continued the Man with the Wide-awake, " are 
everywhere. Bells, sir, are a desecration of the day. I have had 
peace since that October night that saw the St. Nicholas spire dis- 
appear with its burden of bells in the flaming furnace. True, the 
Gilcomston bell has clattered on in a certain unearthly way in 
solitary uncouthness ; and the St. Clements bell tingled afar ofif 
among the ships, and St. Mary's Episcopal Church tried its hand. 
But they were the exceptions that proved the proper rule of 
religious equality and silence, and my uimdi "Wdt&XksA* ^^>qs\^ by 
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any denominational pretensions. But that is at an end. These 
bells ring morning, noon, and night They seem so delighted with 
the novelty of their existence that I suppose they ring of their own 
accord. Depend upon it there's a purpose in it. They are ringing 
everybody down just now. First the bells and then the bishops. 
Depend upon it there's more than meets the eye. And now we 
are to have another set for the new St. Nicholas spire. Why so ? 
Why so, I ask ? Just to keep up the religious distinction — 
just " 

" Why then don't you petition the Established Presbytery or 
the Town Council to prevent all this ringing of Eoman Catholic 
bells, disturbing the citizens in a Protestant town ? Eh, answer 
me that, when you take it so sorely," said the Present Participle. 

" I petition an Established Presbytery," said the Wide-awake, 
in tones of indignant surprise ? "I petition ? I, why, sir ? I 
wouldn't have such a thing as an Established Presbytery to be 
petitioned at all. No, sir, my consistency is as sound as the best 
bell that rings, and is not to be sacrificed even for that." " Why, 
then," exclaimed the Present Participle triumphantly, " doesn't it 
all come to what I say, that it is necessary to take a step, sir, a 
step. I am certain Lord Beaconsfield must be a Boman Catholic 
at bottom. I have heard it said that he was a Mahommedan." 

" Perhaps he is both," said I. 

" At all events," continued the speaker, " I don't know why we 
should go to war if he don't be a Mahommedan. War, sir, is a 
horrible thing, a monstrous thing, a terrible thing, and yet we are 
going to war to keep Bussia from seizing India and the Suez 
Canal, and crossing the Caspian Sea on flat-bottomed boats, and 
outdoing Napoleon Bonaparte on the Ural Mountains." This was 
said with an emphasis that brought the matter to a climax. 

" The Ural Mountains, sir," said the Wide-awake loftily ; 
" Napoleon Bonaparte never crossed the Ural Mountains in his 
life." 

" Then you are a Beaconsfield man " was the reply. " Ah ! I 
might have supposed as much. The Ural Mountains, sir, are a 
sufiicient protection to India from any invader." 

" And the Caspian Sea," said I. 

" Well, we commanded the sea," said the Wide-awake " before 
Beaconsfield was bom, and will do \t aitet Yia Sa ^^-^k^? 
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" Now, sir, you talk seiiBe," said the Present Participle, greatlj 
mollified, "Eussia can no more touch the British ironclads in the 
Caspian ." 

" Than in the Loch of Loirston," said I. " Quite true." 

" And the Dardanelles," said the Present Participle, " that we 
hear so much about ; so long as we command the Mediterranean, 
it isn't the loss of the Dardanelles that will keep us from India.'' 

" You're right there anyhow," said I. 

" Right ! of course I'm right," continued the Present Partidple, 
enthusiastically ; " and as for Constantinople and its Golden 
Horn — I shouldn't mind seeing Bussia there to-morrow, if 
only ." 

" To show these peddling statesmen," continued the Man with 
the Wide-awake Hat, patronisingly, " that the balance of power is 
an antiquated delusion, sir." 

*^ Just so, just so. I am glad to see, gentlemen, there is one 
point you agi'ee upon," said I. " You're both in a sad way about 
the Roman Catholic bishops and bells. Well, I am a long way out 
of the range of Papal influence ; but I like to listen to these bells, 
and don't mind that species of papal supremacy of a Sunday till the 
St. Nicholas bells be in that grand tower that is preparing for 
them. And as for the reasons you have given for opposing Lord 
Beaconsfield, they are so general among his opponents that I am 
not in the slightest degree surprised at your unanimity. Good 
afternoon. Conductor, King Street." 

" All right." 



Run VII. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND CAB SHELTERS. 

Starting from King Street yesterday afternoon I began speculat- 
ing on the uses and abuses of church spires. The question is onie 
that deserves more consideration than it gets. The perpetual 
finger-post idea presents itself so invariably and persistently that 
one has a hard fight before he can get past it and into another 
field of reflection. So I had just got that perplexing idea subor- 
dinated a little ; and was proceeding \jq «rkW^<& >i\vfe wsss^ tl tol^ 
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speculations in a practical and secular sense, when I heard a shout 
just as the Car was turning the comer of Castle Street. The shout 
came from a man with a great brown umbrella working his way 
under what appeared a heavy press of canvas through a crowd of 
boys, like a herring yawl struggling up the fairway of the harbour, 
through a bevy of cock boats. I knew it was my anonymous 
friend in the Wide-awake Hat, and thought of getting quietly 
down and going inside. But I saw he had taken in sail, and was 
coming heaving up under bare poles, his umbrella at one time 
jutting out before him like a jib-boom, at another hoisted like a 
flag of distress about to be unfurled. He came up, and as usual 
settled himself down beside me. I don't know why he always 
alights upon me. I daresay it is because I am a good listener and 
don't care about talking so long as other people do. I have some- 
times thought he must be deaf. Deaf men naturally talk a great 
deal, because, then, they don't need to listen. The only way for a 
deaf man to hear the whole conversation is to keep it all to him- 
self. 

The man with the Wide-awake Hat was scarcely seated when 
an ecclesiastical-looking person near by took out a pipe and a box 
of vesuvians, and striking a light, began to smoke. 

" This is all the smoking-room I have when I am in town, said 
he. I don't care for smoking indoors. I can't smoke in the streets. 
I haven't a garden just now, and it is too far to go to the BroadhilL 
So I just mount one of the cars, light my pipe, and smoke out to 
Queen's Cross and back. Nobody knows me up here ; and if they 
do I am exceptionally situated, and not to be judged by ordinary 
standards. I hope you don't object to smoking." 

" This gentleman," said I, nodding sideways to my anonymous 
friend, " told me the other day that he could not sit with a person 
smoking tobacco in a six acre park even if the gates were open. 
For myself, it is all right." 

"Well," said the Wide-awake Hat, "I put the statement in a 
qualified form. It depends — first, on the man ; second, on the 
tobacco ; third, on the weather ; fourth, on the state of my health ; 
fifth " 

'* My dear friend," said the ecclesiastical-looking person, " to 
settle all these conditions you would need a lawyer ; and before 
they were drawn up my pipe wow\d\)e o\x\i «sv\>5>c^fe ««!wO«a ^\iSsA^T 
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" I like to be precise," continued the other. " I have been 
listening to the proceedings of the Free Church Presbytery all day, 
indeed for some days, and am so dissatisfied with their want of 
precision that I feel it very necessary to guard general statements 
by special limitations." 

" Well," said the ecclesiastical-looking person, " I think the 
limitations and exceptions had the best of it to-day. They 
swallowed up the general statement entirely." 

" What I complain of exactly ! You don't know where you 
are. Professor Smith, I confess, having had nothing to do but 
prepare his defence, is armed at all points against the Presbytery. 
He reminds me of what I saw one frosty March morning in 1862, 
during the American War. The Confederate barque Merrimac 
came down Hampton Eoads on the Federal squadron, with her 
sides covered with railway iron and chain cables, and played the 
mischief with ships that could have taken her under their keel. 
The Cumberland she knocked first over, and then the Congress. I 
saw next day the little Yankee boat called Monitor, iron-ribbed 
like heraelf, walked her down to nothing. They've good men in 
the F. C. Presbytery. Oh, yes. But special purposes need special 
engines. They want a Monitor, and I don't see they've got one." 

" I'm not so sure of that," said the ecclesiastical-looking person. 
" We'U see." 

" W*ell," continued the man with the Wide-awake Hat, " Pro- 
fessor Smith is hard upon the Bible for a Free Churchman." 

" Perhaps," said the other. 

"He has touched up Deuteronomy in a somewhat unfilial 
fashion." 

" Perhaps," was the reply, between grave and thoughtful puffs. 

" He has curious views of pious frauds, and makes short work 
with Moses." 

" Oh, you think so." 

" I'll tell you what," continued my friend in the Wide-awake, 
getting slightly irritated, " this case and the Presbytery remind 
me for all the world of the Cabmen's Shelter and the public." 

" The Cabmen's Shelter ! How that 1 " 

"Why," continued the Wide-awake, "the other day I was 

passing along Union Street and saw the Street Committee sitting 

j'n that lU'UBed article just as tlie "Prftft\>7\«rj ;jx^ o^. l^c^ieaBor 
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Smith. Everybody admitted that the Cabmen's Shelter, like 
Biblical criticism, was an admirable thing in the abstract ; but 
everybody washed his hands of its conclusions. The shelter they 
said was a good thing ; but nobody would have anything to do 
with it. They complimented the benevolent ladies who projected 
it and paid for it ; but they refused to give it street room. It was 
intended for the cabmen ; but then the cabmen are fined if they 
leave their horses' heads. They can't take their horses into the 
shelter, and they are forbidden by the cabowners to go themselves. 
It was tried in Castle Street, but there at one point it interrupted 
the view of the Bank, and at another it disfigured the Cross, and 
at another it was too far out of the way of the cabs. Well, as 
Mahomet could not go to the mountain, it was proposed that the 
mountain should come to Mahomet ; and consequently that, as the 
shelter could not follow the cabs, the cabs should follow the shelter. 
But it is possible to put cabs where nobody wants them. Well, 
Union Street was tried. Everybody was, as usual, loud in applaud- 
ing the shelter in the abstract. But at one point it interfered 
with the view of the church ; at another it disfigured the outline 
of the street. At another it darkened some one's shop window. 
Everywhere it obstructed somebody. Yet it had many defenders. 
It was a monument of benevolence ; and this monument of 
benevolence was set up where all the winds of the compass meet 
in marvellous unanimity to make the most of themselves. But then 
again the people rose from the east and rose from the west, and 
rose all around. They were unanimous and enthusiastic on the 
abstract excellence of the cab shelter. But only in the abstract. 
They blessed it ; but they all disclaimed any connection with 
putting it here or there or anywhere. They wanted it to remain 
in the abstract. So the Town Council, I find, have got back their 
white elephant ; and what to do with it is nearly as difficult to 
decide as it is for the Presbytery to say what to do with this 
alleged heresy case." 

" You don't elevate the subject by your mode of treatment," 
said the ecclesiastical-looking person. 

" Why no ! " replied the other. " Why should I ] The facts 
and circimistances, in so far as concerns individuals, lie pretty 
much on a level. In so far as concerns their relations one way 
or another^ they may occupy wideVy ^SSet^o^. ^^J^saJdssCTaa^ \ Ns^ 
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that I am not called upon to consider. I'm not a judge in the 
case. I'm the Public, you see. The casual, accidental, imofficial, 
irresponsible Public — ^a man out of the crowd. I'm not called 
upon to consider whether Professor Smith be right or wrong in his 
criticisms ; or has the right or not to say what he says. I'm 
Common Sense, he continued, and common sense doesn't want to 
be puzzled with Colenso or Graff or Kuenen. It likes the Bible. 
If you put a shot through one book of the Bible it goes deep into 
the volume, you see. Criticism is good. So is anatomy ; but he 
must be a very enthusiastic anatomist who would dissect his 
grandmother." 

'' Ah, you would have made a capital Eomanist in the pre- 
Beformation times,*' said the ecclesiastical-looking gentleman. " I 
daresay you would have burnt Luther." 

" Well, no. Every man to his mind. That is my way. Luther 
was common sense applied to uncommon pretensions, and fought 
unofficially like Harry of the Wynd to his own hand." 

I had to halt ; and so left the anonymous combatants to settle 
their dispute on the respective privileges of Biblical criticism and 
common sense. 



EuN VIII. 

HOUSE BENTS. 

I meet two friends occasionally who interest me in an especial 
measure. They are a most antithetical pair. The one looks as if 
he had been born in a state of astonishment and had never got 
over it. And so pleasantly astonished too ! he is round, rosy, and 
three-score. The other is sharp in every way. He has small 
sharp eyes, a sharp face, drawn pretty much to the nose ; and he 
throws an uncommon deal of energy into the compression of a 
sharp mouth, which wears perpetually the expression that I have 
seen on a country shoemaker's when drawing his thread through 
the soles of a ploughman's shoe. He is thin and wirey ; has much 
action ; and his general aspect is that of a man who has anticipated 
the world and its wise men in most things ; although the world 
does not know it He is an exceedingly BaXia^e^-^^-^JMsa*^ 
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of a man ; while his companion is an exceedingly satisfied- with- 
other-people sort of a man. From what I have seen of the two, it 
appears to me that the round man is always ready to be surprised, 
and that the sharp man is always surprising him. As I don't 
know their names, I, in my own mind, call the one the Present 
Participle and the other the Past Participle of the verb to Sur- 
prise. Why not ? Certainly the round man looks more of an old- 
fashioned Grerund than a Participle. But I prefer the latter. 
These names do as well as any other ; and a great deal better than 
most. I am pretty sure they are more significant than those given 
them by their respective fathers, or god-fathers, as the case might 
be. 

" Mark me," said the Present Participle of the verb to Surprise, 
" house rents will be down, or I'm no prophet." 

" So ! you astonish me," said the Past Participle, smiling as 
benignantly as if he were giving his friend his blessing. " You 
surprise me. The other year the price of houses went up just im- 
mediately after coals had come down ; and house rents went up 
along with them. And they are coming down, are they? Ay, 
I am surprised, although I daresay I should not be so either." 

" Down, sir, down, aa sure as the sun will rise at 6*45 precisely 
to-morrow morning." 

" Surprising, 6*45 precisely ; always exact Well, well ; and 
how do you think that, pray ? Not that the sun will rise, but that 
houses will fall." 

" Down, sir, yes ! Bob Lowe's Foreign Loans Commission, the 
showing up of Honduras Bailways, and the swag made by the 
stock-jobbing Eings, sent them up like a rocket ; but a rocket 

m 

comes down, don't it ? " 

" Foreign Loans, Honduras Kailways, sky rockets, and house 
rents in Aberdeen. Amazing ! most astonishing ! IVe no doubt 
of your correctness, of course. Oh dear, no. Quite the reverse. 
But how, my dear sir, how do you make it out, eh ? " 

" Cheap money, and weak nerves," said the Present Participle, 
in a conclusive way. '' It is partly a financial, partly a physio- 
logical question." 

" Yes, truly. But," quietly suggested the Past Participle, as if 
venturing on a bold opinion, " is not the fact of people wanting 
houses an element in the question t^^o'l^^ 
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" To be sure it is," said the Present Participle encouragingly, " a 
very great element indeed. You are right But people don't 
want a supply of houses as they do a supply, say of coals, or 
potatoes, or butcher meat. The consumption is not great. No, 
no. The matter of nerves is a strong point. When you set up a 
scarecrow, the crows alight a field or so distant the first day, and 
the next, and probably the next, but before the week be done 
you'll find the younger birds stripping their wing feathers on the 
top of the scarecrow's hat. So with foreign investments, if the 
Conference gives confidence, ah ? " 

"Amazing. You take wide views, very wide, very wide, 
indeed," said the Past Participle contemplatively. " Well, I have 
thought of giving up house property as unremunerative and un- 
satisfactory." 

" Ha, ha, you give up your old houses," replied the Present 
Participle in a good-humoured way. " No ! You're cheated of 
your rents and perplexed out of your senses by poor widows and 
a dissipated old fellow or two that you have known since you 
played kee-how in the Gallowgate lanes. Why, my dear friend, 
you would consider yourself an ill-used man if the privilege of 
being cheated by them was passed over to any other person, even 
at the top of the market ? " 

" Now, now, now, now, now ! " said the Past Participle, laugh- 
ing most pleasantly to see. " But you do surprise me about the 
price of houses." 

" Why, mark me," replied the other, with what must be his 
own proper didactic and statistical look. " Seventeen houses put 
up a week before last. None of 'em sold ! Significant ! Igtst 
week sales flat. This week flatter. The season going, gomg, 
gone. Good. The auctioneer will be making quick work ; and I 
see the masons talking quietly and laughing little on their way 
home. I know the coming state of the weather in the building 
trade by a lot of mason lads, just as I know we're to have rough 
weather at sea by the inland movement of the sea gulls." 

"Most astonishing. I am surprised. Well, well, one man's 
loss is another's profit ; and rents in the heart of the town are 
high." 

" Here we are. Conductor, Spring-garden," said the Present 
Participle, in an emphatic and decj\ai«toc^ VyeA qS. t&»£ce!At. So 
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he rose to descend ; and doing so he clinched his mouth with an 
expression of as much resolution as if he were about to dive into a 
seething sea from a sinking ship with his corpulent companion on 
his back. As for the Past Participle, he followed benignantly, as 
radiant as a full-blown cabbage-rose — simple, gentle, mirthful, 
contented, and kind — a pleasant picture to see now and then in 
the passage of life. 

** There go a pair," said I, contemplatively to myself, " and no 
bad pair either — the Present and Past Particii^les of the verb to 
Surprise." 



Run IX. 
STREET LAMPS. 

The other day, before I was aware, the man with the Wide- 
awake Hat was down beside me in my favourite front seat, with 
the right hand to the horses. I always like my right hand free ; 
I don't know why ; I daresay it is instinct. 

" Well, friend," said he, after the usual exchange of salutations 
and views about the weather, " how many lamps are there in 
Union Street ? " The question was put with the startling abrupt- 
ness usual of the man. 

" How many lamps are there in Union Street," said I, slowly 
repeating the question, " Do you want me to guess, or do you 
expect me to tell you." 

*^' Either way, I put the question," said he, shutting his eyes, as 
if placidly reposing on the Infinite. 

" Why, my dear sir," said I, " that is a statistical point that I 
have never attempted to lay hold of. I see the lamps, and I like to 
see them. But, as for counting them ; Oh, no ! I never thought 
of that. I look with pleasure at the long and beautiful lines of 
light. I mark them o' nights gradually run up at the one end, and 
out at the other as I pass. I follow them dreamily. I pass them 
like familiar friends ; like flowers ; like stars ; like faces in a 
crowd that I know and yet don't know, that I have seen often, 
but have never »2)oken to. I mark l\v^\\ ^x^X^xvO^wk?^ \Nfc^'^^ v2c>Ss. 
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their indistinctness there ; and lose their individuality, like far-oflF 
historical greatness, when they run into lines of light and gold in 
the distance. I think of them in a dark night as 

Fair to see, 
Like a lady from a far countree. 

The wind may blow ; but they are still and motionless, untouched 
by its breath. The rain may fall ; but they shine in placid calm 
amid the heavy plash on the pavement. The moon rises and 
mingles her light with theirs ; and drinks it up ; and the silver 
granite shimmers over head in its long lines and fair an'ay, 
massive and grand ; and the milk-white towers in the distance 
stand like sentinels over the silent city. Even then the subdued 
glimmer of the lamps, \mder the moon that pales their ineffectual 
fires, is very pleasant to see ; but, I confess, it suggests the question 
whether the Town Council keeps such a thing as an Almanac." 

" An Almanac 1 quite so," was the reply. " That is the only 
sensible word you have spoken, allow me to say. Your way of 
looking at the thing may be all very well ; but I must have my 
facts arranged in statistical order. There is a certain number of 
lamps there. Why is there that certain number and no more — a. 
hundred on each side ? " 

" Well," said T, " perhaps the Police have a rule on the subject. 
I don't doubt they have ; quite right they should ; but it is a rule 
for them, not for me. If I am lighted on my way — which, I may 
remark parenthetically, is not always the case — I see no more 
occasion for counting the lamps than I do for examining the works 
of the Town Clock, so long as it tells me the hour with reason- 
able correctness." 

" Then you take things as they come 1 " remarked my friend, 
a little disdainfully. 

" Exactly so," said I. 

" Well, you are wrong there, I think. I like to arrive at clear 
conclusions from a large induction," said the man with the Wide- 
awake Hat, with a majestic sWeep of his hand. 

" And in this case, what law have you expiscated," said I, 
" from these 200 lamps." 

" Why," said he, " you will be surprised. There is no law, no 

rule, no principle. I find," continued he, with the enthusiasm that 

Adams, or Levcrrier, or the Astronomei: ^B;o^»V, \!cl\^\\. Vvax^ «.liowu 
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on Imgging a new star, " I find these lamps are set down higglety- 
pigglety, so to speak. In lines to be sure — I grant you, in lines. 
But some fifteen paces apart, some twenty-five, some thirty-five. 
Now, sir, you will find, after I have settled certain statistical 
facts of that importance to my complete satisfaction, that I shall 
be in a position to put the question to myself, authoritatively, 
what is the use of Town Councils ?" 

" A lai*ge question on a small point, eh 1" said I, " the whole 
question of our boasted system of municipal government." 

" A small point, say you, sii* V^ said the man with the Wide- 
awake Hat, looking up in sui-prise. " How so. If there be no 
law in that, depend upon it there are many other things that 
there's no law in. £a; uno disce omiies — Now you like the pictur- 
esque ; but I the scientific. You are like a painter. A painter's 
ideas of the picturesque are the irregular, the mean, and the 
wretched. Sanitary arrangements and comfort are vulgar in the 
eyes of all the Royal Academy. Set a painter to paint a cottage ; 
you would not live in it. Not you. You would die in it. Such 
erections are necessarily over-run with creeping things. Colour and 
variety of outline are wanted. Ah ! Consequently, dilapidated 
walls, doors off the hinges, broken implements, and a general 
tumble -do wnish state of things are indispensable. Their rural 
scenes, their village scenes, their picturesque cottages, what are 
they? Sanitary provisions are impossible. Goose dubs are the 
painter's delight. Nothing is straight. Everything is crooked. 
Their houses show a terrible want of resource on the part of the 
inmates. They give no indication of industry, of care, of cleanli- 
ness. The thatch is tattered. It is held down by a stepless ladder 
from being blown away with the wind. Their houses are all 
damp. They must be damp by the look of them ; and unfit for 
human habitation. As for their "interiors," as they call them, 
the painter's ingenuity is devoted to delineating in the most strik- 
ing way the most complex combination of slovenliness, indolence, 
dirt, and discomfort. A painter's idea of the picturesque in 
cottage ai'chitecture is positively demoralising. Now, that is your 

way. Mine is " 

" I beg your pardon, friend," said I. " You talk of a broad in- 
duction ; I beg you will stick to your nile when you draw conclu- 
sions respectiiig my prepossessions. 1 ««C\^ viSi>(>xvY\^QV'Owes&'v^^ 
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" Well, well, perhaps you did not ; but jit least it was a reason- 
able inference from your remarks about the Union Street lamps. 
Nevertheless, as I said, I shall be in a position to ask myself 
authoritatively whether one Provost, six Baillies, and eighteen 
Councillors might not be put to a better purpose than to sit round 
a table talking politics in the Town Hall. There was a time when 
they had real substantial work to do. They saw to the qualities 
of goods, fixed prices, regulated dress, made people go to Church, 
and burnt witches. They were useful in those days ; very useful 
indeed, I don't doubt. But there were no discussions ; or if there 
were, by a merciful dispensation they were not reported. But as 
things stand — Circumspice. Look around you. Look at that 
monstrosity of a brick chimney stalk in the Old West Prison 
Grounds : — with one Provost, six Baillies, and eighteen Councillors. 
Not the present Board, I grant you ; but that's the force. Look 
at these shop windows, with tremendous masses of granite, resting 
on such attenuated props as make one nervous to pass them : — and 
all with one Provost, six Baillies, and eighteen Councillors. Gad, 
sir, it's distracting. Look at Bridge Street, as narrow as an old- 
fashioned wynd ; at the Wooded Bank, wooded no more ; at the 
Fitty Square, that squares with nothing in the city but the filthy 
roads that lead to it ; and the fever-stricken closses in the Gallow- 
gate, and North Street, Justice Port : — and all, Gad-a-mercy,-sir, 
with one Provost, six Baillies, and eighteen Councillors. You'll 
understand I don't blame these dignitaries, I blame the system of 
municipal government that appears to me to be a great waste 
either of power and useful time, or of no power and time that's of 
no use. Either way is equally bad, and I would have the system 
subjected to thorough and complete reform." 

"Just so," said I. Your labours, I fear, will be found 
Herculean. Conductor ; all right. Good afternoon, sir." 



Run X. 

HOW MANY ARE THERE? 

Tlie other day I found on the roof of my car beside me a 
pleasantly talkative person, far doY?\\ l\v^ N'e\^ol ^Vycv%^<i.^%3Qd 
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yet evidently very young for his years. He said he had mounted 
to so unusual an elevation this once to gratify a whim. I like to 
see any man, and especially an old man, with a whim, and bent on 
satisfying it. It indicates some humour, a certain holiday mood, 
a certain quiet energy, a certain remnant of youth, and a certain 
movement out of the beaten way on the part of the individual. 
So when my neighbour said he had resolved to gratify a whim by 
taking an hour on the roof of the tramway car, I went a little out 
of my way to keep him company. 

" llie town is too large for the old neighbourly ways of the old 
times that I remember," said the old gentleman. " Why you see 
the streets ran pretty close then, and were very compact. I liked 
that. People were neighbours then. They am't neighbours now 
in long stretches of houses and suburban residences. Castle Street 
was just in the heart of the city. Ay, the very heart. The point 
farthest distant from it was the further end of the Gallowgate, 
which, properly speaking, was at Milne, Cruden, & Co.'s old factory. 
You'll know it, I daresay, a black building near the Porthill ? Ay, 
I thought so. Gordon's Hospital and the Infirmary were almost 
outside the town. Yes. And out by the village of Gilcomston 
and by Clerkseat was thought a very good long quiet evening walk. 
Deed was it. The Lochlands covered the flat where George Street 
stands. Tannery Street ended there, you see ; and the back lanes 
of the Gallowgate went down to the Lochside. George Street was 
laying out ; and the houses were running out in a stragglmg way 
by Gilcomston too. But in a strict sense the town extended from 
the head of the Schoolhill — where there was a bowling green in 
front of Gordon's Hospital — down to where Park Street and the 
Bowl Eoad meet. There was not a single house then on Fill-the- 
Cap. Not one. No. And only one or two in the Bowl Koad. I 
cannot say I mind o' the ruins of St. Ninian's Chapel on the Castle 
Hill. I think the buOding of the Barracks is about my furthest 
and faintest memory. Down beyond it were cornfields, or what 
was the Fitty mire, that came up to the end of Virginia Street. 
All built on now — ay, ay ! Down at the back of Castle Street was 
a pleasant brae with gardens. The town was really a neighbour- 
hood. People were really neighbours. Oh, yes, very different 
from now. The shopkeepers and [tradesmen had their places of 
business close to each other, and icvt >}pi^ xass^X, ^^ssx^^^^^'sSjwcs^^ 
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their shops. In the winter evenings they gathered very freely in 
each other's houses or in the Lemon Tree, the New Inn, and other 
respectable houses in the heart of the town. What they call 
tavern life was, I daresay, more common then. They met and 
had a tumbler or two, and a Finnan haddie, and partan claws. 
Nothing intemperate or extravagant. Oh, dear no. And went 
home just about the present Forbes Mackenzie hour, the watch- 
men calling the hour, which was very lichtsome. 

" Ay, ay, and the Magistrates and Town Councillors met very 
pleasantly, now and then, in the Provost's Room in the Town 
House. You remember it in the old house, I daresay. But it was 
little that that cost anybody. They just had a yellow haddie and 
a tumbler like the rest. But Provost and Baillies and all just 
lived out and in about, and forgathered of an evening to talk over 
Town's business and the progress of the war. 

" In the forenoon any man who had an hour to spare was sure 
to be met with one time or another on the Plainstones. Almost 
everybody had his particular time for going to hear the news. 
They just took a turn for half-an-hour ; and the Magistrates on 
the bench for the day always took a walk with a few of their 
colleagues when the court rose. All round were fish women sitting 
on the steps. You would have found them there before daylight 
in winter, and as the citizens passed and repassed they would buy 
a handful of dulse, and kept their step, walking and turning and 
eating their dulse, and talking of the news of the day, of Bonny 
and the war, and battles a month old ; while on the other side 
were perhaps a recruiting sergeant or two on the outlook for 
smart lads, or any lads, smart or not, to fight the French, as the 
common saying was in my young days. You see we might be 
said to be fighting the French through the whole of the time of 
my teens. You can scarcely imagine in those days the enthusiasm 
with which we heard the news of a great battle. I have seen 
much later on during the Peninsular War Captain Leith, a very 
tall man, standing on the top of a cask at the mouth of Adelphi 
Court, reading the news of a battle to several hundred people. 

" I just have a faint remembrance of the beginning of the 

century ; but I remember enough to have the character and ways 

of the people in my mind, more from what I heard than what I 

saw. The only streets of any '^Nid\i\i 'wet^ >i)afe eofeKfiaRRa ta the 
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town — the Shiprow, the Green, the Gallowgate, the Schoolhill, 
and the Justice Port. The Narrow Wynd was a street with good 
houses, entering Castle Street from the Bound Table. The north 
side of it was lately taken down to make way for the new public 
building. And as for the south side houses, there they stand yet ; 
deed do they, I ken them well," said he, pointing to the older 
houses on the south side of Union Place. " These were all the 
Narrow Wynd houses — the backs of them face the street. You 
wonder at the low doors. Ay. These doors are all the kitchen 
doors. The front, good ashler granite, faces the south into the 
gardens. They were erected so as to overlook the entrance to the 
town in the line of the new street as projected by Mr. Charles 
Abercrombie and a Glasgow architect. But the old liking for a 
private entrance remained when people could get it, and so the 
houses were put up with the fronts to the gardens. Some of these 
houses faced Castle Street just opposite the Plainstones. I would 
know the fronts still, but I am not sure of the exact buildings, 
unless I were to look round them. Other good houses were taken 
down and rebuilt elsewhere, as, for instance, two houses at the 
foot of the Schoolhill. My impression is they stood in Carnegie's 
Brae or Aidie's Wynd. I shall not be positive at this length of 
time. Carnegie's Brae ran down, as you may know, into the 
Putachieside street, that formed the west side of St. Catherine's 
Hill, about the line of Market Street, and Aidie's Wynd was a 
kind of continuation of the Back Wynd to the Green. Oh, the 
merry winter evenings in a hard frost when young and old turned 
out to skate on Aidie's Wynd. Ay, young and old of all classes. 
Ay, ay, all changed ! Few traces remain of the places where we 
laddies played ourselves at the Grammar School in these days. I 
was looking at the improvements at the Corbie Heugh the other 
day. Well, well, the trees were well-grown when I first mind, 
and the land where Union Terrace and all the streets beyond it 
stand was cornfields then. The trees were planted twenty years 
before, but had grown very well indeed. The Denbum Valley 
was a fine green hollow, and the bum was clear and pleasant, with 
small ornamental bridges, and flowed over cascades that gave it a 
picturesque look. All gone ! Ay, ay, all gone ! The old Bath- 
house stood long in ruins. The last that I heard of it was in con- 
nection with the case of a Cove 1\s\veT'wo\x\?vxv,^\Nft^^\SNfc^^-«sj^- 
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twenty yeai^ ago was taken ill with the pains of laboiu*, and went 
in there ; and she was delivered of twins, which she took about as 
best she could, stowed them carefully away in her creel, took the 
creel on her back, and set out for home on foot. Whether she 
went to the Cove all the way or not I cannot aay. 

" But the citizens in • those days were very friendly among 
themselves. It was curious to see how many used to go, by 
common consent, as it were, down from the Kirk after the fore- 
noon sermon, behind the Provost and the Magistrates, and go 
round to the Castle Hill. Wet day or dry, it was a habit. People 
said it was the remnant of on old rule of the Eoman Catholic 
times, laid on the townspeople to go to St. Ninian's Chapel and 
say a prayer for the peace of the souls of the Englishmen 
slaughtered on that night when the people i*ose and took the 
castle, when the watchword was Bon- Accord. It is strange how 
old customs linger ! Ay, ay ! man/s the time I have gone down 
in my father's hand, and out to the Castle Hill, getting the fresh 
breath of the sea air, and coming home to dinner, with little 
thought of prayers for the souls of Englishmen slain by our fore- 
fathers in the 14th century." 



HIGHLAND KILTS AND LOWLAND LEGS. 

(feileachan gaidhealaoh air luironean gallda), 
A Bailway Reminiscence, 
After a visit to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Forsyth, Aber- 
nethy, formerly of Dornoch, in 1861, Mr. Forsyth wrote — 
" Would you allow me to describe a scene which I witnessed lately 
in a railway carriage, for the behoof of such of your readers as ai^e 
ardent admirers of the Highland garb — of course, I mean chiefly 
those who can speak Gaelic ; for to any other, the favour for the 
* Garb of Old Gaul ' must be a mere boyish, ball-room fancy, 
stagey, and disappearing with the first show of beard. The other 
occupants of the carriage, besides your humble servant, were a 
bluff, big- whiskered, square-built personage, in rough plaid check, 
and three young men of divers configuration — one fat and squab, 
one thin and tall, and one in no wise particular. But these three 
were distinguished very much indeed by their attire, which was the 
Highland dreaa, in which they seemed Nerj \\\. ^\. ^aa»^ or & gpod 
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deal fuller of it than even it was of them. The bluff, big-whiskered 
personage eyed them for a few minutes alternately with the pages 
of an Edinburgh newspaper. He then remarked to me that it 
was a fine day, and after some friendly conversation, Tdilte 
oirbh ! ' said he to the Highlanders opposite, giving the usual 
salutation of the hills. No answer. * Am bheil Gailig agaibh ? ' 
which, being interpreted is — ' Can you speak Gaelic ? ' asked the 
big- whiskered Celt, with an air of great interest. No answer, 
but evident discomfiture on the part of the kilts. * Bruidhnidh 
gach fear air am bi fdileadh, Gailig ! E ! ' (Everybody that wears 
a kilt speaks Gaelic ! Eh ! ) remarked the whiskers, half by way of 
question, half by way of general statement, turning round to me, 
as if for confirmation of his views. The whiskers continued look- 
ing at the three seriatim^ at every substantive. * Breacan, sporan- 
molach, luirgnean ruisgte, agus cha 'n urrainn duibh uiread agus 
* F^ilte oirbh' a radh ann an cainnt nan Gaidheal ! ' — (Tartan, 
hairy purse, bare legs, and haven't Gaelic enough to say ' God 
bless you ! ') That's a free translation, but never mind. The 
curl of the whiskers translated it to the gentlemen opposite, who 
now Vegan to talk very loudly together. But the Celt went on 
with his soliloquy. * Cha dean na 's lugha gnothuch na biodagan 
agus sgeanan dubha ! ' (Nothing less will do tlian dirks and 
skeandus.) The kilts looked out at the window in a great absorp- 
tion of that negative interest known as indifference. * Laoich na 
Feinne air tighinn a nuas o na speuraibh, 's cha 'n eil smid' 
theangaidh an sinnsir 'n an cinn ! ' (Some of Fingal's heroes come 
down from the skies, and not a syllable of their fathers' tongue in 
their heads.) The three kilts now looked fierce ; but as the 
whiskered soliloquist was, to all appearance, addressing the lamp 
in the roof of the carriage, they could say nothing ; and he went 
on — * Dagachan, adharcan-fhdair, clachan k cam-gorm ! 'N uair 
chuireas Criosduidh clogaid an Turcaich air, bithidh e m6r da 
rireadh *! ' (Pistols, powder-horns, cairngorms ! When a Christian 
puts on a turban, verily it will be a big one !) The kilts 
seemed half inclined to bolt for it, at the risk of breaking 
their necks. At length one of them asked the whiskers if their 
owner meant to be impertinent 1 * Impertinent ! Oh dear, not at 
all,' was the reply. 'Nothing more pertinent in creation than 
Gaelic to the Highland dress. In fayct,thft \\3ft^x:<\\sj£s^^<i^s^j3^5i5J^^ 
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men, derivatively speaking, is entirely opposite. It's a weakness I 
have got. I can't help speaking Gaelic in the presence of a kilt 
and hose. If I have said anything offensive, for any sake tell me, 
and I'll apologise on the spot. What was it ? ' ' Your manner, 
sir — ^yoiir conduct in every respect. I shall complain at the first 
station,' was the reply of one of the party, to which the others 
gave a fierce acquiescence. * Manner, manner,' said he of the 
whiskers, * I thought it had been the matter. If it was only the 
manner, then it was no matter, as, of course, you know — possibly, 
at least, that ^ Ilka Ian' has its ain laigh, ilk kin' o' com has its ain 
hule,' and I'm a poor body of a Highlander who can't help his 
Highland manners, and you should be the last people to find fault, 
seeing that you go about as Highlanders yourselves, eh ! ' * You 
have no business with what way we go about, I presume,' said 
the kilted interloquitor. ' Oh, Lor', no ? ' was the rejoiner, * not 
the smallest, but I have a right to speak to mjrself in my mother 
tongue, or to this gentleman, who seems highly edified by my con- 
versation.' I could not help laughing, as, of course, the unfortunate 
kilts had not had their feelings specially hurt by any remark in 
particular ; and, as for that matter, provided I was amused, I did 
not care much how, as all were equally strangers to me. The 
Celt, evidently, felt in no wise disposed to give in, but continued, 
* An d' fhairich sibh riamh faile an fhraoich 1 Am faca sibh riamh 
ruadh-bhoc I No, am breabadarean Ghlaschu sibh a mach air la 
f6i\\ ? ' (Did you ever smell heather ] Saw ye ever a red buck 1 
or are ye Glasgow weavers out on a holiday ?) The kilts all looked 
intensely on their newspapers. * Feileachan oirbhse ! Itean 
cholamain air a' chathaig ! ' (You with kilts ! Daws with doves' 
feathers I) The whole three looked as though they were about to 
fall foul of the whiskers at once, and pull them out by the root ; 
but the owner went on without withdrawing his eyes from the 
lamp. " Luirgnean ! ab, ab ! 'lUean, ma ghabhas sibh mo chom- 
hairle, cumaidh sibh ur luirgnean sgarrach am falach fo bhrigis 
Ghallda, an ath uair a thig sibh air chuairt?' (Legs! abhab ! abhab ! 
— expression of contempt — if you take my advice, you will hide 
your foul legs under Lowland breeks the next time you take a 
trip) said the Celt, with a look of solemn admonition, addressed to 
the lamp in the roof as hitherto. Immediately the whistle sounded, 
and no sooner did the train halt tlian Wie >;jKt^^ Vaifea. d\»a.i^i5eared, 
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quickstick, looking dirks, skeandus, and broadswords as they 
passed the hirsute expostulator. 

' Well,' said I, * I think you have been quite hard enough on 
these gentlemen.' * Hard ! oh, no,' was the reply. * What did 
they know whether I was hard or soft, barring an unpleasant 
impression that they were the subject of my remarks ? ' * But,' 
said I, *they are perhaps Volunteers, and if so, they scarcely 
deserve to be laughed at.' ' Well,' said he, ' I should not like 
they were Volunteers, by any means. But, even then, what's the 
use of tagging theatrical bosh to that glorious movement ] I'm a 
Volunteer myself, and I can make allowance in London, for 
instance, for a larger sprig of heather than is quite real, where 
you can't get a deuced look at heather, thistle, or Scottish fir, 
except at Covent Garden Market. But, in Scotland, to get up 
that sort of thing is all bam ; and, let me tell you, when sedentary 
people take to wearing kilts iji winter in the towns, they'll soon 
bless the inventors of the braccse, even although these useful 
articles did come in with the Lower Empire.' " 

Creag-ax-daraich. 



HURRAH FOE THE SEA. 

Hurrah for the wild waves that round us sweep, 

Wi' their crests of feathery foam ! 
Oh hurrah for the warden that needs nae sleep — 

For the sea that shields our home ! 
It rolls, as it rolled round our island of yore ; 

It has long kept our fathers free. 
Then hurrah for the guardian that circles our shore ! 

Oh hurrah for the brave old sea ! 

The orient sun first greets our sight 

On the breast of the golden main, 
And his last bright flood of glorious light 

Is seen on its bosom again ; 
And freedom's blessing and fortune's smile 

From the old blue brine have we ; 
And still may they rest on our own bright isle. 

While our island home rests on tlie sea. 
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O'er the bloodiest billows that ever swelled 

While the flood was flushed like wine, 
Bi-ave hearts still our old honoured flag hae upheld — 

The sceptre of the boundless brine. 
And still may it wave and aye may it wave 

Abroad on the wild winds so free ; 
And soft be the sand of each warrior's grave 

That has died on his own blue sea. 

Though fair forms lie and though bold hearts may sleep 

In these silent caves below, 
And though thousands have cursed the hungry deep. 

With the ban of a tearless woe ; 
Yet as long as we rest on the wild sea wide. 

All countless our foemen may be, 
There's nae ane dare daunton our bonny island bride — 

The bride of the brave old sea. 

Though rude be our rocks that resound to its roars, 

Yet fair flowers behind them are seen ; 
There hearts still are brave as the bold hearts of yore 

Will be free as their fathers have been. 
Then hurrah for tlie bright flowers ai'ound us that bloom, 

Unstained may their loveliness be ; 
And hurrah for our home, our bonny island home, 

And hurrah for the brave old sea ! 



« BEAUTY'S E'E." 

I'd seek nae tocher wi' my bride. 

Save what kind nature gae her ; 
Nae clauchts o' gear, nae acres wide, 

Nae name ancestral wi' her. 
The gowd sae fine, and pearlins rare. 

And jewels tlvat \iT\c\v\fca^\i^, 
Seem dim in Beautya sv\^^ev\ Wvt, 

Beside her radiant e?e. 
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I'd wale her as I wad a rose — 

A bud begun to blaw — 
For grace far mair than gaudy hues, 

Kenn'd o'er her sisters a' : 
I'd wale her as I wad a bird, 

By tones in gi-ief or glee ; 
An' I*d wale her by the kindly w^ord 

That's spoken in her e'e. 



The deep fond flush o' early love. 

The radiant glow o' mirth ; 
The beams that, like soft munelicht move 

Around the household hearth ; 
The thochts that melt in liquid licht 

Are mines o' wealth to me ; — 
Some glint o' Heaven's ain glories bricht 

Seem lent to Beauty's e'e. 



A glow o' joy at aiie's gude hap, 

A tear at ither's wae ; 
Mair honour's in that pearly drajj — 

Gae read it as ye may — 
Mair honour's in that glow o' joy 

Than kingly powers cou'd gie ; 
Yer gowden hoards wad never buy 

Sic wealth to Beauty's e'e. 



The passionate dream o' full black eyne, 

The gentle love o' blue ; 
The happy hazel's mirthfu' sheen, 

Wi' love and lauchter fu' ; 
Tak ye yer choice an' I my chance 

O' ony o' the three — 
The saftest hue can acaicfe ^\^"a\v5» 
The licht o' Beauty's ^ ^. 
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Bricht stars hae shone, bricht stars hae set 

On this fair world o' ours ; 
But the brichtest that hath lighted it 

One ceaseless radiance pours. 
By lordly ha' an* lowly hearth, 

By land an' desert sea, 
Ae bricht star rules supreme on earth, — 

The licht o' Beauty's e'e. 
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Langsyne, when I roam'd wi' the deer o' the hill, 
Wi' bosom as licht an' wi' footstep as free ; 
Whan the roar o' the linn, whare the red waters fell. 
An' the wind on the mountains, made music to me ; 
There bloom'd i' our glen a wee blossom o' licht, 
A flower i' the desert, a star i' the nicht, 
An' ilka heart lo'ed her — an' why shou'dna mine ? 
The flower o' my ain native village, langsyne. 

Oh whare gaed my free foot an' bosom sae licht. 
An' mirth like dim fairyland's moonlicht deray ? 
I dreamt an' I doitit by day an' by nicht. 
But ne*er wytit Mary for witchin' me sae. 
Something throbb'd i' my heart, an' I cou'dna tell hoo. 
But it brunt a' my cheek, an' it ban up my mou' ; 
An' paintit a picture that ne'er left my eyne — 
The flower o' my ain' native village, langsyne. 

Her brow bore the sun's kiss, to temper its snaw ; 
Her cheek frae the woodlan's wild rose got its glow ; 
Her lips seemed a rosebud beginning to blaw ; 
Her saft e'e out-dazzled the glance o' the roe ; 
Her voice was sae gentle, her smile was sae sweet. 
An* sae licht i' the dance fell her wee fairy feet ; 
O, ilka heart lo'ed her — an' why shou'dna mine I 
The flower o' my ain native village, lau^yue. 
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Young love finds a language in silence itsel', 

When heart speaks to heart, an' when e'e speaks to e'e, 

Unfauldin' deep thochts that the tongue cauna tell— 

An' such wis the courtship o' Mary an' me. 

I clamb the steep haughs the sweet wild flowers to pou', 

An' roamed thro' the forest where fairest they grew, 

A garland o' love roun' the white brows to twine 

O' the flower o' my ain native village, langsyne. 



But the rude voice o' war roused the heaits o' tlie glen, 

Our fathers focht foremost an' sae should we noo ; 

We'd mony stieve tugs on the fair fields o' Spain, 

An' tusselt wi' Nap upo' red Waterloo. 

On mony a lang march on the foeman's dai-k track. 

Thro' mony lang nichts by the cauld bivouac, 

Ae bricht star o' hope o'er a' haixiships wad shine — 

The flower o' my ain native village, langsyne. 



Oh ! ance mair to follow the dun deer again — 

Oh ! ance mair to stan' whai- the heather-bells blaw— 

Oh ! ance mair to see my loved hame i' the glen. 

An' meet wi' the lassie that's dearer than a'. 

I ken her young heart is as pure as the dew, 

I ken it is tender, I'm sure it is true ; 

I sought for nae pledge save her leal love to bin' 

The flower o' my ain native village, langsyne. 



Tho' mony a flow'ry Ian' sleeps i' the south, 
An' fair as their flowei-s tho' their maidens may be, 
Nae Ian' wis sae dear as the hame o' my youth, 
Nae flower was sae sweet as the heather to me. 
I've gazed on the deep dreamy eyne o' their daughters, 
Whare young sunbeams bathe amid crystalline waters. 
But Mary, dear Mary, they warna like thine — 
Sweet flower o' my ain native village, langsyne* 
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Liclit bouudit my foot o'er the brown heather, when 
I saw the blue hills wi' their bannets o' snaw ; 
But pleasure's daft stoun sair dinnelt wi' pain — 
Wha kenn'd what had happen'd sin' I gaed awa ? 
Nae mair will I sing, an nae mair will I say — 
Still the tears weet my cheek when I di'eam o' that day ; 
My Mary wis leal, an' ere lang she wis mine — 
The flower o' my ain native village, langsyne. 



CHRISTMAS. 

We sit beneath a stream of light that shines through other years, 
Upo' this day, upo' this night, from all our old forebears ; 
Loud be the song and loud the laugh ! our Christmas feast we hold — 
For Christmas was a happy time in merry days of old. 

The Yule log crackled on the heai-th, the burdened table groaned — 
The mightiest ale came foaming forth, while holly wreaths hung 

round ; 
They laughed, they danced, they sung old songs, the merriest tales 

they told — 
Oh ! Christmas was a happy time in merry days of old. 

It was a time of open hearts, a time of open hands. 

And old and young played pleasant parts, like childhood's cheerful 

bands ; 
The wrinkled brow again was brent that many a care had tholed — 
For Christmas warmed ilka heart in the brave days of old. 

What though the wind and snow without came rushing on amain. 
Its roar was drowned by many a shout, and many a pleasant strain ; 
The beggar man forgot awhile his hunger and his cold — 
Oh ! YiUe was hunger's holiday in merry times of old. 

Then keep awa' wi' cankered cares, awa' wi' warldly wiles, 
And let us steal from other years their sunshine and their smiles ; 
The freshest fountains of the heart in purity unfold, 
Ajid let them iow in beauty now, as \u Wi^ d^^«» oi. old. 
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TANTALLON CASTLE. 

On the 28th August, 1878, in the Aberdeen Jourri'al, Mr. Forsyth thus 
described the ancient stronghold of the Black Doaglas, about that date 
visited by the Queen. 

Many old Scottish castles owe their existence to the orders of 
James I. and his council ; but the day that first saw Tantallon is 
hid in the mist. Now the old castle is in ruins. It got its last 
blow in Cromwell's time from General Monk's artillery, and the 
proverb that proclaimed its impregnability is consequently in ruins 
likewise. The Queen's visit to the old stronghold of the Black 
Douglas was like the benignant light of a better time visiting the 
darkness of the past — its violence, its misery, its indifference to 
human life and suffering. How seldom has peace and gladness 
lighted up the dreary courts of Tantallon. Scarcely even during 
the earlier part of the time when the fifth King James had it for 
a hunting-seat. It was the last retreat of the Doujglasses for 
centuries in their times of trouble, that were neither few nor far 
between. How great the contrast between the presence of Queen 
Victoria and that of the last royal lady of whom history takes 
note in connection with the grim old fortress in the day of its 
strength ! She was the not over-estimable princess through whom 
the heritage of the Tudors was linked with that of the Stuarts. 
Queen Margaret and her second husband, the Earl of Angus, took 
refuge in Tantallon on their flight into England in 1516. That 
was but three years after Flodden, when Scotland, north and 
south, was still bleeding with the wounds received in the 
darkest day in all her history. 

Look at it as we may, it is a series of contrasts that is suggested ; 
and nothing but contrasts. The light of to-day and the darkness 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century ; the security of the 
law of to-day and the subterranean chamber discovered in Tan- 
tallon Castle where the Douglases kept their miserable captives ; 
the religious freedom common to all and the fires kindled by 
Cardinal Beaton at St Andrews. The story of Tantallon in the 
days of James V. was the story of the exile of the Douglas family 
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and the seizure of their possessions. Even the ties of kindred 
were broken, and the popular saying was that the Red Douglas 
had put down the Black. Misery, poverty, and robbery prevailed 
everywhere. Law had scarcely any existence, although the reign 
of James V. in his mature years saw the institution of the Court 
of Session. During this king's long minority the poor had no 
protectors. The feuds of nobles forced their retainers to exchange 
their ploughshares for pikes and spears, and their hodden gray for 
a leather coat and an iron baacinet. The yeomen were men-at- 
arms. The land lay untilled. The people lived like cattle. The 
country was filled with broken men who had taken to robbery as 
a means of livelihood ; and nobody prospered but the citizens of 
burghs sufficiently strong to protect themselves in the midst of 
the general lawlessness and misery. 

So it was when Tantallon was visited last by any royal person- 
age in the days of its greatness. It was the type of the times, 
of the defiance of law, of the helplessness of the weak, of the 
mercilessness of the powerful. When the luckless daughter of 
Henry VII. took refuge there in her flight to England, carrying 
with her the infant that became the grandmother of the ill-fated 
Darnley, she left behind her one silver thread of hope that ran 
through all those dark and cheerless days. In the poor forlorn 
baby king was the promise of a future as full of light and 
splendour as the present was of darkness arid misery. Now 
Tantallon is down. It is a wreck, a landmark in history, a 
memory dark and weird, significant of things that are no more, 
by which to measure the blessings that were unknown when it 
was an impregnable fortress. And that silver ray of hope, so 
weak and attenuated then, in the life of the infant king on whose 
brow lay the pressure of two crowns, has broadened into a day 
of unparalleled splendour under the rule of the most illustrious of 
bis many illustrious descendants. 
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